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Cradle Song. 





Slip away to slumber land, 
Baby, oh my baby; 

You shall have a rattle and 

A woolly dog, a dragon grand— 

Finest fellow in the land— 
Baby, oh, my baby. 


Cuddle down and close your eyes, 
Baby, oh my baby; 
Stars are peeping from the skies— 
How one so young can be so wise, 
Is mightiest of mysteries— 
Baby, oh, my baby. 
—Plowman. 





Fruit as a Medicine. 





# 


A 
Very few people are aware of the high 
medicinal value of grapes but this they 
possess. The Scientific American says the 
pulp is nutritious, and the juice con 
sugar, tannic acid, bitartrate of po 
tartrate of calcium, common salt and sur 
phate of potassium. Without doubt, the 
woman who cultivates the habit of eating 
a great deal of fruit is the gainer of health 
and appearance. The pomelo is highly 
prized by those whg lives malarial locali- 
ties. It is a char-)img nif} ‘0 quinine and 
poneset, and is driving them from the 
Geld. . 





Spreading Disease. 





A case has ‘been recently reported where 
an epidemic of scarlet fever was traced to 
a certain milk route, and an investigation 
showed that a son of the dairyma: ho 
supplied the milk had had an attack 
disease, and when he was recover 
most dangerous time as far as Sp 
the disease is concerned) he was a 
to belp milk. 

Such eases as this cannot be too strongly 
cohdemned. Not only is there danger of 
sickness and death, but every dairy man 
fee's to a certain extent the effects of such 
things, for the public is easily frightened, 
and a decreased demand for milk almost 
surely follows any epidemic that may be 
traced to the milk supply. While as a 
matter of fact we believe that there is far 

) jess @anger in the milk supply than is sup- 
posed, yet we canmot be too careful in 
‘ ¢hings of this kind. 
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Hygienic Value of Currants. 
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nvill not be troubled with worms. The large 
cherry currants are very attractive and the 


freely of ripe red 


red and white ones together make a most | 


charming dish for dessert or tea. Did you 
ever try serving this fruit on stems with 
pulverized sugar? It is very nice and 
some children will eat currants that way 
nvhen they would hardly take a dish of 
them and eat them with their bread and 
butter. Black currants are also valuable 
. from a medicinal point of view and if one 
gets a good flavored black currant they 
are very nice I think, in certain ways. Do 
iry this year and have a setting made of 
currants even if you: do have to neglect 
ironing your sheets and a few other things. 
—Rose Seelye Miller, in Wisconsin Agri- 
eulturist. 





Care of the Teeth. 


The upper teeth should be brushed down- 
svard and the lower teeth upward from the 
gums. Do not brush the teeth crossways, 
as they are apt to become loosened and the 
gums ‘will also suffer. The inside of the 
teeth should be brushed in the same way. 
‘Tepid water is the best to use both for 
cleansing the teeth and rinsing the mouth 
cut afterward. 

The tooth brush should ‘be small and 
curved, so that the bristles can get in all 
the interstices of the teeth. It should not 
be too hard, and when a new tooth brush 
ix purchased, it should be soaked in water 
fur several hours before using. If the 
brush igs dried on a towel after being used, 
and stood up on end in the air, it will last 
much longer. Tooth brushes should never 
be kept in closed receptacles. 

Tooth powder should be chosen with 
great discretion. For general use the fol- 
lowing will be found a very good powder: 
Mix together half an ounce of powdered 
biurk, a quarter of an ounce of myrrh, one 
drachm of camphor and one ounce of pre- 
pared chalk. 6. 

Angther simple recipe is as follows: Add 
two ounces of camphorated chalk, two 
drachms of very fine powdered borax, half 
an ounce of powdered orris root and half 
a drachm of powdered myrrh; mix the in- 
gredients thoroughly together and keep the 
powder in a stoppered bottle—San Fran- 
€isco Chronicle. 








Fruits for Health. 


By most persons fruits are considered 
Wholesome, but the reason of the whole- 
So:neness is not as generally known as it 
Should be. Fruits, as a class, have no 
éreat food value. They nevertheless are 
very wholesome and from the very fact 
that they contain but little nutriment they 
May be eaten usually, in considerable 
quantities without harm. Of course ref- 
erence is here made to perfectly ripe fruit 
—tipe and not over ripe. Practically all 
the cultivated fruits, including the straw- 
berry, the raspberry, the blackberry, the 
apple, the plum, the peach and the orange, 
Contain large quantities of water, with a 
Smill percentage of nutritive substance. 
Such nutritive matter as they do contain, 

Owever, supplies admirably one element 
re 1 perfect diet, namely, the carbohy- 

rates, ‘ 

The flavor of fruits which gives them a 
Pleasant taste (says the Youth’s Compan- 
a is due to certain oils and to the acids 
: ich they contain. Sugar is found in 

“rg In varying proportions, and is the 
at substance which is changed during 
ms ‘ermentation of their juices. The sub- 
ey which gives firmness to fruit, and 
ong upon boiling yields the different 
Sine Jellies, is called pectose. Vegetable 
: re is found in varying proportions im dif- 
\*erent fruits. The quantity of oil, albu- 
Men and mineral salts in fruit is small, bat 
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It will thus be seen that fruits are chiefly 
valuable for the water they contain and for 
one appetizing nature. “Almost all ripe 

its may be freely allowed to convales- 
cents, their action on the liver and kidneys 


being favorable rather than otherwise. 
Raspberries and stigberses have been. 


especially recomm for biliousness and 
gout; plums for gout and articular rheuma- 
tism. Dyspepties should avoid eating hard 
skin, seeds and hard fibred fruits. The 
best fruits for constipation are fresh ap- 
ples, figs, prunes, oranges, peaches and ber- 
ries. Of all fruits the most nutritious are 
bananas, dates, figs, prunes and grapes, 

In general, then, we may conclude that 
fruits are useful for the nutriment they 
contain; for the water which they furnish 
to the system; for the various salts and 
acids which react favorably upon the 
blood and the secretions; and also for stim- 
ulating the appetite, improving digestion 
and giving variety to the diet,—California 
Fruit Grower. 





Buy Fruit instead of Candy. 


“I wish,” said a doctor the other day as 
he watched a group of school children 
troop out of a candy store, where they had 
been spending their pennies,~‘that I could 
form a society among little folks in which 
each member would take a pledge to spend 
all his pocket money for fruit instead of 
candy.” It seemed a funny way of putting 
it, didn’t it? But the physician was very 
much in earnest, and at the moment it 
probably occurred to him that, as children 
like clubs, an anti-candy club would be a 
very good one for them. He wanted to do 
two things—to stop their eating the un- 
healthful sweet and to coax them to eat 
more fruit. An apple or a banana or an 
orange can usually, one or the other of 
them, be bought for the price of a little 
candy, and the fruit is much better in every 
way than the sweet.—New York Times. 





ee 
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Apple Gatherers. 





Patent apple gatherers are a little too 
rough for fruit of the choicest quality, and 
for any which must be kept a long time. 
The apples are shaken upon a canvas, 
which rolls them to the foot of ‘the tree; 
but many of them must be bruised by 
striking the branches. Fruit which must 
be kept must be hand-picked.—Exchange. 





Orchard and Inducement. 





Why is it that “a good orchard” is one of 
| the first most important improvements 
fj men GOnee ae ne ma | who offers big farm 








Water in the Soil. 





Professor Burrill, of the University of 
Illinois, says that the water requirements 
of a tree in full leaf in warm weather are 
astonishingly great. “A good-sized apple 
tree, having 25,000 feet of evaporating sur- 
face, which is by no means a large esti- 
mate, will give off 31,200 ounces per day; 
or substantially 250 gallons.” Of course, 
before this water can be given off by the 
leaves, it mast be absorbed from the soil 
by the roots. This gives something of ‘an 
idea of the enormous amount of water that 
we have in our soil. It has been demon- 
strated that 100 pounds of sand will ab- 
sorb 25 pounds of water; 100 pounds of 
loam, 40 pounds; 100 pounds of clay loam, 
50 pounds; 100 pounds of clay, 70 pounds. 
This explains why some soils always ap- 
pear drier than others, and why, after an 
irrigation or a shower, some soils become 
like a thick paste, while others are ouly 
comparatively dainp. 





Fruit Notes. 





J. H. Hale, the peach-grower, gets ripe 
peaches two weeks earlier by the following 
method: In the middle of the growing 
season, put a strong wire around a large 
arm of a tree, and twist it fairly tight. 
This checks the flow of sap and causes 
fruit buds to form early and in great 
numbers. The fruit on the branches of 
this arm will ripen two weeks earlier than 
that on the untreated branches, and will 
be much more highly colored. But this 
part of the tree will be so weakened by the 
treatment that it should be cut away after 
fruiting, that new shoots may come out 
and take its place. Thus one large arm or 
limbs of a tree may be forced each year. 

M. Flammarian, the great French as- 
tronomer, has been testing the effect of 
different colored lights on the growth of 
plants. He found that geraniums, straw- 
berries and pansies, made fifteen 
times as rapid growth in red or orange 
light as in blue light. This suggests pink- 
colored glass for forcing houses where 
fresh vegetables are grown for the winter 
market in the North. 

Oregon prune-growers who have been 
experimenting with the Marianna plum as 
a stock upon which to bud prunes, say it 
gives great satisfaction. Plum growers 
in other sections have not found the Ma- 
rianna a suecessful stock for plums. 
During a recent cold snap in Florida, an 
orange-grower named Felt saved his trees 
and fruit by spraying them with water. 
When he found the thermometer sevenale- 
grees below the freezing point, he took 
his spraying apparatus into the grove and 
turned a fine mist upon the trees, which 
froze as quick as it struck them. The 
mist was kept playing upon each tree till 
it was completely encased in ice from the 
ground up, appearing like an ice: statue, 
so firm that it could not be shaken. The 
weather did not moderate enough to thaw 
them out till the fourth day, ‘but when the 
warm sun came out and caused. the ice to 
gradually rot and drop off, not a leaf 
wilted. 

Commenting on this, Dr. A. M. Rag- 
land, the noted horticulturist of Pilot 
Point, Texas, says a sleet in April, many 
years ago, completely enveloped young 
plums and peaches as large as marbles, in 
North Texas, without injuring either the 
fruit or leaves. 

The coating of ice stops evaporation, and 
retains within the cells all heat generated 
by the vital forces of the tree.—Wiscon- 
sin Agriculturist. 





—A careful, painstaking orchardist (and 
no other is likely to succeed) will manage 
to have a look at all his trees as often 


A Kansas Apple Orchard. 





The Kansas apple king, Judge Well- 
house, who ‘has the largest apple orchard 
in the world, seeds his orchard to clover as 
soon as they begin bearing, and twice a 
year rolls)the clover down with a heavy 
roller provided with knives similar to those 
of a stalk cutter. The clover reseeds it- 
self,—Exchange. 





Hot Drinks for Thirst. 





It is a mistake to supposa that cold 
drinks are neagssary to relieve thirst.. Very 
cold drinks, as a rule, increase the feverish 
condition of the mouth and stomach, and 
so create thirst. Experience shows it to 


and “cool off” the body -whén. it is in an 
abnormally-heated condition better than 
ice-cold drinks, It is far better and safer 
to avoid the use of drinks below sixty de- 
grees. In fact, a higher temperature is to 
be preferred, and those who aré much 
troubled with thirst will do well te try the 


instead of cold fluids to which they have 
the adyantage of aiding’ digestion, instead 


of causing debility of the stomach and 
bowels.—N. Y. Ledger. 





Why Raise Strawberries. 





I would like for the Farmers’ Review 
to give me some reason why I should 
raise strawberries. Can’t I raise a 
‘bushel of wheat that sells for 50 cents 
easier than I can raise 50 cents worth of 
strawberries? Then where is the philoso- 
phy of this continual drumming by the ag- 
ricultural papers urging every farmer to 
have a fruit garden, and by all means to 
plant strawberries?—An Old Fogy.* * * 

We are glad that “Old Fogy” has asked 
the question, for the same argument has 


It may be true that it is as easy to raise 
50 cents worth of wheat as 50 cents worth 
of strawberries, but there the argument 
fails. In the first place the ordinary far- 
mer will not spend the money for the ber- 
ries. If his family has to depend on stores, 
sometimes ten miles away, they will get 
strawberries but seldom, perhaps two or 
three times during a season. The farmer 
in summer time has too much to do to run 
to the village several times a week, and 
when he does go he often has too much to 
look after to. get the berries. So it is safe 
to say that the farmer that does not raise 
his berries will not supply his f 

















A bashful young man ‘was invited to a 
dinner party and was paired with the 
most handsomely dressed lady in the room. 

His seat at the table happened to be in 
front of a roast fowl, which he was ex- 
pected to carve, and a fried sole (fish). 

The poor man had never done such. a 
thing in his life, but wishing to make the 
best of the situation he commenced by ask- 
ing the lady very politely if she preferred 
anything in particular. 

She replied that she would take a little 
of the sole. 

‘He thad no idea where the sole lay, so he 
began to cut off a slice of the breast. 

“The sole,” she said. 

Then he tried the wing. 

“The sole,” she repeated. 

This time the tried the leg. 

“The sole,” the lady said, ina still higher 
key. 

He, moist with perspiration, lost all pa- 
tience, stuck the fork into the body of the 
fowl, saying: 

“Take it, body, soul and all,’ putting it 
on the lady’s plate, from which it rolled 
into her lap, much to the consternation of 
the whole company. 

The young man was mever invited to a 
dinner party again. 





The Steam Whistle. 





It is not generally known that this use- 
ful tooter was invented in the interest of 
the egg trade. Neverthelss lit is told that 
the locomotive whistle was invented be- 
cause of the destruction of a load of eggs: 
When locomotives were first built the 
country roads were for the most part 
crossed at grade, and the engine driver had 
no way of giving warning of his approach 
except by blowing a tin horn. The horn, 
it may be imagined, was far from being 


1833 a farmer of Thornton was crossing 
the railroad track on one of the country 
roads with a great load of eggs and but- 
ter. Just as he came out on the track a 
train approached. The engine man blew 
his horn lustily, ‘but the farmer did not 
hear it. Highty dozen of egg8 and fifty 
pounds of butter were smashed in'to an in- 
distinguishable, unpleasant mass, and 
mingled with the kindling wood to which 
the wagon was reduced. The railway com-' 
pany had to pay the farmer the value of 
his wagon. It was considered a very se- 
rious matter, and straightway a director 
of the company, Ashlen Baxter by name, 
went to Alton Grange, where George Stev- 
enson lived, to see if he could not invent 
something that would give a warning more 
likely to be heard. Stephenson went to 
work, and the next day had a contrivance 
which, when attached to the engine boiler 
and the steam turned on, gave. a 
shrill, discordant sound. The railroad 
directors, greatly delighted, ordered similar 
contrivances attached to all the locomo- 
tives, and from that day to this the voice 
of the locomotive whistle has never been 
silent.—Christian Work. 





Preparing Land for Berries, 





The growing of a berry calls into action 
some @f the most wonderful laws of 
nature. 

In the growth of plants we find these 
laws in perfection. We also find in various 
forms, a complete supply of every ele- 
ment required for the full development of 
both plant and fruit. ‘ 
Nature gives us all these products, with- 
out stint. She simply asks in return that 
we assist her in some of the smaller de- 
tails of the work. i 
She asks that the soil be made rich and 
well prepared. That the plants be of good 








Moubtless they have some slight food value. 





quality, -and carefully. set out, - That: fre-. 





be a fact that hot drinks relieve the thirst 


advantages to be derived from hot drinks, ° 


been accustomed. Hot drinks also have 


been used in our presence more than once. / 


pbs. with | 


sufficient warning. One day in the year |. 


‘world would be just about as miserable as 


quent ‘hoeing ‘amd cultivation be given. 
That. plants -be* protected from winter 
frosts and summér drouth. “That no insect 
pest or fungus disease find an abiding 
place with them: .That you treat them as 
a friend and love‘them as a brother. 

Both pleasure and profit comes in great- 
est measure from closest attention to all 
these details, © Ss  * 

Nature furnishes almost every good with 
a prodigal hand, but she is a niggard to 
him who will not work in her ways.” You 
cannot cheat her in farm-or garden. You 
cannot get something for’ nothing. These 
are days of progres® ==) | 

Every line of! business must advance 
with the times, or drop to’ the rear. The 
fafmer has been the laggard. 

The safest, the surest, the most ancient 
and the most: honorable-business on earth 
should be in the most progressive ranks. 

An army of. best newspapers are sta- 
tioned along the agricultural highway, to 
guard us from error and direct us to suc- 
cess. We cannot afford to be without 
them. Read them! “Study them. Experi- 
ment in a moderate way, give extra prep- 
aration and cultivation to ‘certain tracts, 
and mark results, as compared with ordi- 
hary tillage. Observe results of similar 
experiments on your neighbor’s farm. Com- 


Extend like. experiments to the seeds 
you sow, the stock you grow and trees, 
plants and shrubs you sét, 

Such experiments dre almost sure to lead 
to more careful selection of seed, stock and 
plants. To a more thorough cultivation 
of the soil and better results every way 
from farm, fruit and garden.—M. A. 
Thayer. 





To Keep the Furniture Fresh. 
Ld q 





An excellent. furniture. polish may be 
made by thoroughly mixing one part of 
raw linseed oil with two of turpentine. Ap- 
ply vigorously with a piece of soft flannel 
after the furniture has been carefully 
dusted.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 





To Soften and Whiten the Skin. 


ae 


Almond meal is saidto soften and whiten 
the skin. It is usually put into a bag 
-made of nun’s. veiling or of soft bunting, 
and used as a cake Ofseap would be when 
bathing. After its uge the skin should be 
bathed with clear water.—Ladies’ Home 
Journal, -_ 












moisture “i Ty F 1O 1 nure 

firefanging. ‘Applying salt and land plas- 
ter in equal proportions to manure heaps 
is an excellent plan. The ammonia liber- 
ated by fermentation will be absorbed by 
the plaster, making a sulphate of ammonia, 
which is very powerful and quick-actirg 
fertilizer.—Exchange. 
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Just a Few Reflections of a 
Bachelor. 





—When a woman has had dyspepsia for 
two weeks she calls it a broken heart. 
—Babies are like combs; a woman will 
take any one that comes, but a man wants 
his own. 
—When a man tells a girl she is sensible, 
if she is, she won’t take it for a compli- 
ment. 
—No woman ever really thinks she is 
homely and no man ever really believes he 
is fat. : 
—After an old bachelor takes to drink- 
ing tea instead of coffee, there is no more 
hope for him. 
—The average man’s idea of luxury is 
to own: a hotise with a billiard “table in the: 
basement. : 

—The less a man thinks he knows about 
himself, the more a girl knows she knows 
about him. 

—If some men traded off their back- 
bones for some pieces of rubber hose they’d 
never miss them. 

—No woman has a clear idea what things 
are up on the top shelf of the closet in the 
spare bedroom. 

—Whenever the devil sees a man go out 
to spade up the flower-beds he-leans over 
the fence and laughs. 

—The difference between a woman and a 
hen is that the hen cackles loudest after 
it has laid an egg. 

—Understanding a woman iis easy com- 
pared to knowing whether it iis time to 
let the furnace go out yet. 

—Wihen one woman tells another what 
her husband said when he proposed to her, 
it is a sign that she is lying. 

—It isn’t near so cruel to have a dead 
bird on the average HBaster bonnet as it 
would be to keep a live one there, 

—If the flood had only lasted a few days 
longer, Noah’s wife would probably have 
insisted on house-cleaning. 

,— Probably the reason why babies don’t 
‘learn to talk sooner’ is because they think 
the women are guying them. 

—A man with a lot of virtue and no vices 
would be about as much of a success ag a 
fresh salad without any vinegar. 

—A girl always judges a meal at a res- 
taurant by the number of funny shaped 
— and spoons scattered around each 
plate. 

—When. you hear a woman telling other 
women how all children ought to be treated 
you may know she has never had more 
thanone. — 

—If everybody said what he thought the 


it ae be if everybody thought what he 
said. y 

_ —No man knows the possibilities in a 
woman till he has seen her up on a step- 
vest with an old towel pinned over her 
head. 

—The girl who says the lips that touch 
tobacco shall never touch hers is generally 
the one that holds her hairpins in her 
mouth. ’ 
—When a girl looks most comfortable 
and interested in the sermon, she is gener- 
ally thinking how she would like to lie flat 
on ther ‘back with her knees up. 
—When a man doesn’t get married all 
the married women think its because he 
has been disappointed in- love; all the: mar- 


pare notes with him and reason together. ° 


Make Farm Work Pleasant. 


Make the farm work as light and pleas- 
ant as possible for the young folks, re- 
membering that they cannot see it from 
the same point as do their elders. Rou- 
tine work is tiresome to young or old in 
any ‘calling. In many ways can the mo- 
notony be avoided.—-Exchange. 


At the’ Queen’s Table. 











Some years ago a British peer, when 
dining ‘with the Queen, was challenged by 
a royal duchess to take wine with her. 
His lordship politely thanked her grace, 
but declined the compliment, stating that 
he never took wine. The duchéss imme- 
diately turned to the Queen and jocularly 
said: “Please, your majesty, here is Lord 

, who declines to take wine at your 
majesty’s table.’ Every eye was turned 
to the Queen, and not a little curiosity 
was evinced as to the manner in which the 
total abstainer would be dealt with by 
royalty. With a smiling and graceful ex- 
pression her majesty replied: ‘There is 
no compulsion at my table.’—Chase City 
Progress. 





Rivers Outlive Lakes. 

Professor W. B. Scott, of Princeton, in 
a recent Jecture, explained why lakes are 
rare in countries whose surface ‘has un- 
dergone no sudden change for an immense 
period of time. It is because the gradual 
effects of atmospheric agencies, and the 
power of water to carry solid matter from 
elevated places and deposit it in depressed 
places, tend to reduce the lamd to a gen- 
eral level, and to fill up the basins of 
lakes. 

Thus in the Southern United States lakes 
are rare, while in the Northern States they 
abound, the reason being that the north- 
ern_part of our country was covered by a 
great ice sheet during the Glacial Period, 
and the lakes produced by the scooping-out 
and a damming-up effects of the glaciers 
have not yet disappeared, whereas 
in the Southern States, which were not 
reached by the ice, the face of the land has 
lain unaltered for ages, except by the slow 
levelling forces already referred to. Rivers 
are much longer-lived than lakes.—Youth’s 
Companion. 





Currant Culture. 





Every family with a piece of ground suf- 
ficiently large for a kitchen garden should 
set apart, a certain portion for currants, 
asa. ashes p ‘cared for.y STD: 
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Victoria, Red Dutch, Cherry. and. Ver- 
sailles.. I have tried the tree form of cul- 
ture but prefer the ‘bush form, as the fruit 
does not drop so readily and does not ripen 
all at once. The Red Dutch and White va- 
rieties are my favorites, as they-hold fruit 
longer and bear later. ' 

The greatest enemy of this fruit is the 
currant worm. This pest has given me but 
little trouble for a number of years and 
ean be subdued by clean cultivation, al- 
lowing neither weeds nor grass to grow 
under or near the bushes. Hoe at least 
twice a year and incorporate well into the 
soil a good quantitiy of unleached wood 
ashes. This adds plant food and destroys 
the larvae which, in my opinion, are found 
near the roots of the bush. In addition, 
give each ‘bush a shovelful of barnyard ma- 
nure every spring. An aphis or louse found 
on the undeftside of the leaves sometimes 
does considerable damage by causing them 
to curl. These can be easily exterminated 
by dusting with hellebore or.insect powder. 
‘Apply early in ‘the morning or after a large 
shower.—D. M, Niver, in American Agri- 
culturist. 





Riding to School. 





In the little school-house at the: country 
@ross-roads many of Aimerica’s~ greatest 
men have begun, and not.a few have fin- 
ished, thetr “book learning,” and the dis- 
trict school has justly been called the cor- 
ner-stone of the nation’s liberty. 

No doubt the parents of many present 
readers of the Companion in their youth at- 
tended the district school. Their memories 
of those days would recall a gathering of. 
fifty or sixty pupils, under a Competent 
teacher, who secured good work. But when 
those parents revisit the old home now, 
they find only six or eight children playing 
about the door at recess, and inquiry dis- 
covers dissatisfaction and a lack of inter- 
est on the part of the pupils. 

The decline of the district school is no- 
ticeable.and general throughout the coun- 
try. It is due to the fact that large fa'mi- 
lies are less common than formerly, and to 
the congestion of population in the cities. 

It is impossible for a teacher to get good 
results. from a school of five or six pupils. 
The enthusiasm of numbers and the stim- 
ulus of wholesome rivalry are absent. Good 
teachers will not take such schools, and 
cheaper and less competent instructors 
must, therefore, be hired. 

Educators in many States who have 
sought a remedy for this evil are almost 
unanimous in advising that weak district 
schools be closed, and that the pupils from 
such schools be conveyed at public expense 
to a central point where a good school can 
be maintained. This plan, first tried in 
Concord, Massachusetts, has spread 
through the rural district of many States. 
The town furnishes covered wagons of 
the sort commonly called “barges.” These 
are placed in charge of experienced drivers, 
who are responsible for the safety and good 
behavior of the pupils on the way to and 
from school. Every morning the barge 
goes from house to house throughout the 
district, the blowing of a horn announcing 
the approach of the carriage. At night 
‘the barge calls at the school-house,; and 
leaves the pupils one by one at their homes. 
: he plan permits a better grading of the 
‘schools; gives opportunity for thorough 
work in special studies; secures more com- 
petent teachers; adds the stimulating influ- 
ence of large classes; leads to: better school- 
houses, and—not least in importance—is’” 
cheaper. i ae 
It costs as much to warm a school-house 
and keep it in repair for five pupils as for’ 
forty, and the salaries of three or four 
cheap teachers amount to much more than 











Jundergo. transformation into 


Crystal, White Dutch, Black Naples, May’s 






possible to carry the scattered pupils to a 
central school, give’ them better instruc- 
tion and more of it, and still save money. 

Six district schools in Enfield, Connecti~ 
cut, which had less than ten pupils apiece 
each, cost the town nearly seventeen hun- 
dred dollars a year; the cost of carrying 
these same pupils to the central. school is 
only about one thousand and forty-five dol- 
larg a year; and the more than six hun- 
dred dollars saved can ibe spent to good ad- 
vantage in hiring better teachers or length- 
ening the school year. 


4 cating children in small schools at a cost, 
in one case, of sixty dollars a year for 
each pupil, by tonsolidation reduced the 
cost for each pupil to eight dollars a year, 
including transp2rtation. 

The value of the district school -has al- 
ways been that it made education free to 
all. The town school which is growing up 
in its place is a shoot from the same tree, 
and has inherited the same good quality. 
—Youth’s Companion. 





Apples in New Zealand. . 





. New Zealand is found to be a remarkably 
favorable country for apple raising. So 
successfully is this fruit grown in that far 
off region of the world, that it can be sent 
to the chief European markets with profit, 
and it is said they promise to be powerful 
competitors with Canada and the United 
States.—Meehan’s Monthly. 





The Birthplace of Eels. 





Professor*G. B. Grassi, of Rome, recent- 
ly received the Darwin medal from the 
Royal Society in London in recognition cf 
his biologica] discoveries. “The most as- 
tonishing case,” says Nature, “is that of 
the common eel, the development of which 
had been a mystery since the days of Aris- 
totle.” It was known that large eels pass 
from rivers into the sea, and that young 
eels, called in England ‘elvers,’ ascend 
rivers from the sea. But no one before 
Grassi had been able to find out now elvers 
were produced. ‘The Italjan naturalist, 
taking advantage of the currents near the 
straits of Messina, which occasionally 
bring to the surface inhabitants of the 
deep waters, discovered that the eels 
which pass out of rivers are not fully 
grown, as they had been supposed to be, 
but that they attain complete development 
after entering the sea. There their eggs 
are hatched, the young taking at first a lar- 


cephalus, formerly supposed to be a dis- 
tinct genus. Afterward the leptocephali 
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Few of us yet have learned how great 
was the gain for our gardens when the 
large-flowered form of the hardy panicled 
hydrangea, H. paniculata grandiflora, 
reached our shores from its Japanese is- 
land home. By the use.of this plant there 
is at command a means to brighten garden 
grounds and lawns, easily, and permanent- 
ly, in late summer and early autumn,—a 
season when the lack of blooming shrubs 
is most seriously felt.. The hardiness and 
vigor of this plant enable it to withstand 
great severities of climate and great neg- 
lect of attention. If once planted in fair 
soil it sturdily pushes a growth which en- 
sures its future endurance and usefulness, 
Its profusion of bloom and the great size 
of its panicles make it an,extremely showy 
object. Even small plants will bloom the 
first year of their planting, and every an- 
nual increase, of size also adds to the 
amount of bloom. The plumed hydrangea 
makes a very good single specimen and can 
be-trained in bush form, or as a standard 
in the form of a small tree with about 
three feet of stem and a large, broad head. 
It is-thus, in one or the other of these 
forms; and as a single specimen on the 
liwn, that it is most frequently seen.— 
Vick’s. Magazine. 








Rays of Truth. 





—An eavesdropper—the icicle. 

—No man itis a hero to his hired girl. 

—T wo are company until they become 
one. 

A doctor has about as much sympathy 
as a widow has love. 

—Everything works well on paper—ex- 
cept the fountain pen. 

—Nearly every man believes that fate 
has a grudge against him. 

—No two thermometers have the same 
opinion about the weather. 

—It is always a good idea to recognize 
the strength of your enemy. 

—The man at the bottom of the 
cannot fall and hurt himself. 

—It is pretty hard to get people inter- 
ested in what you used to be. 

—The more some men fail the more they 
think they’ve succeeded. 

—When you take a man’s contentment 
-away from him, you can’t add it to your 
own. 

—If we talk without weighing our words, 
they will soon have no weight for good. 

—The nice things that are said about a 
dead man fool no one; not even his widow. 
—Compliments may be silly, but that 
man or woman nevér lived who did not 
like them. 

—You can gauge a man’s character 
pretty thoroughly by what he considers. 
laughahle. 

—It is better to have little talent and 
a noble purpose, than much talent and 
no purpose. , 

There is something about a girl with 
money in her own right that is awfully 
hard to. resist. 

—Women are tike some kinds of victuals 
—the more we love them the less they 
agree with us. 

—There are people who claim to be pray- 
ing for the poor, who never do anything 
else for them.. ! ; 
—A woman who has no work to do is 
almost ag unhappy as one who has no 
queer neighbors to talk about. 

—A man is a good deal more apt to take 
his wife to a French ball thn to take the 
woman he intends to marry. 

—The man who tries to drown his trou- 
bles, always seems to think that they are 
located in hig stomach. 

—We often pray for faith to remove 
mountains, when what we. need is light to 


ladder 


A town in Massachusetts which was edu-’ 


val-form which is identified with lepto-, 


elvers, oF | 


Horticultural. 





—Diseased wood never becomes sound. 

—Make the gard@n sufficiently long to 
plow handily with a team. 

—Applying salt will help to make plant 
food in the soil available. ; 

—The future shape of the tree depends 
largely upon the pruning given in its 
early life. 

—By proper grafting a healthy but non- 
productive tree can often be made to bear 
fruit. 

—Raspberries will not thrive in low, wet 
land, but they -requie plenty of moisture, 
especially at fruiting. 

—The peach trees in Connecticut are 
said-to be in good condition for a crop 
this year. The trees had a rest last year, 
and are now full of healthy buds. 

—In setting out trees, trim the roots 
when straggling. Select a time when the 
ground is just moist, not wet. Press dirt 
firmly about the roots, and set about two 
inches deeper than they were in nursery. 
—Western Plowman. 





Making Fruit Trees Productive, 


a 
In 2 discourse before a society of fruit 
growers, S. D. Willard, of New York 
State, had the following to say on making 
barren fruit trees productive. The gentle- 
man in speaking of his apple trees, said: 
I would try one scheme; if that failed I 
would try another. I think I have men- 
tioned this before, that I believe that al- 
most any orchard in this world can be 
brought into bearing at a certain season 
of the year, by taking that little bit of a 
fine knife blade, the point of it, and run- 
ning it around the body of the tree. 
Asked what season of the year he would 
do this, the gentleman answered: About 
the middle of June. Now, understand me. 
Don’t get a sickle and chop the body half 
off. I have tried this and I know what I 
am talking about. I would not let any 
man in my employ to-day do this, but I do 
it myself and I do it on the run. I can 
go over a thousand trees in less than it 
takes me to talk to you about it. A little 
knife blade of that kind run right around 
the trunk of the tree, and you would be 
surprised to-morrow morning to see what a 
drawing apart of the bark there would be, 
and yet you would be surprised to see how 
quick it would fill up with a mucous for- 
mation. For the time being it would stop 
the flow of the sap; there is a change in 
the circulation. I tried this and the very 
next year we picked a barrel of apples 
from trees seven years from the planting 
of one-year-old whips. They were worked 
fora purpose and that purpose was to pro- 














The Bright Youngster: Mamma, if I am 
good will I go to heaven? “Yes, dear.” 
“How’!ll I get back?’ 





Bacon: Each salmon, it is said, produces 
about 20,000,000 eggs. 

Egbert: And they don’t cackle about it, 
either, ; 





Polite Hostess: Do you think you could 
eat another piece of pie, Tommy? 

Tommy: I think I could ma’am, if I 
stood up. 





Proprietor (angrily)—Did you come here 
with the intention of catching fish? 

Stranger—Yes; but the blamed fish must 
have got wind of my intention, for I 
haven’t caught a single one. 





Husband: I can’t make out what is 
wrong with my meerschaum pipe.. There 
is a very peculiar taste with it, and it 
won't draw. 

Wife: That’s odd; it seemed to draw all 
right when Johnnie was blowing bubbles 
with it. 





A prisoner had been duly convicted of 
theft, when it was seen, on “proving pre 
vious convictions,” that he -had actually 
been in prison at the time the theft was 
committed. “Why didn’t you say so?’ 
asked the judge of the prisoner, angrily. 

“Your lordship, I was afraid of preju- 
dicing the jury against me.” 











After.... 


Taking 


@ course of Ayer’s Pills the 
system is set in good working 
order and a man begins to feel 
that life is worth living. He 
who has become the gradual 
prey of constipation, does not 
realize the friction under which 
he labors, until the burden is 
lifted from ikem. Then his 
mountains sink into mole- 
hills, his moroseness gives 
place to jollity, he is a happy 
man again. If life does not 
seem worth living to you, you 
may take a very different view 
of it after taking 
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ried men know it’s because he hasn’t.— 









the salary of one 








good teacher; go it is | 










they are. 


see thet they should remain right where 
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Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 
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PAINLESS 


: ~ Sealed Informati Free. 
| 3.0. DYE, M_D.; BUFFALO, N.Y 





. remedy-to cure the worst cases. 
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* Wher I say I cure I do not mean merely to 
stop them fora time and then have'them re- 
turn again. I mean a radical cure. I havemade 
the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. I warrant my. 

 Bédati 
others have failed is no reason for not now 
receiving a cure. Send at once for a treatise 
and a Free Bottle of my infallible remedy- 

Give Express and Post Office. 

Prof. W.H.PEEKE, F.D., 4 Cedar St., N.Y. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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NEW DRESS SET, 10c. 
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To-give YOU ap inkling of; 
ov, 1,090 Bargains we 
send complete set and 
large catalogue’ postpaid 
ONLY 410 CTS,% fer , 
Ingersoll & oe 
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White Wyandottes, 


EGGS, and S. C. B. Leg-; 


horns, 18 for $1.00; 100 for $5.00, 
Also8 §.C.B. Leghorn cohen 


for sale $1.00 to $2.00 enc 
F. W. WELLS, 
1 Wall St., Rochester, N. Y, 
Please mention Green’s Fruit. Grower.. ;-, 


“GREEN’S ECCS. 
a5.) Brown- Leghorn Hens 


T offer eggs for hatch- 

ES 2S-=ing at $1.00 for 13. Iry 
ma some or these’ noble fowls 
Sea grown at our nursery. farm. 
A Address, CHAS, “A. GREEN,’ 








EGGS, 13 for $1.00, from extra 
m choice matings of standard breed 
7 White Wyandottes, the best general 

urpose fowl in existence. Send 
Yor descriptive yhricese (it' 8 
free). . W. WELES, Prop,.' 
Reliable Poultry Yards, 
1 Wall Street, Rochester, N. Y. 











" Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
PAPER, illus’d, 20 pages, 


POULTRY 25cts, per year. 4 months 


trial 10 cts. Sample Free. 64-page practical 
poultry book free to yearly subseribers, 
Book alone 10 cts, Catalogue of poultry 
“sk books free. Poultry Advacate,Syracuse,N.Y © 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Rife Hydraulic Engine 


Water supplied automatically for resi- 
bi dences,stock farms,créameries{rrigation, 
Water elevated 30 feet 
for each foot of fall with 
a fall of 2 or more feet. 
Pure water delivered, 
atte using impure a$ power. 
RIFE ENGINE CO., 126 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 
Elegant Alum- 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
#sinum Hairpinn, 


FOR 10 CENTS |--isstsotnins, 


Colors—Sure to please; also three months’ trial sub- 
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The best “Pet.Grown Strawber- 
ptiéS are from Green's, 


“send for it. 


"GREEN'S NURSERY COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 





Sewing Machines. 
THE “PRINCESS.” 


This machine is put up in al 
|. the latest. styles.of furnit 
* with full set of attachments 
and is one of the best Sewing 
Machines made, Special in- 
ducements offered Agents and 
poaeere to Duiié up a iaree 
usiness, cu furn 
for distribution. ss uy 
co., 


r AM. MACHINE 
CnICaGo, ILL 
Please mention Green’s 
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book free. Dr. W.8. Rice 
x 3, Smithville, N,-Y- 
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CUREFITS 


| of the smaller breeds is worth bothering 
} it. 


occurred to him that he was supporting 


Strawberry Circular now ready | 





OUR POULTRY 
DEPARTMENT. 


Peafowls. 














Peafowls are most attractive birds and 
make.a desirable addition to the farni’¢ol- 
lection of poultry so far as appearanvte:is 
concerned. ‘They. are but little more diffi- 
cult to raise than turkeys but need .clean 
quarters. to. prevent a soiling of the plu- 
mage. Occasionally the male is very quar- 
relsome and annoys the chickens, especial- 
ly mother hens with flocks. If he becomes 
very troublesome he must be shut off sy: 
himself—American Agriculturist. 73 7% 
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Pure Breeds, 





&, 


counted dozens used in a family of seven 
people, was about $20. 

_ As.-to treatment, I feed mixed grain, 
corn, oats and buckwheat—with plenty of 
coal ashes and any other kinds of grit 
available, to assist in digestion. I always 
take the. chill off the water in winter time. 
Boiled potatoes and turnips chopped with 


meat scraps and @ little mea] mixed in are |} 


always greatly relished for a change. Dur- 
ing the winter -season they should have 
corn .at night: I am not working on a 
large scale, but I am fully paid for all 
my labor, © : 

I have known hens to lay well,—that is, 
the year around, with only the natural in- 
termissions,—when they were long"past.the 
age at: which they are:supposed to reach 
their majority, and, indeed, until they died 
of old‘:age. Therefore let those who wish 
to keep a flock of hens simply for’the egg 
product:.without the bother of chickens, 
do.so,,and not consider it imperatively nec- 
essary »to:;kil| off\and renew. them every! 
season,-in order.to.make:-a fair profit.— 
American Agriculturist. : 





.« Encourage Scratching; ° 





“The worth of a running brook on a poul- 
try farm Gan never be éstiniated, and then 
there: are’ 'those’two ‘help-mates,: the 


“4 scratching shed and the ‘bone cutter. When 
you ‘build a house do not make it more than 


8x8 feet. Have attached to it an dpen 
nee scratching shed 8 x 12 féet, and after 


For those who are limited to small grards § they have been taught to find their grain 


for their poultry one of the best ‘h eeds jsf by working for it you will see the value. 
the Plymouth Rock, with the ¥ nase 4 ek C. Bradley, Pawtucket, HR I, 


a close second. Where plenty of Tange 

at hand and on the farm the Méditorra- ; 
nean ‘breeds are best, although there-sare j 
many persons who -prefer a‘ cros8*6f _f 
horn and one of the Asiaties. ‘Pure 

are far preferable to a. cross or -mixturé.in: 
any case. Do- not neglect ‘changing the 
males at the head of your flocks every 
year. ‘ ieee 





Leghorns for Eggs. 





Yor eggs nothing will equal a Leghorn, 
so it would ‘be best to select a White :-Leg- 
horn ¢cockérel fer the yearlings and a 
White Leghorn, cock for the pullets. ‘When 
the chicks are two days old, take a pair of 
scissors and snip off their wing on one side 
at the first joint, so as to remove all flight 
feathers, dnd they will never bother you 
by flying and can be kept with a two and 
one-half foot: fence. This must be done at 
night by lamplight, so that the other chicks 
will not pick at. the single drop of blood 
that forms... By morning these are healed 
and the chicks as lively as crickets. No 
bad effect is noticeable, and in the future 
the Ijeghorns are no more trouble than 
any Brahmas. Leghorns can be put in pens 
of 15 to 20 hens to ge cock, according to 
the vigor of the cock. .The best capons are 
made from any of the heavy breeds. None 


with. ' 





Scienee Applied to the Hen. 





The hen is an innocent-looking fowl, but 
sometimes she is a base deceiver. That is 
when she shares the food provided for her 
fruitful sisters, but lays no eggs to pay for 
Hitherto there has been no sure and 

expeditious way to pick out the tramp’ hen 
from a large flock, but the X-ray affords 
a test which has already been applied-in at 
least one instance. — _ 
Mr. Rudolph Spreckels, of California, 
‘son of the 
ptarm. He, 
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luxury. 

Mr. Spreckles thereupon argued that if 
the Rontgen ray could locate stray buttons 
and vagrant fish-bones in the human anat- 
omy, it should serve to make a hen give 
up her secrets. Two scientific experts were 
called in, and they experimented on a 
dozen chickens, , © 

Of these, eight were found to contain 
eggs. The other four were barren. A post- 
mortem examination confirmed the diag- 
nosis. 

Then an X-ray plant was established at 
the ranch, and at last accounts the ten 
thousand hens were being revealed in their 
true characters at the rate of thirty an 
hour. There is a glut in the dressed- 
poultry market of San Francisco, and’ ‘Mr, 
Spreckel’s ‘bill for corn-meal is mmch 
smaller than it Was.—Youth’s Companion. 





Poultry Notes, 





—A busy hen is usually a good layer, An 
indolent one is profitless. Compel the hen 
to scratch for a living. 

—If new in the poultry business, start 
small and develop the business by degrees, 

—Repair the leaky roof of the poultry 
house. , Z 


—If the goose is a water bird, thé gos- |’ 


ling should ‘be kept away from the water. 
They are easily chilled until welf feath- 
ered. hus 

—Broilers will be in demand this month’ 
and June. Pick them clean before’ ntar- 
keting. e> Salve aes 

—The young turkey can stand’ néither 
lice nor wet. Aa? 

—Only fat poultry should be sent to mar- 
ket, for scrawny stuff goes to cheap board- 
ing-houses at low prices. othe 

—When the plants in the garden are wel 
started, poultry will do no harm among 
them. - 

—Feed the chickens lettuce and onion 
tops. A 

—Millet seed scattered among straw is 
good for chicks. : 

—Treat the fowls as humanely as’ pos- 
sible when killing them. 

—Old hens and roosters should be eaten 
or sold. Anything over two years old 
‘should go. 

' —A Rhode Island man has made an im- 
mense success in raising ducks. rte 

—It is claimed that cedar poles will har- 
bor no vermin. 

—Remember that ground green bone is 
pretty nearly indispensable in the poultry. 
yard. 

—Lice and warm weather are apt to, 
come together, und the dust bath must be 
provided. 

—Wipe the dirty eggs. with a wet cloth 


before sending to market. 
_ > 





A Plea for the Old Hens, 





It is possible that it: is ‘better to kill off 
all hens over one or two years old, as 
many people advocate, but I do not think 
so. If they are wanted for the table, why, 
of course, the sooner they are killed after- 
they are one year old, the better, but if 
for the production of eggs, keep them al- 
most any length of time. After consider- 
able experience with chickens, I came-to 
the conclusion ‘that there was more profit 
fin selling the eggs than in raising chick- 
ens for market, so I gave up the latter | 
branch of the business entirely and for the 
last two or three years I have not had-a 
chicken on the place. 

‘ T have,'in my flock of 35 hens, not one 
which is less than ten years old and I do 
not believe I am wrong in affirming that 
each and every one is paying well for her 


sugar king, owns a great poultry | 


© |-less than two thduéend in’ idleneds snd}, cedar noata 





} ; Feeding Sitting Hens. 





| Sitting hens never get fat In fact, with 

come of the persistent sittecs of the Asiat- 
ic breeds,’ the’ semi-starvation. to which 
they expose themselves is, perhaps, better 
for their future as egg producers than 
high feeding would be. Still it is not 
hest to let this starvation go too far, The 
hen will’ not eat nor drink much, but if 
food and drink are ‘offered early in the 
morning, some of both will be taken. We 
never feed a ‘sitting hen, anything but 
wheat, and.do not give very much of that. 
It is more important that the ben drink 
freely than that she eat much. 
sometimes drink if milk is offered to her 
at night. With wheat in the morning and 
milk at night, the hen will lose fat, but 
will be healthiér and ready to go to lay- 
ing again by the time her clutch of chick- 
ens is grown large enough to care for 
themselves, 





Glorifying the Hen, 





Galen Wilson, in Farm and Fireside, re- 
quested an old, crippled soldier engaged in 
poultry raising, for his views, and received 
the following: 

“Eggs are always cash, They are ready 
for market the minute laid, and the sooner 
they are got to market the better. They 
require no cultivation, pruning, or harvest- 
ing, but are at. once in salable condition. 
With plenty of eggs on the farm there are 
a host of good things inthe kitchen and 
money in the family purse. Gathering up 
eggs is like picking up dimes and dollars. 
Great is the hen that produces them. 
When everything is dull in winter the egg- 
basket has wonderfully helped out many 
a poor farmer. The crops may be poor, 
the provisions low, the family cow dry, 
-with a long wait for the next growing sea- 
son, but the hen ‘comes up smiling, and ig 


“ 
is 
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A Large Duck Farm. 





I have just,returned from a visit to the 
farm, some four miles from here, just out- 
side of the city limits of Joliet. This farm 
contains 160 acres, and is devoted to rais- 
ing poultry of all kinds, but principally 
Pekin ducks. I am not at all given to 
seeing “sights” after dark, but since this 
visit, almost any time, all I have to do is 
to close my eyes to see ducks and hear 
ducks. Three one-story stone buildings 
between three’ and four hundred feet long, 
enclose three sides of a square. This en- 
closed ‘square is divided up into lots or 
pens. These pens are crossed by canals 
filled with slowly running water fed by ar- 
tesian wells. These carials are covered by 
slats only where the youngest ducks are, 
80, the little ones can drink while getting 
in. In this nursery building the brooders 
are heated by steam pipes running a few 
inghes.from:the: ground... The covers over 
the pipes: lift: up like lids-to a box. One 
side next to. the penis open, so the young 
ducks can run: out-readily: <A blue grass 
pasture of twenty acres, with. an artificial 


‘pond in it; will be ‘the home of the older 


ducks after July 1st. 

Between: thirty and forty 300-egg incu- 
‘bators are: running ¢onstantly.. Some 600 
eggs are put:in.each day and’ as many: 
‘hatehes taken out. There is some twelve | 


“hundred: or more laying ducks and be- 


‘tween four and five thousand ‘young ducks 
of, all ages in sight, and although it may 
‘be a common thing yet it -was a sight to 
me worth seeing. te 

This poultry farm belongs. to retired 
bankers of, Joliet....Of: the ‘details :much 


“more ..might--be-= said; -but I will - for- 


bear, simply giving a few facts and figures 
as I saw them.—M. K. 





The Scotchwoman’s Bank Notes. 


a 


A poor old widow living in the Scottish 
‘highlands was ‘called upon ‘one day, by a 
gentleman who had heard that she was in 
-need.-i The old lady complained of her con- 
‘dition and- remarked that her son was in 
Australia and doing well. “But dees he 
do nothing to help you?” inquired the visi- 
‘tor. “No, nothing,” was the reply. “He 
i writes me regularly once a month, but ‘only 
sends me a little picture with his letter.” 
The gentleman asked to see one of the pic- 
tures that she had received and found each 
one of them to be a draft for £10. 

That is the condition of many of God’s 
children. He -has given us many ‘“‘exceed- 
ing great and precious. promises” which 
we either are ignorant of or fail to appro- 
priate. Many of them seem to be pretty 
pictures of an ideal peace and rest, but are- 
not appropriated as practical helps in daily 
life. And not one of these promises is 
more neglected that the assurance of sal- 
vation. An open Bible places them within 
‘reach of all, and we may appropriate the 
‘blessing which such a knowledge brings.— 
Dwight L. Moody, in Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 





+The accuracy in some parts of the 
locomotive is ten times finer than in the 
watch; but for absolute measurement the 
accuracy in the watch is almost. three 
times ag fine ag in the locomotive, 





More than twice as much ENAMBEL- 
INE is.used than any other kind of stove 
polish made in the world. 

2,000,000 feet of lumber were used in. 





board and lodging. Last year my clear 





1895, in manufacturing packing boxes tor | 
ENAMELINE, , 


She will | 





_on the first of April. 





What a Red Cross Currant Bush 
; is Doing. 


Written especially for Green's Fruit Grower 
‘By L. B. Pi ERCE. 
; _—- J 


‘Lhave before spoker of the advantage of 
beginning in a small way rather than wait- 
ing an indefinite time’to' plant at whole- 
sale. A Red Oross currant bush upon my 

grounds is a fine’ illustration in point. 

Last spring (1896) I bought’ two bushes of 

this variety. They were fine specimens 
and I took-great pains withtirem for they 

cost a big price. They came late and from 
some cause one died after making a feeble 
start. ‘The other grew’and thrived, and 
a year from-setting had: grown into three 
shoots, two of which were more than two 





feet high. This spring I debated whether 


to make five or six cuttings and-try to root 


them, or let.the plant grow another sum- |. 


mer. I:finally let it alene, not trimming 


7 at all and now it.is a sight to see. It has 


thirty-one. new-.shoots, the combined 
length of which iis‘over twenty feet, As 
it is only the first .of Jane with thrée full 
months to grow, it looks as if this plant 
would make more than fifty feet of new 
growth and perhaps give me more than 100 
cuttings. . This will be enough to pay: to 
bother with, and it will be more apt to be 
attended to than would the five or six 
which I might have taken this spring, or 
last October. Iam not sure, but think I 
can make 1,000’bushes from this one in 
four yeats ‘aiid in two yéars more ought to 
have not Jess than five thousand. is, 
of course, would require careful manage 
ment and rich soil, but it’is, I think, within 
the range of possibilities. If the variety 
proves as valuable’ as I hope it will, the 
plants should not be worth less than $50 
per thousand or $250 for half a dozen 
years’ attention to ‘the progeny of one cur- 
rant bush. As the amount of land needed 
is small and the‘dabor light and compara- 
tively small also, ‘the profit upon the ex- 
periment will be something worth while. I 
recently: visited a ‘friend who commenced 
in July, 1895, with one William Belt 
strawberry plant and last fall’ had several 
thousand. "3 é 
; EMPLOYING LABOR. 

' The fruit grower employs a great deal 
more labor than the ordinary farmer, and 
in this way is a benefit to the community 
in which he resides, _He wants that labor 
mostly during the summer vacation when 
children are out of school, and those of an 
industrious turn. of mind can earn. their 
year’s clothing during the berry season. 
Since I began to. grow berries 31 years 
ago, I have employed whole families of 
children, taking ,them.on when about a 
dozen years of age and dropping them 
when they got big enough.to do housework 
or find employment suited to their more 
mature years... When first began, a 
young married woman, whose husband 
was a laborer, picked berries three sea- 
sons, and since then I have employed seven 
of her children as they. became old enough. 
Generally about three would be working 
at once, and “their combined earnings 
would generally amount to about $40. This 
was much better for both parents and chil- 
dren than to have them loafing in the vil- 
lage close by where they lived. I employ 
considerable light labor in the plant-selling 
season in the spring)*both for digging and 
sorting, and I have:eome to arrange mat- 
ters so as to do all I-can' during the April 
vacation, when I can»get boys from the 
high. school, who are anxious to earn a lit- 
tt ney. I ig theJast year they only 


Sr. ge 


: High School have earned 
$20. each,. which got them’ a ‘respectable 
suit. of clothes and paid the other grad- 
uating expenses of six or eight dollars. 
Some years the seasons are bad and the 
profits, small, but I have -the satisfaction 
of knowing that I am a help in the com- 
munity, and that the money which I han- 
dle is accomplishing some good, even if but 
little of it remains in my own pocket. This 
spring I have had more ‘than common to 
do, and have employed two bright boys 
who staid out of school two days each 
week, besides helping Saturdays. They 
kept up with their studies at. the ‘same 
time (for I took occasion to inquire about 
one), thus losing nothing save that caused 
by absent marks, which affects their total 


_of marks but not their standing in scholar- 


ship, My regular hand bythe month is a 
young man about 17 years-old, in his sec- 


- ond year in the high school. He had helped 


me considerable and I liked him, go I pro- 
posed that he try to keep up with his 
studies evenings and commence with me 
After consultation 
with his mother and gaining the teacher’s 
sanction he consented and he has, by four 
or five. nights’.faithful study each week, 
kept: up with his class and done his work 
upon the farm. As his mother is a widow 
with several children, ‘he has been a ma- 
terial help to her'in this-way and he will 
reap his reward in this world at least by 
the habits of industry and piuck which he 
is acquiring. I notice with pleasure that 


“several young men whom I employed a 


good deal are growing into excellent citi- 
zens. As I will not amploy a lazy slouch 
any longer that it takes to find him out, it 
follows that these boys were a picked lot, 
and should give a good account of them- 
selves under any conditions, yet I fancy 
my work has been of great: advantage to 
them, In the community around a little 


‘eountry village there is not much for boys. 


to do. and my work. gave occupation and 
money when. otherwise they could have 
found little or nothing to do. In this way 
they have learned the pleasure and advan- 
tage of having money of their own to. use 
and have learned to be industrious. Quite 
a number. to whom I have broached this 
matter of employing.active boys instead-of 
men in horticultural operations. have 
poohed at the matter, saying boys are 
no good, but from many years’ experience 
I know better. Some boys are worthless, 
but this is comparatively easy to find out 
without even employirig them. 

Watch them at. their games and when 
walking, and you.can soon observe wheth- 
er they are active and ambitious, or 
-slouchy and lazy. One cannot expect most 
boys or girls to come and ask a job, but 
if they are of the right stamp and their 
parents are not cranks, they will generally 
gladly accept work fitted for their strength 
and capacity. I live in an exceptionally 
moral community so I have no trouble in 
getting- young people of good moral char- 
acter, and it is a pleasure to have a dozen 
or more such boys and girls around you. 
One keeps young and jolly in their com- 
pany. 

I have just recently been reading about 
the strawberry industry at Sarcoxie, Mis- 
souri. Fourteen hundred acres of berries 
are’ raised in that vicinty and it takes 
about seven steady pickers to the acre, so 
the Associated growers advertised for 
10,000 pickers. In a few days more than 
20,000. people were thronging the streets 


surrounding Sarcoxie. There were so 


many they had to camp by the wayside in 
the open air and cook what scanty victuals 
they could get by fires extemporized from 
fences and boards. 
invasion, many of them doubtless low and. 





filthy and vicious! I once saw a sample 
of such @ crowd a few miles ont in New. 





“with bloom, the earliest of which have 


soil next the row. with a potato hook before 


raspberries, 


sight, it goes without saying that the 


{ the Legumes and take less from the soil 
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about |'ries fourteen months after planting the 


‘often parents, who wish the child to ap- 
well as its daily surroundings. 


—as it lies in the warm air under the trees 


tented peaceful look! 


Just think of such an’ 





hundred of the rifraf of Philadelphia‘ were | 


quartered in a large barrack in the corner | 


of'a field doing theit cooking upon wrecks 
of stoves outside. It really seemed to me 
a crime to employ such people to pick the 
beautiful berries grown around there. 
SUPPLEMENTARY CROPS WITH 
“ *" BERRIES... to 
At this writing I am looking with a good | 
deal of satisfaction upon a fine crop of 
Alaska peas growing between the black- 
cap raspberries planted last year. The first |. 
team work I had done this year wag to. 
plow between the rows, cultivate thor- 
oughly, und harrow with a fine one-horsée 
harrow. Then I drilled ong rew of peas 
between each two rows of raspberries and 
now the rank, thrifty vines are covered 


already formed pods. The ground was 
rich and as the first crop of berries is 
always light it seemed a pity to lose the 
use of the soil. I must cultivate anyway 
for the ‘best interest of the berries, so all 
the-peas have cost is the price of the seed 
and the labor of sowing, except at the rate’ 
of one day’s labor per acre stirring the 


the peas were large enough to cultivate. 
The peas being a leguminous crop will 
leave the soil in as good a condition ag it 
was before and therefore will not injure 
the. berry bushes. The soil being warm 
and early I was able to plant several days 
before most gardeners in the county, and 
I am anticipating quick sales and the best 
price. We cleaned out the rows nicely 
and ‘have filled the vacancies among che 


Having a cash crop immediately in 


plantation has received timely and thor- 
ough cultivation which has greatly helped 
the berries and the fruit will be large and 
the growth for next year vigorous and 
thrifty. The peas will be out of the way 
of gathering the fruit and the soil in fine 
condition for keeping in good shape the 
balance of the season. 

Among my strawberries in the rows, the 
plants being 18 inches apart, I have plant- 
ed Golden Wax beans, two beans to a hill. 
I have practised this for several years. 
They are out of the way by the middle of 
July, or about the time to begin permitting 
runners to grow. The beans also belong to 


than most anything which can be planted. 
While upon this subject I might reply to 
several inquiries I have received in refer- 
ence to growing straiwberries as a crop 
supplementary to raspberries and black- 
berries. It can be done, but is not very 
satisfactory as they greatly interfere with 
cultivation the second year, in the spring. 
A strawberry row should be from 20 to 
30 inches wide if allowed to make a 
matted row, and a good thrifty one-year 
raspberry row is not less than two feet 
wide, so there is not much room to culti- 
vate unless the rows are more than seven 
feet apart, and if they are put this far 
apart there is a waste of ground after the 
strawberries are out of the way. More 
than this it is the opinion of good rasp- 
berry cultivators that the finest blackcaps 
can be grown with the rows pretty close 
together and ‘are less liable to anthrac- 
nose, 

Some practice heavy mulching of rasp- 
berry and blackberry plantation with 
straw, which is a very good system for 
farmers who have quantities of straw and 
where this is done, a narrow row of straw- 
berries may be grown even where the 
rows of raspberries are but six feet apart. 
As to the injury to the raspberries from 
the presence of the strawberries, it may 
cause some in a dry seai 
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> to one hundred bushels of strawber- 


raspberries makes up for some shrinkage 
in the latter. 





Notes. 





—Cleanliness is the best disinfectant. 

—Exercise is good medicine and cheap. 

—Dry, warm quarters are a joy to poul- 
try just now. 

—Clover, when displacing grain, ‘supplies 
the hens with substances which are lack- 
ing in grain, and also bulky food for heat- 
ing. 

—The principal ingredients of eggs are 
lime, nitrogen and phosphoric acid. Green 
bones, which have been hitherto thrown 
away, are the best and cheapest egg- 
making material extant; ahd this is be- 
cause bones are rich in atbumen, phosphate 
of lime and phosphoric acid. In short actual 
waste may be converted into eggs com- 
manding a high price. 

—The trouble with people who are sup- 
plying fresh eggs, is that they become 
careless, and-if they find a nest full of 
eggs that look clean, they will turn them 
in whether they know their age or not. 
That is no way to keep a trade for fresh 
eggs. Neither will dirty eggs help keep a 
fresh egg trade. In fact, dirty eggs sell 
for less than clean’ ones on a general mar- 
ket. 





Nature’s Teachings, 





It is a happy child whose mother, recog- 
nizes the kinship of spring to the budding 
human life, and the ties which in greater 
or less degree bind every soul to nature. 
All the seasons of the year furnish rich 
material for a wise interpreter. A little 
infant igs very susceptible to such influ- 
ences. Let the mother or nurse take the 
nervous, excited baby away from its 
anxious, or irritating though loving friends 
into the park or wood, to a sheltered nook 


by a running stream or within sound of |: 


lapping waters, and see how the tense 
lines and drooping curves of the face, the 
strained expression of the eyes, the sharp 
cry, the pwitchings of the body, will grad-. 
ually give place to a relieved peaceful look 
and a norma! and restful condition, 

Few realize uhe intense activity of a 
child’s brain, its expenditure of nervous 
force, or the cruelty of trying to rouse or 
excite it to take greater interest in people 
or things around them, 
phlegmatic temperament may not be so 
sensitive to injury, the effect is bad, and 
upon a nervous organization most deplor- 
able. Many of the physical ailments or 
mental] peculiarities are induced or greatly 
increased, by such thoughtless or inju- 
dicious efforts upon the part of friends, and 


pear more attractive. The effort should 
be to protect the child from pain or shock 
and to see that it develops naturally. Such 
development will be affected ‘by the health, 
strength and inheritance of the child, as 


Have you not noticed the happiness of a 
baby—from three months old and upward 


while the sunlight filters down upon it 
through the rustling leaves? What.a con- 
The little hands 
move like the leaves to catch the sunbeams, 
and soft cooing sounds express its pleas- 
ure. Think of the influence of many days 
of this life upon the growing child. Notice 
as the months pass how a blade of. grass, } 
a flower, a fly, an ant, a bird affect it; see 

how long it will sit on the grass pleased 

with the little things around it. Worms 

and bugs arouse a friendly curiosity, and. 
a butterfly is but another kind of a beauti- 

ful leat.—Washington Home Magaziue 
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SEED PACKETS. 


WE CARRY IN 8TOCK MILLIONS OF ; 


Ks 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEED BAGS. 


Beautifully illustrated and-made up complete ready for seeds. 


The only complete Catalogue of Flower and 


taining all colored illustrations. Price to “* Dealers only,” $1.00 per copy. 
LITHOGRAPHED COVERS, INSERTS, HANGERS, etc., for Seedsmen. 
SHOW CARDS,-LABELS, and all fine grade color work a specialty, Write for estimates. 
BRETT LITHOGRAPHING Co., 
409-411-418-415 Pearl St., New York 
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—Sediments, or strati : 
‘variably those which. have been laid down 
under water. They are always recognizable 
as such, because divided into these layers, 
which the action of the water always. pro- 
duces. . 

—One of the small varieties of huckle- 
berry is fertilized by a bee, which, com- 
ing underneath the flower and filling his 
proboscis up in order to get the honey, 
the flower throws a shower of pollen in 
his face, to be carried to the next host. 

—The long undulating folds in which 
the Appalachians were produced when 
first thrown up are characteristic of moun- 
tein ranges the world over. The Alps, the 
Pyrenees, the Caucasus, Himalayas, Andes 


and Rockies are built in just that way. | 


They are enormously thick beds or masses, 
and they are all ridged up into these folds. 


—The flowers of all the pumpkins are 
monoecious—having the stamens and pis- 
tils in distinct flowers, but both growing 
tpon the same individual plant; they also 
bear perfect flowers containing both or- 
gans. Nevertheless, the pistils and 
stamens. not developing at the same time, 
it is impossible for the flowers to fertil- 
ize themselves. This same necessity for 
insect aid in the fertilization of flowers 
is well known in Australia, with both the 
red clover and the apple. 

—The bats pass the winter in eaves, the 
attics of houses’ and barns, or in hollow 
trees, hanging downward by their hind 
claws, eating nothing and moving not. All 
the carnivora, or flesh eaters, as the mink, 
skunk, opossum, fox and wolf,.are 
winter active and voracious, needing. much 
food to supply the necessary animal heat 
of the body. Hence-they are much more 
bold than in summer, .and the henyard or 
sheep pen of the. farmer -is- too frequently. 
called upon. to supply this extra demand. 

~—By breaking open rotten: logs one can 
find ‘in widwinter the grubs or larvae of 
many of the wood-boring beetles, and be- 
neath Jogs and stones near the margins 
of ponds and brooks, hordes of the mag- 
gots or larvae of certain kinds of flies 
may often be found’ huddled together in 
great masses, The latvae of a few butter- 
flies also live over winter beneath chips 
or bunches of leaves near ‘the roots of 
their food plant; or in’ webs of their own 
construction, ‘which ‘are woven on the 
stems close to the buds whose expanding 
leaves will furnish them their first meal in 


—In a paper on the sailing flight of 
birds read in the British Association, Mr. 
G. H. Ryan pointed out that the support 
of @ bird indefinitely in the air without 
flapping its wings is apparently contrary 
to the law of the conservation of energy, 
and must be due to either upward air 
currents, variation of wind velocity, with 
altitude, variation of wind yelocity with 
time, or the presence of vortices in the air. 
In the discussion of these theories, each of 
which was considered, the author ex- 
pressed the opinion that birds in flight are 
often carriéd up by a side gust of wind, 
and that this is one of the causes of the 
phenomena presented by the sailing bird. 
—American Cultivator. 





American Peaches in Italy. 





. It is remarkable that the most popular 
varieties of peaches in the Old World are 
those of American origin. An Italian Hor- 
ticultural Magazine on the ¢onductors’ 
table ‘gives high praise to the Amsden, 
Alexander, Wilder and Downing. These 
are especially praised for their earliness. 
In our country, the chief objection to the 
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ings with comic illustrations, affordin 
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@e Grape Baskets. 
Sizes, 3%, 5, 8, 10 and 
15 pounds. 
Peach Covers. 
Wood, burlap and cotton, 


BERRY, PEACH AND GRAPE CRATES. 

Crate stocx and box shooks in all sizes. direct from 
the manufacturers. Special prices to dealers and cat 
load buyers. Write for catalogue. 

A. H. MONTAGUE & SON, 
Manufacturers and Agents, 

120 Warren St.. New York Citx 
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and Berry, quart and pint boxes 
with tight corners, $3 per M. Material in the flat 
$1.50 and $2.00 per M, Circulars free. Address, 


WEST WEBSTER BASKET CO., 
West Webster, Monroe Uo., N. Y 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Berry Raskets in the Flat 
$1.50 per M., 
And Forms for Making 
Berry Baskets :75c. 
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: BRIGHTON, N. Y. 
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VEW SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


For the Cure of 


STRICTURE. 


Men Suffering from Stricture or 
Enlargement of the Prostate 
Gland Need no Longer Appeal 
to the Surgeon. 


ASOLVENT FOUND 


Not since the discovery of Ether has a 
reater boon been given to suffering men. 
For Centuries they have submitted to the Sur- 
eeon’s Knife, have used Sounds and Bougies 
f keep the passage open; yet such methods 
have never cured the disease, } 

The Solvent Method is so simple that you 
wonder why it has not been.dis- 4 
covered before; makes operating needless; 
cures When operations fail, Itis a safe 4 

HOME TREATMENT. 

You will see why the new self-treatment 
must cure when you read our Illustrated Book 
of New Truth about urethral troubles, 

It tells of what the remedy is made, . 

Ittells how and why it cures both organic 
and spasmodic stricture. 

How it overcomes ard removes enlargement 
and irritation of the prostate gland, ; } 

How it removes urethral obstruction, in. 
fammation and chronic mucous discharges. 

If afflicted, this book is worth to you ali 
that perfect recovery is worth. 

Write at once to the Empire Medical Co., 
59 Smith Bldg., Boston, Mass., fortheir 4 
free book called ** Solvent Alterans.” Do 3 
not submit to operation until you investigate. 4 
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What (0c. Will Do! 


We want te secure a hundred thousand new trial 
subscribers to THE HEARTHSTONE, the largest 
popular-priced family periodical in America, 
witn the greatest circuiation at any sumbliac publication 
in the world. THTE HUHARTHSTONE is a welcome 
gisitor in almost every nook and corner of the U nited 
States, and is also read in Europe, Asia, Africa and 
Australia. Everv number of THE HEARTHS PONE 
is bright» fresh and interesting. Every member 
of tné amily wuienjoy .t. Eight wetropohtan-sized 
pages. 48 double-length colts ot sp?rkling literarv 
matter in every issue, Stories, Navels and Novel- 
ettes from such writers as Amanda M. Dougtas, 
“Josiah Allen’s Wife,” Clara Augusta, Mrs. Mary J. 
Holmes, Mrs. E. Burke Collins and Marion Harand, 
will soon be printed in our columns. In order to make 
THE HEARTHSTONE better known and give all 
an opportunity to enjoy its regular visits, we make the 
following extremelv liberal and legitimate offer: 
Upon receipt of Ten Cents _ in silver or postage 
stamps we will send i) HE HEARTHSTONE on trial 
all the rest of this year and all the teliowing 
juieresung and amusing reading matter. Ten popu- 
lar Novels as follows: 


COLD AND CLITTER, 
BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


TESTED, 
BY ELLIS PEYTON. 


DARNLEY’S QUEST, 
BY T. C. HARBAUGH. 


AMY’S LOVER, 
BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


HUCH BICKESTER’S WIFE, 
BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


PRINCESS BAB, 
BY FRANCIS HODGSON BURNETT. 


UNCLE LOT, 
BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


AUNT SUE’S PANIC, 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


MR. MIFFLIN’S THEORIES, 
BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 


OUR MUTUAL ENEMY, 
BY JANE G. AUSTIN. 


The Adventures of Mr. and Mrs. Spoopendyke 


as follows: Some Difficulty About a Dog, Temporarily 
Mislaid. The Difficuities of a Witness, The Lost Shirt 
Stud, In the Surf, Abe Wallace’s Love, Spoopendyke s 
Suspenders, A Peculiar Boarder, A Complicated Gar- 
ment, Woman in Politics, A Little Large in the Neck. 


Comic and Pathetic Recitations. 


What troubled the Nigger, ‘* Just His Luck,” Where 
the Lion Koareth, The Rev. Plato Johnson Visits New 
York, Josh Billings on Gongs, Pat Contrives to Save 
his Bacon, Pat and the Oysters. Bachelors and Flirts, 
A Possum Hunt, Howit Worked, A Lost Opportunity, 
Making it Plain, She Wouldn’t Heed, He Didn’t Come 
Back, Hither. A Local Suggestion, She Thought She 
Knew, Why She Didn’t Marry, Knew Too Much, Em- 
barrassing, Either Will Do, and many others. 


The Widow Bedott Papers 


di zekiah Bedott, Widow Jenkins’ Ani- 
eee fi Grane Walks In, The Widow Loses Her 
Beau, Mt. Crane About to Propose, Mr. Crane Walks 
Out, The Widow ** SetaHer Cap. She Tyaden ie 


"Budget of Fun. 


Containing an aggregation of button-bursting, side- 
splitting jokes, anecdotes, funny sayings, odd happen- 
< with comic illustrations, affording mirth for the 


in 
millions. 


Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures. 


These are “old as the hills,’’ but are avo amusing 
and fresh, and papas pC Bag ¥ —- ti A pedona! ‘a 

youread them. Mrs. Caudle was a “terror” s y. 
“7 guarantee to send THK HEARTHSTONE all 
the rest of this year aud the above splendid array of 
treading matter, viz-: = 

Ten Popular Novels: The Adventures o r. 
and Mrs. Spoopendyke. Comic and Pathetic 
Recitations, The Widow sedott Papers, The 
Budget of kun and Mre. Caudle’s Curtain Lec- 
tures, ana al: tor Ten Cents! send silver or post- 
we Stamps, and Send 'I'v-Day! Address 


'ZE REARTHSTONE, 26 Reade St., New York,P.0.Box 1198 














AVORITES 


Stems of Red Cross Currants at Roches- 
ter are often five inches long. 


The Way To Spray isto useene °°" 
< @ WOVELTY FORCE 
and SPRAY PUMPS 


ia ae Plenty of force and little labor 
“* Jy required. Neat, compact. light 
mt economical. _We_ deliver 
iN sample for only $1.50. Agents 
A wanted everywhere. 
The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio. 


——__ 
Wanted Agents, Dealers, Farmers, 
or others having , $50 Top Buggy827.25 
spare time to take saree. 4 Pass. Top Surrey, $40 
ordersfor Buggies $45 Buggy, $20.25 

: Cartsand Harness $21 Team Harness, $10.25 
at eut prices. S/Y ¢sRuezy “ $3.70 
Buy of Factory. SaveMiddleman’sProfit. Where we have noAgent 


¥e sell Consumers at factory prices. Order quick’. Catalogue free. 
U.8. BUGGY & CART CO., J 26, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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0 YOU WART TO RECEIVE 

Lots of LETTERS, Papers, Cards, Mag- 

Beery azines, Novelties, etc., If so, send 

us2 2 eent stamp &, & we will 

put your name in our Agents’ Directory, 

. Which we send to facturers, publishers an 

i * supply houses; best chance you ever had; send 

at once, We will surprise & delight you. Address 

Mame HARTZ & GRAY, Box 407, NewYork City 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


2 aWeekEas 


A MY No trouble to make $18 a 

See a us quick, you will be su 
to inven US your address any way. It will be for your interest 
week estigate. Write today. You can Mively make @ 
casy, ROYAL MANUFATURING CO,, PAs 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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REYNOLDS 
EXPERIENCE IN HORTICULTURE. 


Gathering and Marketing 
Fruits, 








It is quite a gratifying achievement. to 
be able to produce fine fruits of the several 
species that can ‘be successfully grown in 
our climate. There are men who follow 
fruit growing for market many years and 
never produce fruit that is superior of its 
kind, fruit that will command extra prices 
in the market and be selected by consum- 
ers in preference to that offered by others. 
This failure to produce the best of its kind 
is probably owing to sorfile defect in the 
grower’s mental or moral character. He 
mray be one who never makes an earnest, 
persistent effort to excel in anything that 
he undertakes, always content to be me- 
diocre only. Perhaps he lacks the requisite 
intelligence to so fertilize and till the soil, 
transplant, cultivate, prune and care for 
the trees and plants and protect the fruits 
as to persuade them to do their best. There 
are a great many of this class of men in 
every vocation in life. Those among agri- 
culturists or horticulturists who produce 
grass, grain, vegetables or fruits above the 
average in quality are still in a very small 
minority, and those who make seasonable 
warfare upon the fungi and insects which 
are especially inimical to the complete, 
healthful development of fruit, are in a 
still smaller minority. 

Again, there are those who succeed in 
producing fine fruit and yet fail to put it 
on the market so that it will show to the 
best advantage, attract customers and be 
the first to sell from the fruit stands. In 
the mercantile world every article offered 
for sale is exhibited in the must favorable 
conditions. . Experts are employed to dress 
up the windows and counters of salesrooms 
in the most attractive styles. Fruit pick- 
ers should be drilled to handle fruit with- 
out bruising or pressing, to throw out all 
partially decayed, unripe or otherwise 
marred or defective specimens; to fill the 
packages full and to so adjust the fruit in 
the top layer that the sunny, brightest 
colored side shall be seen and the stems, or 
pedicels, concealed. Purchasers have come 
to believe that the visible specimens are 
favorable ones and rate the invisible ac- 
cordingly. By this I do not mean that the 
grower should select all the largest, finest 
fruits and put them on top, but that, while 
the fruit in the top layer fairly represents 
what will be found all the way through 
box, basket, barrel or other package it will, 
at the same time, represent the best, high- 
est colored sides of that fruit. 

' Another point in which the fruit grower 
should seek to excel is in having the pack- 
ages full measure and filled full. If you 
are selling berries in pint or quart boxes be 
sure that those boxes hold a pint or quart 
and that they contain that amount of fruit. 
Nothing excites distrust in a purchaser 
quicker than the conviction that he is re 
ceiving short measure and few are willing 
to take a box or basket that is not quite 
full. It does not pay the fruit grower to 
be small, to pinch in measure; it does pay 
him to be honest, even liberal in deal. I 
think our grape growers have injured their 
_tracs by the way they have gradually cut 
d-n the sizes of their baskets until the 
‘ten pound basket” holds little, if any, 
more than eight pounds and other pack- 
ages in proportion. I am aware that the 
price of grapes is much too low to pay cost 
of production, but consumers like to know 
how much they are-buying for their money 
and any surreptitious snethods of increas- 
ing prices will react upon the producers. 
The same is true in peath baskets; they 
have kept cutting them down, sinaller and 
smaller until the pony basket is a very un- 
certain and deceptive measure. 

A word about neatness and cleanliness in 
packages... A berry basket that has been 
used over and over again until it is 
weather-beaten and filthy does not attract 
buyers for the fruit it contains even when 
that fruit is first-class. Berry baskets are 
now so cheap—about $2.50 per thousand— 
it does not pay to use them when they be- 
come repulsive, soiled or weather beaten 
and probably most dealers wou!d purekase 
more freely, if not pay the quarter cent 
cost of box, if relieved of the trouble of 
looking after and returning the boxes, while 
neat, clean, new looking boxes will always 
meet with readier sale than the other kind. 
The market or business end of the fruit 
business is an important one and cannot he 
neglected with impunity. The proper dis- 
tribution of the crops of fruits grown in 
this country is a problem still very far from 
being solved. The most noted and access- 
ible markets of the country are congested 
nearly every season, while those less easy 
of access or less prominent may be suifer- 
ing from deficiency. It will pay fruit grow- 
ers to study the markets of the countiy 
well, to use the mails, the telegraph and 
telephone, liberally, and find out where the 
demand exceeds the supply. I kaow fruit 
growers who are in frequent communica- 
tion with dealers in a number of tue pr-m- 
inent markets during the fruit harvests 
and when they find that they can do bet- 
ted with any species, in one market than 
in others they ship that kind there. It 
often happens that they can do better in 
one market with currants, in another with 
cherries, in another with peaches, pears or 
plums and so will be shipping to several 
different markets at the same time. Even 
when they are unable to net more for a 
species of fruits in a distant market than 
in their home market, shipping off a por- 
tion of their crop will serve to keep their 
home market from becoming glutted. 


TENT-CATERPILLAR NUMEROUS. 


We learn through the daily papers that the 
tent-caterpillar (Clisiocampa Americana) 
is doing a great deal of damage to apple 
and other trees in Genesee County, N. Y. 
It would seem that there can be no reason- 
able excuse for orchard owners allowing 
that pest to get the upper hands of them, 
so much has been written about them 
for the last half century, and their de- 
struction is so feasible, when promptly met 
with the right weapons. They are not new 
and strange visitors. There was quite a 
formidable invasion of them early in the 
fifties and they have carried on a guerrilla 
warfare ever since. In the neighbor- 
hood in Ontario County, in which 
I owned a farm at the time of their first 
invasion, in force, several orchards were 
almost entirely stripped of their foliage. I 
read the agricultural papers at that time 
and was on the lookout for their appear- 
ance. When trimming my orchard, in Feb- 
ruary and March, I carefully examined the 
twigs of the branches for the little ring of 
wax covered eggs and was surprised to see 
how easily they could be detected and the 
twigs cut off and burned. Later, when the 
catenpillars first began to hatch and spin 
small, triangular webs, those webs, or 
tents, could be readily discerned and, by 
means of ladders, reached and crushed or 
the smal] caterpillars mashed between two 
pieces of shingle. Those on the tips of 
high ‘branches, inaccessible by ladders, 
‘were reached by long poles and twisted 
‘out. They were most readily discovered in 
the early morning, when the dew covered 
and revealed the nests. By spending two 
or three mornings a week, for as many 
weeks, they were hunted down and de- 
stroyed and soon failed to return. 

The canker-worm is a little more formid- 
able.They do not col’ect in tents and cannot 
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be caught napping, but they are voracious 
feeders upon the foliage of the apple tree 
and if Paris green be sprayed upon that 
foliage, when the worms are young they 
will soon succumb to the potency of the 
poison. The trouble is, orchardists gener- 
ally wait too long before preparing for war 
and attacking the enemy and then the 
small amount of poison swallowed by each 
individual is insufticient to cause death. In 
fact, the fruit grower must promptly meet 
his enemies on the frontier and not wait 
for them to invade and tuke possession of 
his territory. No doubt, in many cases, he 
could “carry the war into Africa” and at- 
tack the enemy in his winter quarters, if 
he were better posted in the habits and 
life history of the insects. 
CLIMATIC CONDITIONS. 

A great deal was said by citizens, gen- 
erally, about the cold spring and especially 
the cold May. The complaint was justified 
so far as related to May, but March aver- 
aged 35 degrees, which was five above the 
average for 27 years. The mean tempera- 
ture of April was 46 degrees, two above 
the average for 27 years, but the mean for 
May was 56, one degree below the aver- 
age. The month of May was very dry in 
Rochester, only 1.33 inches of rain having 
fallen, while the average for 27 years was 
3.20 inches. The deficiency, however, was 
local, as they were complaining in Ohio of 
a superabundance of moisture and about 
the middle of the month I visited farmers 
in the western part of Monroe County who 
complained that the frequent rains pre- 
vented early working the soil and sowing 
and planting. For the last few days we 
have had plentiful rains in Rochester and 
favorable weather for the growth of fungi. 
Spraying should be diligently attended to. 
—P. C. Reynolds. 





The Hudson Valley Society. 


Taking up the subject of “Promising 
New Fruits,’ Mr. Hale said that the Jap- 
anese plums were certainly the most in- 
teresting at present, and he believed they 
wculd be more profitable than any. plums 
introduced in the last 25 years. While 
they do not equal some European varie- 
ties in quality, they are very 
hardy, early bearers, ship well, and 
in quality some are very good, 
if not best, though some are very 
poor. Burbank is the-most satisfactory 
of the older varieties; Chabot next, then 
Normand, a yellow-fleshed sort. Wickson 
blocms very early, colors well after pick 
ing. One should have an expcriment-or- 
chard of these plums, they vary so. 

Chestnuts—Come next in interest. Chest- 
nut-growing is here to stay, and one can 
no longer be dependent on forest trees. 
Foreign sorts, as a rule, are net equal 
in quality to our own, but some Japanese 
varieties are of great promise, especially 
two raised by Burbank of California and 
bought by the late A. J. Coe of Con- 
necticut. A graft set in March, owing to 
arrested growth in dry weather, bore nuts 
in the fall. Early Reliance and Mammoth 
are excellent--the latter overbears, and 
very early. There are thousands of acres 
of rocky land, now nearly worthless, in 
this and other sections, which will in 
time bear profitable nut orchards. We 
have much to learn about grafting the 
chestnut. 

Apples—Last season was a red-letter 
one for American apple-growers, because 
the immense crop compelled them to seek 
new markets. Southern cities that for- 
merly consumed only a few lots had such 


qtanties run in that the apple-eating habit 


became general, and towns which never 
handled ‘apples before had eight to ten 
carloads, and will hereafter becor 

lar customers. The demand, for. 

will surely increase, and Mr. Hale is 
planting 100 acres of apple orchard in 
Connecticut. Among new sorts, Sutton's 
Beauty is one of the most promising. 
Known for 40 years in Worcester Co., 
Mass., it is new in the general market. An 
early and profuse bearer, of fine flavor, 
handsome, and a good keeper. (A plate 
of this apple, from the Geneva Station 
exhibit, was here brought in and shown.) 
Wealthy is an excellent commercial varie- 
ty, and for a yellow sort there is‘ nothing 
better than Yellow Transparent. (In re- 
ply to a question about the Rome Beauty, 
Prof. Beach said it was a moderate grow- 
er, a good eating apple, not acid enough 
for cooking.) 

Peaches.—The hardiness of peaches de- 
pends on hardy buds, and after long grow- 
ing of Persian varieties we are looking 
to kinds of North China origin for this 
quality. The Elberta, so successful at the 
South, is one of these. Snead is one of 
the earliest—not a freestone, but ripens to 
the pit. Triumph is about as early. 
Greenboro is very early, but poor in qual- 
ity. Carman is very hardy, yellow skin, 
white flesh; ripens 10th to 15th of Aug- 
ust. Among late sorts, Fox Seedling and 
Salway are best. But don’t think  be- 
cause you live north you must get out of 
the way of southern growers and raise 
only late kinds. Grow the best early 
kinds, in the best manner; put them on 
the Market, and let Delaware, Maryland 
and Georgia get the market away from 
you if they can. (Mr. Hale is doing that 
himself, and will set 5000 early trees). 
Ask long and hard and get what you 
went. Remember, also, to thin, thin, thin 
your growing crops. Leave the fruit six 
inckes apart. 

Strawberries.—The Mary grows well, is 
a profuse bearer of brilliant red berries; 
quality not high. Isabella, _late, 
dark colored; as good as Gandy. 
and more prolific. William Belt 
is a stromg grower, but inclined 
to rust; also the Marshall. The Gandy, 
vwkile a moderate bearer in some sections, 
yields 6000 to 7000 quarts in Cumberland 
Co., N. J. The Clyde has been observed 
in six or seven states: is a vigorous plant, 
large foliage, perfect flowers, heavy berry, 
smooth, firm and fair—best Mr. H. ever 
saw. Only objection would be its light 
searlet color. 

Raspberries.—In reds, the King is the 
best early, one of the largest. The Lou- 
don packs well, having a’ small cap and 
solid flesh. Miller is equally early, berry 
smaller, very reliable. In blackeaps, Kan. 
sas is far ahead of all others; bears enor. 
mously, jet black berries, good quality. 

Blackberries.—The Eldorado, after two 
years’ trial, is superb in quality and yield; 
no center core. Erie is vigorous, pro- 
dvetive, fruit firm and solid. 

W. F. Taber said Erie and Minnewaska 
were equally hardy with him, but some- 
times both were winter killed. Last year 
when fruit trees were killed, blackberries 
escaped. 

In answer to question by Prof. Jordan, 
Mr. Hale said liberal application of pot- 
ash on sandy land produced the best-col- 
ored fruit.—Country Gentleman. 





What He Really Feared. 


“What! you wish me to pay in advante?” 
said an inexperienced rider to a livery st- 
bie proprietor. ‘Are you afraid I shan’t 
come back with the horse?’ 

“Ahem! It is just possible the horse may 
come back without you,” retorted the man 
of the stable.—Sketch. 





To improve the appetite, restore healthy 
action to the bowels, promote digestion, 


and regulate all the bodily functions, Ay- | 


er’s Pills are the best. As a mild but ef- 
fective aperient, no pill is in greater de- 
mand or more highly recommended by 
the medical profession. 





Roman Food. 
i Fen 4 

Among the Romans the adulteration of 
food was unknown... They were noted for 
the purity of all staple articles of nutrition. 
In this particular they were far in advance 
of us, with whom the adulteration of food 
is the rule rather than the exception. 
With us flour, chalk and plaster of paris 
are mixed; with bread, alum and sulphite 
of copper; vinegar, with mineral acidsig 
pickles, with copper; tea, with prussian 
blue and peppers and spices and many 
other articles with all sorts of ingredients. 
If the Romans had the advantage over us 
in this particular, we excel them in the 
variety of our aliments and in modes of 
preparation. Of the few things they pos- 
sessed in common with us asparagus was 
one. With them, however, the stalks were 
much larger, three or four not infrequently 
weighing a pound. It was eaten, as with 
us, with a white sauce. Preparations of 
pork were similar. Indeed it is from the 
Romans that we derive a knowledge of 
how to make brawn, sausages and blood 
puddings. The two last were invented in 
the reign of Tiberius. The puddings wete 
made of pig’s blood interspersed with 
cubes of fat, precisely as they are prepared 
today. Dormice were also considered a 
great delicacy by the Romans. They were 
specially fattened and were used as a basis 
for soup and in ‘the form of sausage and 
brawn.—Exchange. 





Does Successin Farming Depend 
more on the Size of the Farm 
than on its Management. 


Success in farming does not depend more 
on the size of the farm than on its man- 
agement. It matters not how large or 
small a farm may be, if it is poorly man- 
aged it will not be a success. Management 
is everything. It is doubtless true that a 
large farm, properly managed, will yield 
greater returns than a small one, provid- 
ing there is an ample supply of capital to 
back it. We take this view from the fact 
that there is a greater scope for the use 
of improved machinery, improved live 
stock, ete., than can possibly be had upon 
a small farm. While this may be true of 
a large farm; yet a very small farm, con- 
sisting of only a few acres (more properly 
a garden) situated near a large city and 
devoted principally to small fruits, berries 
and vegetables will occasionally yield 
greater returns per acre for the capital in- 
vested than a very large farm. In this 
section of the country, 40 to 80 acres is 
considered a small farm and 160 acres and 
over a large farm. Now the size of the 
farm must depend upon the man. Some 
men have better management thaa others 
and have the ability to oversee large forces 
of men and do business on a large scale. 
Such men can successfully manage a large 
farm. A man wha likes to putter around 
by lhimself, and who has but little execu- 
tive ability, might do well on a small farm, 
but would make a miserable failure in try- 
ing to run a large farm. Hence success 
in farming depends less upon the size of 
the farm than on its management.—Farm 
and Home. 





Review of Bulletin No. 117. 


In Bulletin No. 98, the New York Agti- 
cultural Experiment Station (Geneva) de- 
scribed ‘the leaf spot disease vf plums and 
cherries, discussed the experiments in pre- 
vention of the disease made in 1895 and 
indicated spraying with Bordeaux mixture 
as a dine of treatment.promising success. 
The experiments wefe vontinned in 1896 


| and the results of the work are given in 


Bulletin No. 117 of: station on “Treat=" 
ment of Leaf Spot-in: Plum and Cherry 
Orchards in 1896.” ‘This is now being dis- 
tributed and may be obtained free by ap- 
plication to the station. Bordeaux mixture 
has proven its efficiency as a preventive of 
the disease and is, for plums, a practical 
and profitable remedy. 

The bulletin discusses fully the experi- 
ments made with different numbers of 
treatments applied at different times and 
upon different varieties of plums, and 
shows the percentage of injury and the 
yield of fruit from sprayed and unsprayed 
trees. In the case of Italian Prune, upon 
which variety the disease was most prey- 
alent in 1896, the best results followed 
three sprayings made May 25th, June 17th 
and July 14th. The amount of disease was 
materially lessened, though, when only 
two applications of the fungicide were 
given. The results indicate that in ordi- 
nary years, when the disease is no worse 
than it was in 1896, it may be practically 
controlled by two sprayings, one made ten 
days after the blossoms fall and the other 
three weeks later. The average yield of 
the sprayed trees of Italian Prune was 
2414 poands more per tree than that of the 
unsprayed trees and the cost of the gain 
was less than one cent per pound. 

There was little leaf spot present upon 
the cherry trees studied in 1896 so that 
the results of treatment upon them were 
inconclusive. The Bordeaux mixture did 
not harm the foliage, but it did spot the 
fruit so that traces were plainly seen at 
ripening nearly two months after the ap- 
plication. Therefore, no definite line of 
treatment for the disease on cherries can 
as yet be recommended.—New York Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 





Review of Bulletin No. 114. 


Gooseberries is the subject of bulletin 
No. 114 of the New York State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station which has just 
been issued. The subject has been treated 
in an exhaustive manner so that the bul- 
letin will be of great value to fruit grow- 
erg and nurserymen who are interested in 
growing and propagating this fruit. 

The different classes of gooseberries are 
discussed at length and their botanical 
features are given in a popular way so 
that any one may readily distinguish be- 
tween them. For practical purposes culti- 
vated gooseberries may be divided into two 
general ‘dlasses, namely, European and 
American. The European class shows su- 
periority in: 

1. The large size'and variety of colors of 
the fruit. 2. The early marketable condi- 
tion of the green crop. This is an advan- 
tage because the green fruit is not as easily 
injured in handling as is the ripe fruit; it 
is exposed for a shorter time to sun scaid, 
cracking and attacks of mildew; the early 
prices are usually as good or even better 
than the prices of the ripe fruit; when the 
fruit_is marketed green the plant is par- 
tially relieved from the exhausting process 
of ripening the fruit and the seed. 3. That 
European varieties are preferred at fruit 
preserving establishments. 

The best American varieties are superior 
to the European gooseberries as a class in: 

1. Produciiveness. 2. Hardiness. 3, 
The ease with which they may be propa- 
gated. 4. Quality, delicacy of flavor and 
thin texture of the skin of the fruit. 5, 
Freedom from mildew. 

Prominent fruit growers report yields 
of American varieties of from one-half ton 
to four tons per acre. The largest yields of 
the American kinds are greater than hare 
been obtained from the European varieties 
and the Jatter should not be planted unless 
one is prepared to contend with the 
mildew. 

The pages of the bulletin contain numer- 
ous cuts illustrating the botanical features, 
habits of growth and life size pictures of 


ome 


as some of the injurious insects and dis- 
eases. ; 

There are now two hundred and twenty- 
two varieties of cultivated gooseberries 
growing on the Station grounds, besides 
numerous Station seedlings and specimens 
of native species. The cultivated varieties 
are being carefully tested and brief notes 
are given on those varieties that have 
borne fruit. 

The different methods of propagation are 
discussed at length as is also the field and 
garden culture. 

Finaliy the common insect and fungous 
pests are illustrated and described so that 
they may be known when they appear and 
remedies are given with which to combat 
them when they appear in destructive 
numbers. 

Only a limited edition of this bulletin 
was published, so that it’ will not be sent 
to all names on the regular mailing list. 
However, copies will be cheerfully sent to 
all. who will take the trouble to apply for 
them.—New York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 





Peninsula Horticulturists Talk. 


SPRAYING. 

Discussion brought out the fact that 
sprayed trees not only produce more mar- 
ketable fruit, but fruit of better quality 
that would both ship:and keep longer. 
Professor Powell said that they had no 
slack barrels since they had sprayed. The 
fruit was solid and bore shipment better 
than unsprayed. They had _ Spitzenberg 
trees that bore the eighth consecutive crop 
the last year of ten to fifteen barrels of 
apples to the tree; fruit of very highest 
quality 

S. H. Derby showed Winesap from 
sprayed trees 50 per cent. finer that Wine- 
sap ordinarily is. Also Jackson, sprayed, 
and from trees affected by cedar rust. He 
also read an able paper on apples, and 
from his experiments thought it possible to 
have fair crops of apples every year, if 
the orchard were properly cultivated and 
sprayed. The sand storms had damaged 
the buds somewhat the past spring, thus 
preventing a full crop of fruit setting. 
Trees must not be sprayed while in bloom, 
or harm will] result. 

Professor F. D. Chester, of Delaware 
Experiment Station, gave the results of 
his spraying on apples the past year. 
Thirteen baskets of Winesap apples of first 
grade were obtained from a sprayed tree; 
three baskets from an unsprayed tree, and 
much poorer fruit. All solutions injure 
peach foliage more or less. 

PEHARS, { 

Asked for a list of pears for market, 
Czptain ‘R. S. Emory said he would plant 
Manning, Bartlett, Duchess, Keiffer and 
Lawrence. ‘Dr. Black and J. S. Harris 
corroborated this list. There was no 
early pear yet tested of more value than 
Manning. Lawson was a good grower, 
and in some instances gave good crops of 
beautiful fruit, but whether the market 
would take it or not remained to be seen. 
It was some time coming into bearing. 
IKXoonce was new and not fruited. The 
Alaimo, of Texas, was very similar to 
Bartlett in every way. Professor Heiges, 
United States Pomologist, said the Sum- 
mer Beauty, a new pear from Texas, was 
very early and a fine pear every way. 
Moore’s Sugar was better than Seckel 
and larger. In fact, he knew no better 
pear in quality; ripens with Giffard. 

CROPS FOR PROFIT. 

The consensus of opinion was that fruit 
culture paid better when diversified, un- 
less one was peculiarly situated. Although 
the late Colonel Wilkins, of Kent county, 
‘Mad., had | 
rom 105,000. trees, $108,000, , 
said we need not look for the same) profit- 
able crops of peaches as in former years. 
Railroads had opened up new localities 
which brought fruit in competition. He 
said the best thing would be to lengthen 
the season at each end by the introduction 
of better varieties than *ve now have. <As 
an inducement he proposed offering pre- 
miums to such as would introduce better 
varieties than we now have, and a resolu- 
tion to that effect was passed. 

PBACHES. 


Professor Powell said that the shoots 
coming below the bud in seedling trees was 
no indication of yellows although it had 
been considered in former years. It was 
coused by he process of budding, the 
string used in tying the bud causing a 
girdle; trees not budded did not show this. 
Professor Wait said Georgia growers uni- 
versally planted small trees, and made as 
good orchards ‘out of them as from big 
trees. Some growers preferred small sec- 
ond or third-grade one-year-old trees, 
while others planted June buds. 

ROOT PRUNING: 

Mr. Derby had practised cutting off most 
of the roots when planting. His per cent. 
of loss by transplanting was small and 
trees had made an excellent growth. If 
a tree showed roots on one side and none 
on the other he simply cut the bark a lit- 
tle, causing new roots to start and suf- 
ficient roots all around the tree was the 
result. Professor Powell was trying an 
experiment with 500 peach, apple, plum 
and pear trees, and grape vines on two 
different kinds of soil to determine if the 
Stringfellow method of root pruning were 
desirable here. 

GRAPES. 

J. E. Carter reported for the committee 
on grapes. He trained on the Kniffin sys- 
tem arms 2 1-2 feet long. Three hail- 
storms had about ruined the crop the past 
season. In spite of this, had netted $70 
per. acre. Sprayed with Bordeaux mix- 
ture twice before blooming and twice af- 
ter. Moore’s Early was the best variety, 
Niagara next and Concord third. A num- 
ber of new varieties are on trial. Moore’s 
Diamond is not equal to Niagara. Uses 
scarlet clover kainit, and rock as fertiliz- 
ers. Mr. Killen still regards Concord as 
his most profitable variety; sold his grapes 
the past season for $40 per ton. ‘Mr. 
Gulick has found Professor Munson’s new 
varieties to succeed admirably here. 

PLUMS. ‘ 

Mr. Kerr said it was a fact that red 
plums of the red goose type bad sold 
higher the past summer than either blue 
or green of the domestic type. The market 
demanded a red plum. He had found 
natives far superior to_others, and was 
digging up other sorts. Milton averaged 
larger than Wild Goose, and was earlier 
Smiley was the best to pollenize Wiid 
Goose and others of this type. The six 
Japan varieties he would advise to plant 
were Yosebe, Red June, Abuadance, 
Berckmans, Maru, and Chabot, ripening in 
order named; Willard was of little value, 

NUTS. 

J. W. Killen reported he had five vari- 
eties of hazel, 14 of chestnut; besides sev- 
eral of pecans, Persian, Japan and black 
walnuts, butternuts, and shellbarks. He 
showed specimens of the Killen, a new 
Japan chestnut measuri.% 6 1-4 inches in 
circumference. Quality equal to any native 
chestnut, also Ridgely, and a single burr 
of Paragon, with seven large nuts in it. 
Colonel J. T. Wright; of Laurel, Del., 
showed a seediing pecan grown there. 
Tree is 14 years old, and has produced 
nuts for four years, producing half a 
bushel in 1896. Nut very large and thin 
el:ell, of the finest quality;’ almost as 
large as Stuart. The tree is a good grower. 
English walnut trees are now growing in 
the State, measuring near 2 feet in di- 





fruit of the different classes. The different 
methods of pruning are also shown as well 


ameter, and producing goed crops -f nuts, 
—American Gardening. 
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and a wrong way. The right 
way is to have the best 
‘Pure White Lead (see list of gen- 
uine brands) and Linseed Ojl— 
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ble person do it. 
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+ More in His Line. 


1° ‘Aligustus—The photographer asked me if } 


I wished for the shiny or the dull finish, 
you know; which do you think is the best, 
Miss Maud? 

Maud—I should imagine the du!l finish 
would be the most appropriate. ‘ 





Dwarf Pears. 


There is one great advantage of dwarf 
trees over standard. They come into 
bearing earlier. A dwarf pear, for 
instance, is produced by budding on a 
quince stock and matures sooner than if on 
a pear stock. 

Dwarf trees should be pruned at the 
top, otherwise they are liable to fall over. 
More trees can be planted on given space 
than of standard size, but, of course, each 
tree will not bear as profusely. The yield 
is nearly the same per acre for both. They 
are in high favor with many, because 
pruning, thinning, spraying and gathering 
fruit can be done so much more easily 
from small trees than from high ones.— 
Fruit Garden. 





For Currant Worms. 


A horticulturist gives this method for 
killing the currant worm: Take a pail 
with three gallons of water, one-half spoon 
of hellebore, then take a common market 
sprinkler. It is better to take the sprink- 
ler, because as a man goes over the plants 
he can open the bushes with one hand and 
carry the sprinkler in the other. We watch 
for the worm. They make their first ap- 
pearance near the ground on the underside. 
Open the bush with one hand and sprinkle 
where you see any signs of them, and kill 
them. I had two little Belgians at work 
for me the other day. They went over 
nearly an acre in less than half a day. 
That was the third time we had gone over 
it. They eat off the edge of the leaves, 
as a rule, and can easily be seen. 





Two Dead Worlds. 


Mercury is a body devoid, practically if 
not absolutely, of air, water, and of veg- 
etation; consequently incapable of sup- 
porting any of those higher organisms 
which we know as living beings. His sur- 
face is a vast desert. It is rough rather 
than smooth. Whether this roughness be 
die to mountains proper or to craters we 
are too far away from him to have been 
able yet to say. The latter are the more 
probable. Over the greater part of his 
surface change either diurnal or seasonal 
ig unknown. Three-eights of his surface 
is steeped in perpetual glare, three-eighths 
shrouded in perpetual gloom, while the re- 
maining quarter slowly turns between the 
two. The planet itself, as a world, is 
deed. : 

Tida] action, the closing act in. the 
cosmic drama, has brought it where it is. 
The machine has run down. Whether it 
ever supported life upon its surface or 
not, the power to do so has now forever 
passed away. Like Venus and for like 
cause, it is now a dead world. And it 
was the first thus to reach the end ofits 
evolutionary career, earlier to do so than 
Verus, inasmuch as tidal action was very 
much greater upon it than on her, and 
ccnsequently produced its effect more 
quickly. Mercury has long been dead— 
hcw long, measured by centuries, we can- 
not say, but practically for a very long 
time. Venus must have become so com- 
paratively recently. Both, however, now 
have finished their course, and have in 
a most literal sense entered into their rest. 
—Percival Lowell, in the Atlantic. 





—Much is often gained by top grafting 
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The circulation of GREEN’S FruIT GROWER 
is larger than any other horticultural 
paper published in America. 


" EDITORIAL. 


Please favor us by notifying us by postal 
eard in case you are getting more than 
one copy of Green’s Fruit Grower. This 
occurs now and then on account of similar 
ity of names, etc. Kindly give this your 
attention and thus greatly aid us. 

















Buy Farms. 





I do not mean that you who have a good 
farm should proceed to buy one or more 
of your neighbors’ farms. Usually one 
farm is enough for one man. My advice 
would be rather to make the present farm 
more profitable by giving it better cul- 
ture, or by introducing fruit culture, poul- 
try or some specialty rather than increas- 
ing the acreage. ? 

But young men who desire an opening 
in life, and others who desire a good in- 
vestment, cannot do better at the present 
moment than to buy a farm. 

Farm lands have been greatly depressed 
during the past twenty years. At the 
present moment good farms in the Eastern 
and Middle States, or in fact almost any 
where in this country can be purchased at 
nearly the cost of the buildings which have 
been erected upon them. Now is the op- 
portunity to make an investment in the 
purchase of farm lands. The investment 
will be more or less profitable according to 
the wisdom of the purchaser and the judg- 
ment he uses in the location of his tarm, 
the character of its soil, elevation, etc. 

Remember that you can buy land natur- 
ally drained cheaper than you can buy wet 
land and drain it at the present prices. Re- 
member that you can buy good farm build- 
ings cheaper than you can repair old farm 
buildings. ‘Therefore, whatever you do buy 
good buildings rather than poor buildings 
and larger number of acres. 


But on the other hand I advise our read- 


ers not to sell their farms at the present 
time. I consider this a poor time to sell 
farms. There will soon be a revival in 
agricultural interests. Prices for grain and 
other produce will be higher, farming 
classes will ‘be encouraged, and better 
prices will be secured for farm lands. 
Price of land has been depressed of recent 
years owing to the foreclosure of many 
mortgages, owing to disasters which have 
overtaken many farmers. 


* 
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As a boy apon the farm I have very 
pleasant recollections of the Phoebe bird. 
Each year it returned to its old nest in 
the rafters of the open shed, wailing its 
mournful, but musical wail from the 
boughs of some neighboring apple tree. Of 
late years I have not seen a specimen until 
this morning. I have looked for it in every 
direction, and had concluded that it had 
almost ‘become extinct. As I rode upon 
my wheel to-day, I had reached a summit 
overlooking a beautiful view, when I heard 
the familiar Phoebe? Phoebe? Phoebe? 
Phoebe? Looking in the direction of the 
songster I saw the plain brown little bird, 
with long tail, seated on the branch of a 
tree. 

It is true that many species of birds are 
becoming extinct as the years go by. The 
Oriole is less often seen than formerly. 
Robins are not so plentiful. The cutting 
down of vast forests, the clearing up of 
waste places, have removed the hiding or 
nesting places of birds, and thus lessened 
their numbers. In addition to this the 
number of cats has greatly increased with 
the population. I assume that a good, 
lively cat will destroy from one to two 
hundred birds a year, and the average cat 
seems to know by instinct when to search 
for their prey. After a severe storm a 
house cat made frantic efforts to go out 
the door. On being let out she almost im- 
mediately returned with. a bird, bringing 
in five or six within a short space of time. 
These birds were so drenched with rain 
that they were unable to protect them- 
Red squirrels destroy the eggs of 
birds, also-blackbirds, crows, minks, wea- 
sels, skunks and hawks are the enemies of 
our song and game birds, 





Three Mis-conceptions. 





»A daily paper recently commented on the 
question of vestibule compartment cars as 
used in Europe. It went on to explain 
what these cars are in a way to make it 
evident that the writer did not understand 
compartment cars, or vestibule-compart- 
mént cars, as used in Europe. Compart- 
ment cars are’ those which are entered 
from the platform, the traveler going 
straight in at a door that opens at one end 
upon two seats that run the whole length 
of the car. The car is made up of such 
narrow partitioned rooms as those which 
contain two seats, each small room or com- 
partment having no connection with the 
other roonis.or compartments; thus, if a 
desperate character should be riding in one 
of these compartments he might murder 
his eompanion and no one else in the train 
would be aware of the fact. 

Now the vestibule compartment cars are 
cars divided into compartments with a ves- 
tibule at side of the car connecting all the 
compartments so that the traveler can visit 
all of the compartments of the car through 
these vestibules. These vestibule-compart- 
ment cars are something new in Europe 
and are the nearest approach to the Amer- 
ican idea, except one or two trains which 
are of American pattern. 

When Mr. Willard, the great actor, last 
visited this country in his play, the “Pro- 
fessor’s Love Story,” he represents in one 


‘seene a field of wheat partly cut and 


bound, the balance standing uncut. Grow- 
ing among this wheat were millions of red 
flowers. Probably most of Mr. Willard’s 
audiences supposed this was a fanciful 
idea of the artist, but such was not the 
ease. The poppy grows wild in many parts 


_of Europe, particularly in Scotland, Swit- 


zeriand and France, and is an annoying 
weed there. It is, notwithstanding, very 


_ pretty and attracts the attention of the 
' American traveler. 


The third mis-conception is in regard to 


the seats at the opera or theaters of Eu- 


rope being vacated ‘between every“act. Peo- 


ple who have heard me make this state- 
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ment about places of amusement in Bu- 
rope allude to the discomfort such a migra- 
tion will give to people who remain seated. 
The fact is that no one remains; the entire 
audience moves out of the house between 
every act, and promenades about the build- 
ing or even into the cool air of the street 
for ten or fifteen minutes, after which they 
reseat themselves very much refreshed. I 
can imagine nothing more tedious than to 
sit at an opera or other*entertainment for 
three or more hours without moving. There 
are people who can endure it, and there 
are many more:who suffer from the opera- 
tion. But in this country it is considered 
almost rude to go out between acts, and it 
is construed that the party who goes out 
does. so to get something to drink, when 
such suspicions are not always well 
founded. 





Unfermented Grape Juice, How 
to Make and Preserve it in 
Bottles. Recipe Wanted. 





Will our readers, who have had actual 
personal experience in expressing and pre- 
serving unfermented grape juice in bottles, 
please give their method with full par- 
ticulars? 

Do the bottles ever burst? What ma- 
terial do you use for the cement over the 
cork? Do you mash or heat the grapes be- 
fore pressing. How long do you heat, it— 
at what temperature—and is the juice 
poured in the bottles at full heat, or is it 
allowed to cool a little? How do you pre- 
vent bottles from breaking when hot juice 
is poured into them? Where do you store 
the bottles, and which end up in storage? 
How long have you kept the juice in bot- 
tles in good condition? 

By replying you will greatly oblige, 

Charles A. Green, Editor. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





A Temperance Lecture. 





Probably no more uninviting head-line: 
could be offered than this, ‘A Temperance 
Lecture.” People are tired of being talked 
to about temperance. Temperance lec- 
turers tell the same old story; partly true 
and ‘partly not true, all of which has be- 
come familiar to most people. There are 
cranks on all subjects, including religion, 
temperance, medicine, morals, farming, 
horticulture and almost every other sub- 
ject which the human mind has to deal 
with. 

What I desire to call attention to is 
that which is an absolute fact, which can 
be proven, that the drink bill of this 
country for 1896,.including spirits, wine 
and beer, amounted to $861,693,832. The 
population of this country in round num- 
bers is about 60,000,000 souls. This would 
make the drinking bill amount to about 
$15.00 per individual, including men, 
women, children and infants. 

It seems to me that this.is a temperance 
lecture which everybody can take home 
and paste in his hat, or _ inside 
his pocketbook. If this amount was saved 
every year instead of being spent for some- 
thing which, at best, does no good, noth- 
ing could prevent every citizen becoming 
self-supporting and comfortable, well 
housed and wel! clothed, with something 
in the bank to his credit. 

Long lectures are an abomination, espe- 
cially temperance lectures; therefore I will 
make this brief. During the year 1892 the 
liquor bill for the people of this country 
was $1,000,884,277, or about $261,000 more. 
than in 1896. The question is, what has 


| brought about this change. I donot doutt | 
Drought. about th 
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ciations, have done something towards re- 
ducing the amount of drink imbibed,. but 
the scarcity of money, in other words, hard 
times, have probably been an important 
factor in producing this reduction in drink- 
ables. Another factor has been the bicycle 
craze. In every village, city and on every 
farm, in every factory almost every indi- 
vidual who has two sound legs has bought 
a bicycle. Some bought them who have 
only one leg, and have used them success- 
fully. In order to pay for these ‘bicycles 
these many million riders have ‘been com- 
pelled to curtail expenses, and what ex- 
pense could they curtail with less loss to 
them than their drink bill, or bar bill. If 
this supposition is true the bicycle will cer- 
tainly have accomplished one good result, 
if not several. 
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Ilow Much Fertilizer for Straw- 
berries. 





It is not surprising that there are people 
who will not subscribe for Agricultural pa- 
pers, when we consider how many errors 
are published in this class of papers. The 
editors of these papers are seldom men who 
are in touch with the furrow. They are 
too far removed from the farms about 
which they have so much to advise. To 
illustrate, I will say that I read. recently 
that a well known horticulturist advised 
in an Agricultural paper that 1,000 pounds 
of kainite, 500 pounds acid phosphate and 
150 of nitrate of soda is about, the right 
proportion of fertilizer for an acre of 
strawberries. Such a statement as that is 
entirely misleading, and no Agricultural 
editor should allow such a statement as 
that to be published in his journal, at least 
without comment. 

The writer of this article lives in a sec- 
tion of country in which the soil is sandy 
and containing very little fertility. It is 
possible that such soil as his may require 
that amount of fertilizers which he recom- 
mends, but I doubt even that. But to ap- 
ply 1,000 pounds of kainite, 500 pounds of 
acid phosphate and 150 pounds of nitrate 
of soda on the rich soils of Monroe County, 
New York, or on the soils of many other 
fertile regions of this country would simply 
amount to throwing money away, since 
one-fourth of that amount would be a 
large dressing. There are large tracts of 
land in Western New York which. will 
grow heavy crops of strawberries without 
the application of any fertilizer at all. 

The mistake of many writers in Agricul- 
tura] papers is that they do not realize that 
their particular surroundings are not the 
same as the surroundings of hundreds of 
thousands of other people in other portions 
of the country. The writer in speaking of 
being surrounded by a blaek and sandy 
soil does not stop to think that many’ who 
read his tecommendations are owners of 
fertile soil. 

Agricultural papers are made up of clip- 
pings largely and these clippings give im- 
portant advice applicable to the locality 
where the writer lives, but the editor in 
taking the clipping does not give the ad- 
dress of the writer; therefore, the reader 
does not know whether the writer lives in 
Texas or in Maine, and the force of the 
article is lost. 


How to Make Money on Fruit. 


There are some precepts so important 
that they never grow old or grow out of 
date. They are worthy of being impressed 
on the minds of all mén, and some men eyvi- 
dently need more than one impress. 

One of these yenerable but patent pre- 
cepts, these ever old and ever young truths, 
is the imperative and increasing import- 


ance of intensive culture in fruit growing. | 


By intensive culture I mean diligent and 
timely culture and liberal feeding with ma- 








‘oats, ete. 


nures rich in the properties essential to 
perfect fruit. ; 

It has been demonstrated that intensive 
culture, in that it greatly increases the 
yield per acre, ‘pays the general farmer, the 
grower of wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, 
In fact, that no other system 
really does pay him in the long run.. How 
much more does this apply to fruit grow- 
ing, where not only quantity is vastly more 
increased than is possible with the above 
staples, but where quality is also so vastly 
improved. And in fruit, quality is almost 
or quite everything. 

A man who by intensive culture doubles 
his yield per acre of wheat or corn, simply 
dowbles ‘his dollars per acre. But the man 
who by intensive culture doubles his yield 
of fruit is pretty sure to so improve it in 
size, beauty, and general excellence, that 
its net value per acre will be quadrupled 
or even sustain a still greater increase, 

My experience in fruit growing reaches 
back nearly 25 years. It has been chiefly 
in the culture of small fruits—strawberries, 
dewhberries, blackberries and raspberries, 
but has embraced also grapes, peaches and 
apples, As there is an exceeding diversity 
of soils héreabouts, it has embraced like- 
wise wtiearly every conceivable soil—the 
stiffest of red clay, rocky knolls, almost 
pure sand, black sandy loam with ‘pipe 
clay subsoil, and so on up and down the 
gamut of soils good and soils bad. 

This experience has impressed on me the 
paramount importance of two things, abso- 
lutely clean cultivation for small fruit and 
grapes; the sowing and turning under of 
pea vines or some green crop in apple and 
peach otchards; ahd the liberal application 
to all of fertilizers rich in potash. Ten or 
twelve per cent. potash, five per cent. phos- 
phoric acid,’ and two or three per cent. am- 
monia, I find to pay best generally. 


One thousand pounds kainite or 250 
pounds of muriate of potash for the potash; 
500 pounds acid phosphate or 400 pounds 
dissolved bone for the phosphoric acid, and 
150 pounds nitrate of soda or 500 pounds 
cotton seed meal for the ammonia, is about 
the right proportion per acre. A larger or 
smaller quantity may be used as actual 
experiment dictates. But a liberal appli- 
cation I have always found to pay best, 
provided always that in small fruits the 
weeds and grass are kept down. If a man 
is not determined to give clean culture the 
less manure of any kind he uses the better. 
And I may say, the fewer plants he sets 
the better. Wiile none at all would be 
best of all, 

The largest yield of strawberries that I 
have ever seen reported in this State—over 
11,000 quarts an acre—I made by clean 
culture and the liberal and repeated appli- 
eations of the above fertilizing ingredients. 

Of course, where large quantities of fer- 
tilizers are used it must all be thoroughly 
mixed and applied broadcast. For small 
fruit, say one-third thoroughly mixed with 
soil before plants are set in spring; one- 
third as a top dressing over plants, mid- 
dles, and all in October; the remainder in 
same way just before the plants are put 
out the following spring. When thus used 
even a larger quantity than above stated 
can be profitably applied if thoroughly 
mixed with the soil before planting, and if 
the fall and spring top dressings are care- 
fully applied so as not to let too much fer- 
tilizer fall directly on the plants, especially 
if they are then growing and tender. No 
possible harm can result if they are in a 
dormant state. For vineyards and orchards 
I should apply as a top dressing over the 
whole surface half the fertilizer in late fall 
and half in early spring.—Exchange, 
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I received recently by mail, among nu- 
merous other Experiment Station reports, 
a report of the Hatch Experiment Station, 
which is one of the most helpful in the 
country, 

I did not know that this Station was 
testing Loudon, King, Miller, ete., but nat- 
urally turned to the page where raspber- 
ries were spoken of and there found that 
Loudon had been given first place as a 
hardy, large, firm raspberry of best qual- 
ity. The test was made from twenty-five 
plants. The varieties tested were as fol- 
lows: Cuthbert, Gladstone, Golden Queen, 
Hansel, King, Loudon, Marlboro, Miller, 
Royal Church, Stayman’s No. 5, Thomp- 
son’s Early Prolific, Thompson’s Pride, 
Victor. 

The report gives the date of ripening, 
gives the number of canes winter killed 
when covered, also when uncovered; states 
whether vigorous or otherwise, describes 
quality, size, firmness and yield in quarts 
for the twenty-five plants of each variety. 
Loudon is given the highest place for hard- 
iness, for quality, for size, for firmness 
and for yield of all these varieties. Where 
Cuthbert gave a yield of 162-3 quarts, 
Loudon gave a yield of 491-2, and King 
a yield of:7 quarts, -Marlboro yielded only 
5 quarts. 

Summing up, the Hatch Experiment Sta- 
tion speaks thus of Loudon: 

“Loudon—A very vigorous and produc- 
tive variety. It was very little injured by 
the past winter, while many of the stand- 
ard varieties suffered. severely. Fruit 
large, firm, bright crimson; quality best. 
The most promising variety in the Station 
collection.” 


Raspberries. 
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KING.—This is a vigorous variety, but 
was much injured by the winter and was 
not productive. 

LOUDON.—A very vigorous and produc- 
tive variety. It was very little injured by 
the past winter, while many of the stand- 
ard varieties suffered severely. Fruit 
large, firm, bright crimson; quality, best. 
The most promising ‘variety in the station 
collection. =e 

MILLER.—Moderately vigorous and 
productive, It is above the average in 
hardiness, but the uncovered canes were 
considerably injured; promising. 

The older varieties retain about the same 
relative position, and their descriptions 
may be found in former reports, 








[VAN DEMAN PAPERS. 


The Fruit Marketing Problem. 


————— 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower * 
by our Regular Contributor, Prof, H. E, Van 
Deman, Late United States Pomologist. 


It is one thing to grow fruit and another 
to sell it. It often proves much more diffi- 
cult to sell at paying prices than to grow 
the very best in size and quality. It really 
requires very good business ability to man- 
age the selling part of fruit farming. Many 
have serious trouble, and some give up in 
despair after years of trial and disappoint- 
ment in thé markets, Others struggle along 
in hope of finding a better way than they 
yet: know of, of disposing of their fruit 
crops. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


The common practice is to ship to the 
big markets in care of commission mer- 
chants and take what they choose to send 
back as pay. I have done this myself-and, 
therefore, know from experience how un- 
satisfactory it is in many cases. I do not 
say that:all commission merchants are dis- 
honest; that many of them do not sell to 
the very best advantage possible, charge 
reasonable commissions and promptly re- 
turn the money due the grower. I know 
that many of them do so. But the chances 
are nearly all against the grower and in 
favor of the merchant; for he has the fruit 
where he can do almost anything he likes 
with it. The opportunity and the tempta- 
tion to do wrong is ever present with him. 
A very commion way is for the commission 

am to report the fruit as sold at a low 
price, when the truth is, that he bought 
it himself and sold it at a higher figure to 
some retailer or other customer. However, 
We should be considerate with the commis- 
sion merchant; for he is placed in the re- 
sponsible, and sometimes, the uncomfort- 
able situation of standing between the 
hard-working and expectant fruit grower 
and a gréedy and often a glutted market. 
All reasonable efforts should be made to 
give him the best chance possible. He 
should have the best of fruit carefully 
graded and packed in the most secure and 
attractive manner, 


HIGH GRADING. 


A lot of low grade or mixed fruit will de- 
feat the best efforts of any salesman, no 
matter how wide-awake and honest he may 
be. It cannot pay the grower or anyone 
else. After al] that has been said in the 
rural press and in meetings about being 
eareful not to send anything poor to mar- 
ket, and’ the disastrous experiences of thou- 
sands who have done it, yet iit is being re- 
peated daily, and doubtless will be done to 
the end of time. But I want to add another 
protest against such folly, by begging those 
who may read this not to let poor fruit, 
or that which is poorly graded or packed 
leave their hands. One-half the quantity 
that is grown by a great many would bring 
in market as much or more than all of it. 
The poorer fruit that*is culled out may be 
fed to stock to good advantage all around. 
It will thus be, not only saved from almost 
utter loss in the market, but it will leave 
room for something better to be sold, and 
at a profit. 

FRUIT UNIONS. 

In almost all sections of the country 
where there is considerable fruit grown for 
shipment it has paid the growers to form 
local organizations fqr.marketing purposes, 
and it will pay others, to do the .same. 
There are extensive “unions” of this sort 
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fruit growers should’not-make use of the 
benefits to ‘be derived from the plan. By 
joining a good union, obeying its rules as 
to grading and packing, ‘and by being 
guided ‘by the judgment of its officers as to 
where and when to ship, much better 
average prices will be secured. Agents are 
in every market to give information, and 
there are good systems of communication 
by which those at the ‘head of «affairs are 
enabled to advise wisely. It would be well 
to correspond with their officials with a 
view to forming local unions where none 
exist. 

° HOME MARKDBTS. 

For the small grower the best markets 
of all are near home. And it is the aver- 
age small grower that makes the most 
clear profit in the end. Those gigantic fruit 
farms are all right if wisely managed, and 
the profits are large’ in some cases, but the 
risks are great in proportion to their size 
and the losses come heavy. I once asked 
one of the best known and largest straw- 
berry growers of America if he did not 
think it would pay better to grow a small 
field of berries than all that he had, and 
he said: “Yes, I am sure of it.” 

To make the most out of the sale of 
fruit one should, of course, have something 
really good and pretty to sell, and then 
get it into the hands of the consumer iin the 
neatest and freshest condition possible and 
without any middlemen’s profits. To do 
this, the farm should be near some good, 
thrifty town, mining camp or other place 
where there are plenty. of customers. If 
this is not possible, as is the case with very 
many who ate now engaged in the business 
after a fashion, the next ‘best thing is to 


of the art. Every little village has some 
-inhabitants who will pay a dair price for 
good fruit. Even the country people make 
good customers for berries, grapes, ete., as 
I know by years of experience in selling to 
them, If it becomes knoya that you have 
good fruit and that you give good measure, 
although your price may be a little high, 
the neighbors will come for it to the farm. 
But if they do this let me give you this 
warning: ‘There is rarely a case in which 
it will pay to let them do the picking. They 
are ignorant of the right way to gather 
fruit and will be careless of the plants or 
trees as a Tule, and will annoy and per- 
haps injure you, and usually go away dis- 
satisfied. But be sure to give good meas- 
ure in any case and have the boitu:n layers 
as good as the top. Remember that suc- 
cess in any business depends ‘pon a 
pleased customer. Deception or unfairness 
in any degree will not please him. 

Try to'sell direct to the consumer at his 
own door. Drum up trade in a quiet way. 
Give away a few quarts or pounds now 
and then to some prospective customers to 
get them to taste and know how good your 
fruits are. If you do not like to peddle cut 
what you raise or it is not convenient to 
do so, then, select some god retail store- 
keepers and stand faithfully by them, If 
you furnish good fruit and never iet any- 
no one else have yours to sell, these mer- 
chants will consider themselves your bnsi- 
ness partners and will usually treat you 
fairly and profitably. 

Do not think because you are several 
miles from these little towns that they are 
beyond your reach. A good, smart horse 
or two and bright boys to drive and see to 
the business when you can’t go yourself, 
will make marketing easy and. cheap, Uni- 
versal politeness, a kind word, and now 
and then a present of a something extra 
nice ‘will pay in hard cash, as well as in 
good feeling. In conclusion, let me say; 
do not forget to work the home markets 
thoroughly before resorting to the big 
eities, where gluts and low prices are com- 
mon. Remember that when you put your 
stuff on board the cars or boats bound for 








work the local market in the highest style | 


the general markets. you are at the mercy 
of the most greedy corporations and sharks 
that can be found. If you come out 
ahead, well and good. Count that a 
piece of good. fortune. But the average 
_small grower will find it more profitable 
to sell all that he can nearer home. There 
| will always be plenty of shippers to keep 
the city markets stocked to overflowing, 
and usually, few who will furnish choice 
fruits in xhundance to the home markets. 





Duck Farming. 





If I were a gentleman farmer desiring to 
get all the fun I could out of the farm, I 
should have a flock of ducks. I would set 
the eggs and rear the little ducks. I know 
of nothing in nature more cute than young 
ducks. We have running through our 
fruit farm a spring brook, which is espe- 
cially favorable for growing ducks, This 
brook is pretty well filled with water 
cress, which ducks love to feed upon. 
Therefore we are breeding ducks. 

We have selected the Pekin duck as one 
best suited to our purposes. It is a large 
white duck, almost as large as a goose, one 
that develops early, and a profuse layer. 
The flesh is a delicate morsel in the mouth. 

It is only recently that ducks have re- 
ceived much attention by poultry keepers. 
Surely the wild ducks have been delegated 
to man iby the epicure, but it seems only 
recently that it has been found that the 
tame duck is almost equal in flavor to the 
wild duck. ‘There is no finer flesh eaten 
than a well fattened duck. 

Ducks are very easily raised and grow 

| with wonderful rapidity. At the age of 
two months a duck is more than half 
grown. Ducks are great feeders, but they 
take pretty good care of themselves when 
allowed a good stretch of territory. 
are in this State many farms devoted to 
ducks of which many thousands are grown 
for the market. 





Pruning. 





Editor Rural World: The orchard is one 
of the most important things on the farm; 
yet how often we see men neglect to set 
out even.a few trees, or if they set them, 
do it in such a way as to insure their early 
death. A few days ago I saw a man haul- 
ing home a nice lot of young trees, and 
noticing a variety that was new to me, I 
asked the privilege of cutting a few grafts. 
The owner objected, on the score of the 
young trees not having enough top to allow 
such pruning. 

I was astonished at this, and by qites- 
tioning him, found that he was going to 
take the trees home and set them out with- 
out cutting off a single branch. As the 
man seemed reasonable and sensible, I told 
him that if he did as he intended, he would 
lose most of his trees, and offered to show 
him how to prune the young trees so as to 
have the proper proportions of root and 
top. He consented, and I selected a fair 
average tree, gave my old knife a couple 
of whacks on my boot, and in a few sec- 
onds reduced that tree down until] it re- 
sembled a walking stick. The owner looked 
on, and when I was ‘through, he asked me 
if that was the way I pruned my own 
trees. I told him that it was, and in re- 
turn he told ‘me that he had set three 
orchards without trimming, and lost 75 
per cent. of his trees, and that this time he 
would try my plan, if all of them died. 

It is not too late to remedy the fault of 
setting without pruning, if the trees were 

. set last fall or this spring. Out the tops all 
off; if you cannot bear to trim this close, 
remember to never leave a branch longer 
than your finger on a'young-tree. I.onece 


} lected ‘to. trim! the*top.!° The next June I 
happened: to look at the tree, and it seemed 
dead. I tried to pull it up and failed, so I 
out with my knife and cut it to a bare 
pole two feet high. That tree leafed out, 
grew nicely, and bore me many crops of 
fine plums, 





Injury to Apple Orchards by 
Tent Caterpillar and Canker 
Worm, 





As I have been riding through the 
orchards of Western New York I have no- 
ticed that the foliage of many apple 
orchards have been stripped almost entire- 
ly from the trees. I knew at once that 
this was the work of the canker-worm. 
About ten years ago an old abandoned 
orchard near our orchard at our fruit farm 
was attacked by canker-worms, and _ it 
finally spread to our orchard. The mo- 
ment I saw these small worms, less than 
half an inch in length, dangling beneath 
the trees from a single web which they 
spun, I ordered the trees sprayed with a 
mild solution of Paris green and water. I 
expected to be compelled to spray the 
orchard several times, but to my astonish- 
ment found that this one spraying de- 
stroyed all the worms, and we had no fur- 
ther trowble from them. The difficulty in 
combating with insects is that they do their 
work very quickly, and when once the fo- 
liage is largely destroyed it is almost impos- 
sible to eradicate the pest. The secret of de- 
struction is in spraying with Paris green 
solution the moment the insects are discov- 
ered, and before they have destroyed any 
considerable portion of the foliage. 

Editor Green’s Fruit Grower. 

We clipped the following from the Roch- 
ester Democrat and Chronicle on this sub- 


ject: 
The tent-caterpillar and canker- 
worm are doing great destruction to 


the fruit trees and shrubs this year 
in the apple-growing section of New York 
state, especially in the northwestern and 
western part of the state. A few days 
ago a correspondent of the Democrat and 
Chronicle took a twenty-five or thirty mile 
drive through the country, which lies along 
Seneca lake, and was greatly amazed to 
see the damage these worms are doing, 
especially to apple trees... Some of the 
trees were eaten so that they were en- 
tirely devoid of any foliage. Wherever 
these worms get a start they-will not stop 
until there is not a leaf remaining on the 
tree to eat. In several instances whole 
orchards of apple trees were destroyed and 
the naked limbs were fairly covered with 
the worms. Some of the trees were en- 
cased with a silken web. Some of the 
farmers are fighting them by burning out 
the great nests, while others have become 
totally discouraged with the outlook and 
have Jet them go. It is safe to say that 
the apple crop will be very light in this 
section this year. 

Yesterday afternoon the correspondent 
visited the New York State Agricultural 
and Experimental Station at Geneva, and 
then gained an interview with Professor 
S. A. Beach concerning the tent worms 
and canker worms. Professor Beach said: 
“The tent caterpillar’ lays eggs about a 
twig of a tree early in summer, which do 
not hatch out until the next spring. There 
-are two kinds of canker worms, the fall 
and the spring. They are very much alike 
in habits and appearance. The spring 
eanker worm is probably the most de- 
structive in this state. .This‘insect does 
not emerge from the cocoon until spring, 
‘but remain in the ground all winter. It 
deposits. its eggs early in the season. The 
females may be seen coming out of the 
ground the first warm days of spring. 
Occasionally if we have a few moderate 
days in winter they will also come out. 
The females have no wings and-have a 





There. 


‘seta. _Lonibard ‘plum in the ‘fall, ‘and neg- | 


‘Now make a change in this. 


spider-like appearance, but unlike | the 
spider they have six legs instead of eight. 
As they cannot fly it is necessary for them 
to crawl up a tree. They usually travel to 
the topmost twigs and there lay the eggs 
in irregular clusters, sometimes 100 or 
more in a cluster. The eggs hatch about 
the time the young leaves come forth, and 
as the newly hatched worms begin to feed 
among the topmost branches of the tree, it 
frequently happens that they are not no- 
ticed until they have. attained considerable 
size, 

“As the females cannot fly from tree to 
tree, the question arises as to the manner 
in which the pest is distributed from place 
to place. One important way in which 
this is done is due to the habit which the 
worms have of suspending themselves in 
midair by a silken thread. When thus 
hanging in midair they may become at- 
tached to any bgushing object or. the wind 
may carry them. They may also drop from 
road-side trees upon passing vehicles and 
be carried for miles, thus infesting a new 
district. 

“The methods of fighting them falls un- 
der two heads. First, preventive measures 
or those designed to keep them out of the 
trees: second, remedial or those designed 
to kill them as soon as found in the trees. 
One of the most common preventive de- 
vices is a strip of tarred paper fastened 
around the trunk of the tree to catch the 
females as they crawl up the trank to de- 
posit their eggs. In a similar wsy strips 
of cotton or wool or smooth pieces of tin 
are fastened about the trunk of the tree. 
These devices are all good, but cannot be 
depended upon to control the insect. 

“One of. the most satisfactory of the 
remedial measures consists in spraying the 
trees with Paris green. In order to be 
most effectual this treatment should begin 
as soon as the eggs begin to hatch or as 
soon as the leaves appear. It should be re- 
membered that as the worms appear in the 
topmost branches, that portion of the tree 
should be thoroughly sprayed. Care must 
be taken to get Paris green which is un- 
adulterated. Paris green may be tested by 
putting a little of it in strong ammonia 
which will give a dark blue liquid with lit- 
tle or no sediment. When the worms are 
abundant the trees must be sprayed often.” 





An Old Garden 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 


Time and again we get letters from peo- 
ple who are fond of their gardens and 
who write that for some reason or other 
the garden is losing its former productive- 
ness. The soil seems very rich and ‘black, 
and they put on the stable manure heavily, 
but while there is a great growth there is 
not the productiveness in vegetables of 
many sorts that there formerly was. Peas 
that the catalogues put down as dwarf 
grow to a tall stature, but fail utterly to 
give the crop that is to be expected. The 
radishes run to large tops and the squashes 
to vines, and they want: to know what to 
do to remedy this state of affairs and get 
better crops out of the garden. Most of 
these people are engaged in other work 
and are not farmers, but they take a pride 
in having fine vegetable gardens. They 
know nothing about the chemistry of the 
soil and of fertilizers, not near -as much as 
the intelligent farmers of to-day have 
learned; and they imagine that the only 

ray is to pile on more manure, and they. 
ask how much more should they put on to 
make the crops. These same people would 
not be at all surprised if a person who per- 
sistently ate nothing but swéetmeats 
should get the dyspepsia from the = ill- 
balanced tation -he’was feeding upon. 
Even’ some farniers, ‘who*can talk intelli- 4 
gently about ‘their: fatm “réps and their. 
fertilization are just as badly at sea when” 
it comes to the garden. It took a long 
time ‘for the market gardeners about* the 
great cities to learn “that soils need rota- 
tion of manures as well as rotation of 
crops. The late Peter Henderson tells of 
the way in which he and other gardeners 
looked askance at the use. of commercial 
fertilizers in.the growing of garden crops, 
and assumed that the closely cropped gar- 
dens near the city could be run only with 
stable manure, and that the man who at- 
tempted to get along without stable ma- 
nure was ignorant of the first principle of 
the gardener’s art. We remember, too, 
how Mr. Henderson, in his off-hand way, 
ridiculed the idea that special formulas 
would be better adapted for certain crops, 
and insisted that a fairly complete ma- 
nure was as good for one crop as another. 
He was disposed to denounce ag empir- 
icism the practice getting into vogue of 
offering different kinds of fertilizer mix- 
tures for different-crops. But Mr. Hen- 
derson lived long enough to outgrow his 
notions in regard to the advisability of the 
use of artificial fertilizers in the market 
garden, and was one of the -first practical 
gardeners who advocated their use, but it 
took him a long time to outgrow the idea 
that we must look at the food require- 
ments of the various crops themselves in 
making fertilizer mixtures for them. But 
to get back to the old gardens that have 
become unproductive, though dosed with 
stable manure annually. The crops have 
been taking away from the soil annually 
large amounts of mineral] matter, while 
the gardener has been continually feed- 
ing it on the most stimulating of plant 
food in excessive quantities and giving 
too little of the fruit and seed-forming 
food. The great value of stable manure is 

‘in the large percentage of nitrogenous 
matter which it possesses and the organic 
matter that keeps up the action of the 
nitrifying microbes in the soil, but it is un- 
balanced with a proper proportion of the 
mineral matters, the phosphoric acid and 
the potash. Hence the marked results 
that were obtained in the Jersey market 
gardens when the gardeners began to sup- 
plement their stable manure with proper 
proportions of the mineral ingredients in 
an artificial mixture. Hence, I usually 
say to the men who have old and rich but 
unproductive gardens, ‘You must balance 
the ration you are feeding the soil. You 
have for many years been taking large 
amounts of potash from the soil in the 
shape of onions and other vegetables, and 
have been retuming mainly nitrogen and 
nitrifying organic matter, and your soil 
has actually gotten poor, while apparently 
very rich, for lack of productiveness is 
poverty. You have so much of the stim- 
‘ulating nitrogen that an immense but: un- 
proactive growth is made, because you 
-have not enough phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash to complete the work laid out in the 
beginning. Whena garden gets into this 
condition, the piling on of more stable ma- 
nure is like feeding a dyspeptic with the 
richest of dainties with the expectation of 
restoring him to health. Your soil has a 
store of nitrogen ‘but needs a proportionate 
amount of the mineral matters. If, there- 
fore, you. will drop,.the stable. manure for 
,@ season or two and’ give the land heavy 
,applications of soluble phosphoric acid and 
‘potash you will be surprised at the result. 
{People tell you-that,the. reason. why’ your. 
‘garden does not produce the garden peas 
:well is because it is too rich. I‘ tell you it 
jig because-it is too poor in the mattérs the 
‘pea especially needs, and is in a ‘sort of: 
idyspeptic state. Village gardeners are 
‘slower in availing ,themselves of. the 
‘handy and efficient’ artificial fertilizers 
‘than ‘any. other class. When. garden- 
umaking time comes the only thing they 
think of .is to buy.some stable manure, 


den you can get nothing that will take the 
place of its abundant organic matter in 
the keeping the mechanical «ondition of 
the soil right. But try a rotation of fer. 
tilization, and always supplement the Sta. 
ble manure and make it a more complete 
fertilizer: by adding some of the minera), 
For one season at least, with the old rig 
garden, abandon the stable manure ang 
get some dissolved bone or S. C. dissolveg 
roek phosphate and some ‘muriate of Dots 
ash and m:ike a mixture of these in about 
the .proportion of five parts of the acid 
phosphate to one part of the muriate ot 
potash and apply the mixture as liberally 
as you please all over the land and incor. 
porate it well with the soil before planting 
I think you will find a great change in the 
productiveness of the garden. You can 
use the above mixture up to the extent of 
1,000 pounds per acre. It should be ap. 
plied some time before planting, if possi, 
ble so as to get completely incorporated 
with the soil. We are sure that this will 
be _ a benefit to the dyspeptic garde 
—W. F. Massey. 





The New Fruit Grower, 





The new fruit grower will be quite a dif. 
ferent personage from the old one; his 
orchard and berry fields will be quite dif. 
ferent from those now in existence. |), 
stead of the spasmodic crops now pro. 
duced, one very heavy crop and then very 
light or no crops for several years, they 
will annually bring large crops and lus. 
cious fruits which shall more than double 
present consumption among the people. He 
will bear in mind that the quickest way to 
find new markets is to increase quality 50 
that each person shall eat two berries i 
stead of one and thus have the market re 
served to himself. 

The new fruit grower will be a live 
up-to-date man and understand the lite 
habits and requirements of his plants and 
will discuss their merits and demerits ag 
individuals with as much intelligence and 
enthusiasm as any prize-taking cattle 
breeder or chicken fancier, 

He will understand that when a plant 
or tree produces fruit it is breeding or 
multiplying its species and its fruit de. 
velops as a means of growing the seedy 
(eggs) and that this development wil] be 
in proportion to the stamina or potency 
of its pollen and vigor of pistils. He vill 
understand that breeding in plants is the 
most exhaustive process and will if lett 
without restriction, bring on impotency and 
inability to fruit, and while he will encour. 
age the fruiting all he possibly can, he will 
at the same time, by judicious pruning and 
thinning at the proper season, prevent 
them from approaching the danger line. He 
will recognize that a plant is a living crea- 
ture, having the same life principle as an 
anima] and as capable of appreciating ani 
responding to generous treatment and con- 
genial surroundings. 

He will not trouble himself about glutted 
/ markets and competition but will rise 

above them. He will prefer to spend an 
extra day’s work in growing a_ superior 
article to seli at sight at a large price 
rather than to spend two days on the mar. 
ket selling a poor article at a low price, 
He will understand that it is hard to 

teach old dogs new tricks,” that the aver. 
age grower will not abandon the ruts of hig 
ancestors and adopt modern methods so ag 
to become a competitor. The new fruit 
grower will be something of a soldier. He 
will drill himself until he can do his work 
without false motions—every lick will 
count in the right place at the right time 
and thus secure the right results. He will 
be intensely interested in his work and en- 
Joy it, and learn to Jook for the bright side 
of. everything, keeping himself in a serene 


| he can detect: every good thing coming his 
way. 

He will cultivate good and systematic 
habits. and business methods and keep his 
business ‘before the public so that people 
will call upon him to supply their wants in 
his line and be able to approach a cus 
tomer in a courtesus business way. 

Of course he will be a subscriber to hor- 
ticultural journals and always be present 
and take an active part in societies organ- 
ized to further the interests of his calling. 
—Fenville Herald, Mich. 





What the Microscope Shows. 





From two to eight eyes constitute the 
optical equipment of the spider. The fangs, 
as was demonstrated by pictures enlarged 
from life, are exact reproductions in min- 
iature ‘of those of the rattlesnake, and do 
their work in much the same way, being 
folded closely when not in use, but always 
ready for instant erection, hollowed, and 
connected at their basis with poison sacs. 
The openings for the ejections of the poi- 
son are, however, proportionately smaller 
than those of the fangs of a serpent, and 
Mr. Ditmars is skeptical about serious in- 
jury being done to a healthy human being 
or any large animal by the minute quantity 
of poison a spider can throw into the 
wound it makes, excepting, of course, the 
huge “bird spiders’ of the tropics. The 
North American species are loaded, he 
thinks, strictly for insects. 

The discussion which followed the ad- 
dress was participated in by several mem- 
bers of the society, and elicited the fact 
that the poison of the spider has never 
been analyzed because nobody has ever 
been able ito secure a specimen of it. It 
has been seen, however, and is known to 
be yellowish, whereas the poison distilled 
by the bee is pure white. 

The microscope shows that each rope the 
spider spins to make the orb web contains 
about 700 strands, exuded as a thin, oily 
fluid from inconceivably minute glands and 
hardening instantly on reaching the air. 
The process of weaving these ropes into 
the geometric form familiar to everybody 
was described at length. The web is not 
only a snare, but an elaborate and compli- 
cated system of telegraph wires, each of 
which sends to the center vibrations 1- 
dicating the general character and weight 
of any object touching it, and directs the 
attention of the owner instantly to the 
point of interest. 

The web is always started with a single 
line, fastened at the extreme point it is to 
connect with and carried to the opposite 
extreme. Air currents are cunningly used 
to carry lines where the spider cannot £0. 
Wherever the line touches, it sticks. Thea 
it is drawn taut and makes a new basis of 
operations. Elaborate systems of suy 
ropes and ‘braces are established. 

When the scaffolding is completed so that 
the spider may move about over the area 
of the web, the real work of spinning 13 
begun, and the beautiful radiating figure 
is swiftly and surely wrought. Then the 
scaffold, or foundation, ropes are cut away, 
for the spider is a neat workman and has 
vegard for symmetry ‘and* surroundings. 
‘These rough ropes, as they may be called, 
are carefully rolled into wads and throw? 
out over the edge of the web, as if the 
worker was determined that the secret of 
‘the craft should .not be discovered, and 
that. nobody who studied the web should 
be able to see where or by what means it 
was started or. finished—New York Sut. 
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Stay at Homes. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by our 
regular correspondent, Sister Gracious. 


July brings its hot days and most of us 
will have to stay at home. Times are too 
hard to spend vacations at the seaside or 
to be off journeying, but why not make 
this a restful and happy time right within 
the four walls of home? We have heard 
enough about economizing with money. 
Now let us consider how we can save in 
work and begin with cooking. Don’t make 
a pie from now until October. There may 
be a little grumbling, but be firm. Buy 
fruit if you cannot raise it, the cost is a 
little more, but it will be saved in drugs 
and doctor’s bills. Cook as much as pos- 
sible early in the morning and have cold 
coffee, or tea, or lemonade for drink, the 
acid of the last is very wholesome. Put 
your mind to it and plan how much iron-. 
ing can be saved. It is beautiful to see 
young girls in white dresses, but they 
should not have them unless able to do 
them up without expecting “mother” to 
sweat over them. Wear old, thin clothes 
and spend hours in the hammock, reading 
stories. Summer is a grand time for such 
enjoyment. The children must have a lit- 
tle excitement; one of the most delightful 
things for them is to spread the table out 
doors. Of course it is some trouble, but it 
pays to keep the little ones contented. 
Then there is a day off now and then. If 
fin the country it may be in’ the woods, 
anywhere, if it is only a change. City peo- 
ple have the parks and long trolley excur- 
sions. ‘The trouble is, there is too much 
bother and worry over the contents of the 
lunch basket. Some say it takes three 
days to go on a picnic; one to prepare, the 
second to go, and the third to stay in bed 
with a sick headache. Now there is no use 
toiling over the hot stove all the day be- 
fore a picnic making dainties. It gener- 
ally turns out that the first picnic for the 
summer is the Jast one. Here is some- 
thing made on purpose for lunch baskets: 
Bananas. ‘They are all prepared, hearty 
and acceptable to every one. These with 


a sandwich (the ham: can be . bonght: 


couked); with-perhaps:a plain*cake is good 
enough with a bottle of cold coffee for the 
older ones. Above all things don’t worry 
or even look at the thermometer; one suf- 
fers from the heat more by doing so, and 
keep your eyes:open for the many pleasant 
things summer brings us with all its hot 
days. 
HAMMOCKS AND EVENING 
BLOOMERS. 


These two have come “in” together, for 
hammocks are now cheap enough for us 
all to have one, and eyening bloomers are 
fashionable. Swaying gently to and fro 
after a long, tiresome, hot day, fanned by 
the breeze, and breathing the sweet per- 
fume is a rest to mind and body. Old 
fashioned four o’clocks or Mirabilis, if you 
think more of it with a long name, is well 
worth a place close to the piazza. Some 
boil over with enthusiasm over an azalia 
covered with the soft, intensely colored 
flowers, and many an amateur has longed 
to grow them. But they are hot-house 
darlings, and we better let them alone. 
But we can get about as much pleasure 
and certainly a sweeter perfume by ex- 
pending a nickel for a package of four 
o’clock seeds. Also bringing to mind as 
Wwe sway gently in our. hammock that we 
get the same sweet scent as the expensive 
Jockey Club that adorns the dressing 
tables of our rich ladies. This is made 
from Mirabilis. The exquisite flowers, 
opening in the latter part of the day, are 
s0 numerous and varied they are well 
worth study, and it is a delight to gather 
the seeds from the little green cups. Of 
course -we must plaat nicotiana for an- 
ether evening companion. Its beautiful 
white stars are very sweet and the best of 
them is, they will blossom anywhere, even 
without a ray of direct sun, and by potting 
a seedling or two in August you can have 
them in bloom in the windows. Datura 
will give great trumpet-like flowers that 
wil] almost overpower you by its strong 
perfume. Petunias can be placed among 
the evening bloomers, for their scent is 
much pleasanter after sunset. The moths 
seem to like tlpir deep throats and lying 
motionless in the hammock I have watched 
them hovering over the gay flowers and 
thrusting their long tubes and getting the 
nectar in the heart of the flower. A white 
evening primrose is a lovely sight in the 
moonlight and we must have a lemon ver- 
bena, especially if we have a headache and 
can hold a sprig in the hand it is a reg- 
ular nerve soother. Our- hammock and bed 
of evening bloomers may be a hard times 
delight. Let us all start them this spring. 


THE NEW HOUSE. 

There will be many new houses com- 
menced this spring and summer and even 
for the humblest I plead for a good cellar 
and open piazza at the back, even if the 
cost must be taken from front adornments 
and carved mantels or hard wood floors. A 
well’ made cellar may save many a severe 
sickness for the family, the house with it 
being less damp and certainly for a plant 
raiser it is indispensable. Hanging shelves 
may hold the bulbs and many things from 
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the garden ean ‘be potted and placed there, 
brought up to a sunny ‘widow after Christ- 


March, when we particularly yearn for 
flowers, Last winter was severe and one 
January morning when the base burner 
fire burned low through the night I found 
twenty of my prettiest plants on the win- 
dow shelf too far gone to be gaved. Out 
they all went on the manure pile and my 
rooms would have been bare of bloom at 
Easter if it had not been for my cellar 
store room. Up came the’tulips, crocus, 
narcissus, spireas, geraniums, fuchsias and 
in a short time the windows were aglow 
again. But the housekeeper will appre- 
ciate her back ‘piazza, especially if it is 
broad; and it won’t be too large if it ex- 
tends the whole length. of the house. Much 
of the work in hot weather can be done 
out where it is cool and the tired woman 
ean have her rocking chair and after- 
dinner nap, or read a story in the. fresh 
air. A plant lover finds such a place in- 
valuable for her pot plants, as the frosty 
nights come on, and if the end is glassed 
in (especially if the kitchen window ean 
be included that can, by raising, give some 
heat), her plants will do well until in- 
tensely cold weather, and she can have the 
ideal place for her chrysanthemums. How- 
ever the piazza may be made, even by un- 
skilled hands, and any man that can han- 
dle saw and hammer might construct one. 
Vines can make it lovely. Climbing 
roses, honeysuckles, clematis and even 
many annuals ask just such a place to 
cover and beautify. 
JUST A BACK YARD. 

“Tt ig astonishing,” said I, “what that 
man continues to get out of a space fifty 
feet by thirty.” It was a small house in 
the suburbs and we were looking over the 
fence at his vegetable garden. Down the 
center was a trellis for grapes. They 
were Isabellas, but so nicely pruned and 
cared for that the vines were loaded with 
blossoms. Inside the trellis were long 
rows of lettuce. Besides supplying his 
family he sold five dollars’ worth. Against 
the board fence were trained the tomato 
vines. ‘They did not take up much room 
and were really ornamental while the hot 
sun could make these ruddy vegetables 
wax fat and luscious. He tells me, said 
I, that beets are his winning card. Half 
his small yard was sown thickly with them 
and being pulled out for greens, and more 
seeds planted, he gets enough for himself 
and sells to the neighbors. His wife has a 
sweet herb bed in one corner, and her 
parsley and sweet marjoram are quite 
noted. “I make it a matter of con- 
science,” said he, “to manure heavily and 
then if I see six inches of vacant space I 
go for it and plant something. It is as- 
tonishing how many small back yards are 
given over to weeds and old tin cans when 
most of the vegetables used by the family 
could be grown in them.” 





Utility in the Kitchen. 


Use should be the first and last, but not 
the only consideration in selecting kitchen 
furniture. A stove, table and wooden 
chairs are indispensable. If possible, there 
should be a convenient rocker, a stool high 
enough to sit on and wipe dishes, iron 
clothes, ete. A good range will not only 
outwear two or three cheap ones, but do 
good ‘work and be a comfort instead of a 
constant source of expense and torment. 
A steel range is superior in some respects 
to an iron one. Investigate their relative 
merits. Don’t purchase either kind with- 
out a water-regervoir unless you have run- 
ning water and a boiler. The “dish ket- 
tle” has had its day. A thermometer fixed 
in the oven.door to indicate the degree of 


covers for one pot-hole. A sheet-iron hood 
placed over a range and connected with a 
flue in the chimney will do much to keep 
the air of a kitchen pure by carrying off 
the steam and odors of cooking. In a 
kitchen seven by nine feet a table with 
drawers, shelves and hooks for holding 
nine-tenths of the paraphernalia of bak- 
mg and cooking is a convenience, but with 
a fair amount of space a plain table with 
sturdy legs is in every way better. Side- 
chairs, high stool and footstool should be 
of wood; rocker with cane seat and back, 
and (both comfortably cushioned.— 
Woman’s Home Companion. 





Keeping Step With Time. 


“T have in mind now a woman in middle 
life who has fought Time so bitterly and 
struggled so desperately to keep young, 
that the tremendous effort has dug lines 
of piteous protest in her cheeks, and 
quenched every spark of youth in her 
eyes,” writes Carrie Earle Garrett in the 
Woman’s Home Companion. “This 
woman’s back, with its view of modishly 
eut skirt, tips of shining- high heels and 
wide stylish hat, looks as young as she 
could desire. But’oh, that face with its 
chemical bloom, the poor sallow cheeks 
showing so plainly through the pink and 
white veneering, and every wrinkle reveal- 
ing itself in the light of the honest sun! 

“Tt is both sad and ridiculous to reflect 
that this elaborately ‘built structure is one 
consummate sham, and to picture the 
agony of this woman, if by fire or flood 
she should suddenly be divorced from her 
laboratory, and ‘be compelled to face the 
world in her true colors. The world 
‘watches the poor farce. with amusement, 
or indifference, or disgust, as the case may 
be, and nobody is deceived by it. Human 
beauty is too delicate and elusive a thing 
to be copied by a mere daub. This woman 
has idle hands, an empty head and a sad 
heart. All her faculties are centered on 
the vain effort to keep something which 
she has long since lost. She is clinging to 
a vanishing remnant of her youth and let- 
ting slip by the countless interests and 
benefits, the dignity and peace which be- 
long to the middle period of a well-spent 
life. 

“JT know another woman who is no 
longer young, but who turns no lingering 
backward glance at the past. There is no 


no dreadful contrasts of color, no effort to 
seem other than she really is. There are 
lines in her face, too, but somehow they 
suggest wisdom, experience, real life—as 
though she had an interesting story to tell 
of the way by which she had come. No 
peevish, rebellious tears for the loss of 
youth have dimmed the spark of her kind- 
ly brown eyes, which look so shrewdly and 
humorously at the world. Her life is full 
of varied interests. She is fond of young 
people and merry with them, but she does 











not try to copy the complexion, manner 
and dress which belong to the period of 
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TheModen STOVE POLISH. 


, Producesa JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 
Saying. 5 and 10 cent boxes. Try iton your Cycle Chain. 


eat inside»is a most convenient modern: 
Bes ention, and seis a “nest” of graduated’ 


pretense whatever about her appearance, { 





sweet and twenty. She is extracting every 
bit of sweetnesg she can out of life and 


mas and be in bloom in February and |*keeping step with Time. 


“Which of these two women is the wiser 
and happier? One spends her life in a tor- 
ment of vain regret for her departed youth. 
The other accepts the inevitable serenely 
and without a thought of disguise, mak- 
ing the most of her experience as she 
calmly views the passing procession of 
years, And finding so much to interest her 
in the present that she has no time to 
either regret the past or dread the future.” 





For the Summer Wardrobe. 


_ Silk scarfs or sashes, ribbons, silk gloves, 
in fact any article that is too delicate to 
be washed with soup and water, can be 
cleaned with gasoline. Put.the white or 
light colored articles in first, and rub light- 
ly until they are clean. Put more gasoline 
in another vessel and rinse well, then hang 
them out until the disagreeable odor has 
disappeared. Smooth each article out. on 
the ironing board, cover with a damp cloth 
and iron. The irons should not be very hot 
as it will make the silk stiff like paper. If 
you will set the gasoline aside several 
hours, the dirt will settle to the bottom, 
and the gasoline can be poured off. and 
used again. 
_ There is no method of cleaning white or 
light colored kid gloves that is so satisfac- 
tory as to wash them in naptha. Pour a 
little in a bow] and rub them between the 
hands just as you would wash a handker- 
chief. Rinse in clear naptha, and hang 
them in the open air an hour or two. This 
will not fade the most delicate colors, and 
leaves them as clean and soft as new. 
White silk lace may be cleaned by 
spreading it out on white paper and cover- 
ing it to the depth of a quarter of an inch 
with calcined magnesia. Place another 
paper over it, with a weight on the top to 
keep it in place, and allow it to remain 
three days. Then shake off the powder and 
you will find the lace white and clean. 
The dainty lawns, dimities and other thin 
summer goods that are too delicate to be 
subjected to rough treatment can be laun- 
dered by the following method and retain 
their beautiful coloring as long as they 
last. Always darn any break or tear be- 
fore the garment is washed. Use warm 
(not hot), soft water, and dissolve enough 
ivory soap in it to make a good suds. Wash 
the garments in it until they are clean, 
rinse through two waters, dip in thin 
starch to which a few drops of bluing have 
been added, and when they are taken from 
this, hang them in the shade to dry. The 
work should be done quickly, never allow- 
ing them to remain in the water longer 
than necessary.—E. J. C. 





Caring for the Baby. 


In spite of all that is said of woman’s 
place in ‘this busy world, her domestic du- 
ties and the care of her little ones will 
always be the most important work of her 
life. ‘There is nothing which requires 
more intelligence or ability than the proper 
care and training of children and your time 
cannot be employed in a more noble work. 
What will it matter ten years hence, if the 
piece of fancy work you are so interested 
in is unfinished, or if there is no elaborate 
dessert for dinner. But it will make a dif- 
ference if baby is neglected. Never again 
will your little one be so dependent upon 
your loving, watchful care as now. You 
will never have so good an opportunity. to 
form his habits, and if you wish to be 
your boy’s confidante and best. friend, be- 
gin by winning the love and confidence of 
the baby. His physical welfare during 
the first years of his. life demand a great 

deal of thought, andmany.a little life has 

been lost that might Have been saved, if 
the mother had known how to care for 
him, or had not allowed other duties to 
take too much of her time and attention. 

Babies are more susceptible to changes 
of temperature than older persons, and the 
temperature of his nursery should never 
exceed 70 degrees or go below 55 degrees. 
This room shculd be well ventilated, for 
pure air is absolutely essential to health, 
but do not place him in a draught, or an 
attack of colic may be the result. Let his 
underclothes be of soft flannel, for harsh 
or fulled up garments are entirely unfit for 
his tender flesh. . 

A daily bath and an entire change of 
clothing is necessary to keep him clean 
and healthy. The bath should be given 
as quickly as possible, always using water 
that is neither too ‘hot nor too cold for 
comfort. A delicate child will derive great 
benefit from being gently rubbed all over 
after he is bathed. \ 

The mother’s milk is the food nature in- 
tended for the baby. But there are many 
eases where it is not rich or plentiful 
enough for hig needs; he gains but little 
in weight, his flesh is soft and flabby, and 
he does not rest well at night. A healthy 
child should gain, on an average, one 
pound a month for the first year of his 
life, and if he fails to do this, you may be 
assured that he is not properly nourished. 
In such cases mothers will find lactated 
food just what is needed, either as an ex- 
clusive diet or when given in connection 
with nursing. I speak from experience, 
having raised three hearty, healthy babies 
upon it. Do not give him pieces of bread 
and meat, bits of potato or other vegeta- 
bles, for his digestive organs are not suf- 
ficiently developed for such a @iet, and in- 
stead of doing good it will do a great deal 
of harm. Well cooked cereals may be 
given when he is eight months old. After 
he is a year old he will like a little apple 
sauce, soft boiled or poached egg, or chick- 
en broth. in addition to the lactated food, 
and it will not be necessary to nurse him 
any longer. When he is eighteen months 
old, his bill of fare may be increased grad- 
ually, until he is allowed almost any sim- 
ple, nutritious food. 

Baby should .be given an outing every 
pleasant day, and he will enjoy it thor- 
oughly if his little carriage is confided to 
eareful hands. If the weather is damp or 
very warm the best place for him is in the 
nursery. 

Yes, babies are a great care, and the 
true mother feels the responsibility a heavy 
one, but there are compensations for this 
as for every other duty rightly performed. 
Can we look upon their innocent faces 
without thinking of the Savior’s words: 
“Of such is the kingdém of Heaven.” And 
when we fold them to our hearts and real- 
ize how desdlate our homes would be with- 
out them, there is no thought of the work 
they make, but only a fervent prayer that 
they may be spared to us and grow up good 
and useful men and women.—Clara Ham- 
mond. z 





_ 

—Plant a few Japanese plums and se- 
leet the following for trial: Burbank, 
Red June, Wixom and Paiil’s. Early. 

—For removing the stains of fruit from 
table linen, oxalic acid, javelle water, boil- 
ing water and milk are all recommended, 
together with many other liquids. Our 
grandmothers removed all such stains at 


‘this season, “laying the linen upon the 


grass when the fruit trees are in. blossom.” 

—When desirous of mending a piece of 
broken glass or china, a cement may be 
made by dissolving half an ounce of gum 
acacia in one gill of boiling water and stir- 
ring in plaster of paris until the mixture 
is the consistency of, a paste. Apply the 
cement to the broken edges with a brush, 
and then fasten the two. parts together 





until perfectly dry. 





Culture and Decadence. 


It is the smart thing at present to be so 
cultured that one sneers at everything 
which would; not, fit-into the twenty-first 
century, if we keep on at the-pace we are 
going. It is 4 crime to call it by the name 
of culture! It is decadence, and, heaven 
defend us! it ins with the young. It 
begins more With young men, fresh from 
colege, one is glad to say, than with the 
girls—uniess they have been to boarding- 
school—but 4#till the girls will save the 
boys. One does not lose faith, even in 
watching the progress of education. But 
it is a pitiful sight to find the lovely, fresh- 
faced young fellow who, not so very long 
ago, read Thackeray, coming home year 
after year with his filthy views of liter- 
ature defendéd by “Art for Art’s sake.” 


One cain almost hear the snapping of the 


bonds of liberty giving way to the license 
which makes the youth of to-day so pain- 
ful.—Lilian Bell, in the Woman’s Home 
Companion, 





Education for Girls. 


: LR 

Some one has said that woman is edu- 
eated for everything but the position of 
wife and mother. Whoever said _ it 
had a false idea of the value of a general 
education. Whatever trains and develops 
a young girl into a stronger and nobler 
womanhood Will help her in any position 
which she may ‘be called upon to fill... In 
childhood our girls should have the same 
preliminary training as the boys. They 
should be encouraged to play with their 
brothers. Boys grow more gentle and con- 
siderate by this association, while the girls 
gain in vigor and force. Indeed, this ex- 
change of courtesies we find all through 
life, first in play, next in the coeducational 
schools, and lastly. in the new homes that 
are made. 

If a danghter is delicate, she should not 
be crowded with work. Let her education 
take a longef time. There is no need of 
hurry. Why cannot the truth be recog- 
nized that the years of training are the 
most beautiful years of life? They are full 
of hopes and aspirations which beautify 
the soul even if they are never fully at- 
tained. The wise mother will do all in 
her power to extend this delightful period. 

A thorough education makes it possible 
for a young woman to enter almost any 
occupation she may desire. For those who 
have been brought up tenderly it is not 
always pleasant to be compelled to care for 
themselves, but it is a thousand times bet- 
ter to be able to do so in an emergency 
than to eat the bread of. dependence. Edu- 
caticn will fit them to meet just such emer- 
gencies.—Mary C. Stetson, in the Woman’s 
Home Companion. 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


—Bread may be made in French style by 
shaping it in long, slender loaves and bak- 
ing until there is a thick crust. 

—A good hair tonic is made by mixing 
one pint of bay rum, one dram of quinine 
and one ounce, of glycerine. 

—A crib, With hair mattress and hair 
pillow, are far better for a baby than a 
cradle with feather bed and pillow. 


—All water that is to be used for drink- 
ing purposes should be boiled and cooled by 
being placed beside the ice, instead of put- 
ting ice into the water. 

—Tea, coffée and spices should be kept in 
tightly closed tin or glass jars if the flavor 
is to be provefly retained. 

—It is said fhat if horse radish is applied 
to the temples when one is suffering with 
a neuralgia headache it will give relief. - « 

—In French. cooking the “bouquet of 
sweet herbs,” which is so often given in 
recipes, is composed of a.few sprigs of 
parsley, a piete of thyme, a clove of garlic, 
a bay leaf, 4 couple of: cloves and some 
peppercorns. Wrap the parsley around the 
other herbs and tie a thread around them. 
Put into soups or sauces in this shape it is 
then more easily removed. 

—A dish of English destgn for the serv- 
ing of hhoney is very appropriately made in 
the shape of a large bee. An amber-colored 
glass body holds the honey; this fits in a 
framework of silver, which tis so shaped as 
to form the feet and a standard for the 


dish, while the cover is thade of two pret- 


tily chased silver wings on little hinges, 
which open in the middle by a wing turn- 
ing back on each side. The head is also of 
silver, and the attractive creature has ruby 
eyes. The glass body is movable and cam 
be lifted from the frame. 

—Try soaking your lamp wicks in vine- 
gar for a few hours before they are put 
into the lamps; they will give a better and 
clearer light. The wick must be thoroughly 
dried after it has been soaked before being 
put in the lamp. ‘ 

—When using cabbage for cold slaw, cut 
it into ribbons an hour or more before it is 
to be used, and let it stand in ice water 
until the last moment; then drain it upon 
a soft cloth to remove the water and pour 
a French dressing over it. If once tried 
thus, it will always be treated in this 
manner. : 

—Many a_ housewife is disheartened 
when she finfs that the house into which 
she thas just Moved was inhabited before 
she arrived, and that already her nicely 
cleaned beds are being occupied. A sure 
death for such invaders in benzine. It will 
at once destroy all insect life, and does not 
injure carpets or furniture. Fill a long- 
necked can with this fluid and apply it 
thoroughly in all cracks and crevices where 
the bugs or their eggs may be. Leave the 
doors and windows open and the odor will 
quickly evaporate. Benzine should be used 
only in daylight, as it is very inflammable, 
and must not be carried near an open fire 
or a light. 

—Instead of having resource to applica- 
tions of tincture of arnica, spirits of cam- 
phor, and to strong compression of the 
swelling in the treatment of light bruises 
Dr. Auger prefers the use of olive oil, both 
in children and in adults. He applies the 
oil freely to the contused parts, and rubs 
the latter lightly with a rag, absorbent cot- 
ton, or with the fingers, and covers the 
bruise with a compress saturated with 
olive oil. The author claims that this treat- 
ment gives immediate relief to the patient, 
and that the formation of a bloody protu- 
berance is often prevented; while excoria- 
tions and superficial wounds, which may be 
present, heal very rapidly. 





In the Flower Garden. 


The time ‘is at hand when, if we are go- 
ing to plant flower seeds, we were deciding 
which are the most desirable kinds. 

Pansies and verbenas can be started in 
the house. Get a shallow box, eight by 
ten inches, or ten by twelve, and, if pos- 
sible, a window glass that will just fit the 
top of box; then fill your box nearly full of 
rich earth. Leaf mold is best, but if you 
cannot get this, why use the best you can 
get. Cover seeds with an eighth of an 
inch of dirt, wet the earth in. box thor- 
oughly, put on your glass, not allowing it 
to touch the dirt, however, and set them in 
a sunny window. 

If you hhavé no glass, tack a piece of 
canvas over the top of the box, and in 
watering them it will not be necessary to 
remove the Canvas, as sprinkling water 
through the canvas will keep the seeds 


plenty moist. 
‘In setting pansies 3 and verbenas in an 


a 


open bed remember that good drainage is 
positively necessary if you expect them to 
thrive. Some few flowers will do fairly 
well in any situation, but not these. Set 
verbenas where they will be shaded till 
the dew is off in the morning, and then 
have plenty of sunshine. Pansies love the 
shade, and do best with very little sun- 
shine. 

The new, double balsams are lovely, and 
then they germinate so quickly, come into 
bloom early, and bloom till frost. I have 
grown them in pots, and they look like 
dainty, fairy roses. They require plenty of 
sunshine, and given that and a moderately 
rich soil they will repay a hundred fold 
the little trouble they are. Asters are 
among the best of all annuals, and the 
busy woman, the farmer’s wife or daugh- 
ter, will do well to inchude them in her 
order. 

Nigella (Ragged Robin, or Love in a 
Mist) is another pretty, low-growing an- 
nual, with its ragged blue and yellow flow- 
ers and odd foliage.. 

Zinnias, of course, we will. have, and 
marigolds, and hollyhocks, all o:d. fashioned 
flowers, but good, every one of them. 

The sunny, nook in the flower , garden 
given up to phlox drummondi is always a 
mass of lovely bloom till hard frost; and 
they come up, too, fronf self-sown seeds in 
the spring, Stan . 

Petunias have the most: delightful odor 
of any flower, though it is so very delicate. 

Last year I had several plants of loye- 
lies-bleeding, but whether from. some fault 
in its treatment or location, or whether my 
seeds were from poor plants, I:do not 
know, but they were the shabbiest plants 
I had. I shall plant it this year in ‘a dis- 
tant corner of the garden, with dwarf sun- 
flowers, and if it does not do ‘better I shall 
banish it entirely. 

Another thing I have failed with is dou- 
ble portulacca. They are always single, 
though I buy seeds for double. If there is 
a “trick” about growing them to produce 
double flowers I would like to learn it, as 
I admire them very much. 

I want to describe 4 pretty flowér box 
I once made with pansies and wild ‘ferns. 
When the pansies were large enough to 
transplant from the,seed-bed, I took: a sec- 
tion of a log two and a half feet long—it 
was a “back log” left over from winter— 
and set it on end at the north side of the 
house. On this I set a box two feet square 
and about seven inches deep, securing it by 
nailing through the bottom, and then -fill- 
ing it with leaf-mold, mixed with a little 
sharp sand. In the center of the box I set 
a clump ’of férn roots which were just 
showing their fuzzy, light-green stems. 
In each corner was a dark-purple pansy, 
and at each side was a yellow one, making 
eight in all. ‘Then around the edge was 
set ground ivy to trail down over the side, 
and what a picture! It required no atten- 
tion, either, except to keep it well watered. 
—Western Rural. 





Working by System. 


While there is nothing in the world so 
wearisome ag iron-clad regulations and in- 
flexible rules in the household, it must. be 
admitted that a reasonable amount of sys- 
tem lightens labor, reduces the friction of 
the domestic machinery to a minimum and 
makes it possible to accomplish a great 
deal more work in the same time than ean 
be compassed when everything goes in a 
slip-shod, helter-skelter fashion. 

To attempt to run a house by rule and 
square ig a task ‘too hard for the average 
woman. She who tries it finds the attrition 
altogether {oo much for her in the long 
run. It wears out her temper, saps her vi- 
‘tality and destroys‘the peace and harmony 


of the-establishment, »» Meals: at the ‘tap of 


of the:drum are important, providéd one 
can get all of the members of the family 
to make their appearance on time, but in 
most families there are indolent or semi- 
invalid persons who never conform to reg- 
ulations and who are always behind hand. 
If this is ‘the case, it is just as well to 
take things easily as to be forever buf- 
feted with such delaying conditions. 

There is nothing more important than to 
teach children to be prompt at meals, but it 
is not, as a rule, the children of the family 
who make the trouble. It is the adult, the 
aged and the semi-invalid, and the careless 
and indifferent who disarrange all of the 
housekeeper’s plans. 

Without trying in any way to disparage 
method and its advantages, it is not diffi- 
cult to see that the facuity of adaptation 
and the ability to meet emergencies are 
quite as useful to the housewife as the gift 
for the strictest and most rigid system. 
Housekeeping is an occupation that is 
made up of short corners and quick turns. 
The unexpected is always happening, and 
the woman who is able to grasp a situation 
and turn’ an unfortunate accident into a 
tolerable alternative or an advantageous 
incident; is the one who comes out best in 
the long run.—Ledgeér. 





Notes: for Housekeepers. 


—The country woman who tas invented 
a kettle'in which meats and vegetables may 
be boiled without odors being diffused 

through the house, should be gratefully re- 
warded by her sister sufferers. ‘The merit 
of the invention lies in the cover, which 
has a curved tube or spout long enough to 
extend into an opening in the range pipe, 
and provided with a citcular piece of tin 
near the end, so that it may be fitted into 
any aperture. With this kettle one need 
not edt her boiled dinner before meal time. 

—For a small noise the squeaking of 
shoes is most annoying and a trial to one’s 

nerves. At last there comes a remedy 
which sounds as if it might do some good, 
and may be easily tried. Procure a small 
gimlet, and from the inside bore a hole half 
way through the sole of the shoe. This 
makes an outlet of escape for the air con- 
fined between the layers of leather of 
which the sole is composed, and is the 
cause of the disagreeable noise. 

—A trained nurse advises that the thirst 
of a sick child, which it may not be well 
to satisfy wholly, is most comfortably as- 
suaged by giving the drink very often in 
tiny glasses. The child will drain the con- 
tents each time, as it would do if the glass 
were larger. 

—A serviceable and practical cover for a 
dining room table when not in use is made 
by purchasing an unbleached tablecloth of 
the required length, selecting a scroll or 
some large, effective pattern, and outlining 
this in wash silks, the colors to harmonize 
with the furnishings of the room. This 
cloth, besides being easily laundered, 
makes an attractive cover. 

Two or three oyster shells thrown upon 
the fire with the coal will help to absorb 
any clinkers that may be gathering in th 
stove. } 

It is said that polishing silverware by 
rubbing it with catmeal is a good plan. 
It is worth trying, for it cannot ‘harm and 
it may do good. 

— Embroidery is one of the most fashion- 
able and artistic modes of decorating 
gowns, jackets, wraps, capes, coats, shawls 
and all articles of wearing apparel. The 
daintiest underclothing is finished with .ex- 
quisite hand embroidery, ‘and a baby’s 
wardrobe would be robbed of its chief 
charm if its fairy buds and leaves and 
vines of delicate embroidery should be 
omitted from the little garments. It is a 
durable ornamentation that promises to 





last.—American Cultivator. 


Nuts and Fruits for Brain 
Workers. ' 


—Blanched almonds give the higher 
nerve or brain and muscle food; no heat or 
waste. 

—Walnuts give nerve or brain food, 
muscle, heat and waste. 

—Pine kernels give heat and stay. They 
serve as a substitute for bread. ; 
'—Green water-grapes are’ blood purify- 
ing (but of little food value); reject pips 
and skins. 

—Blue grapes are feeding and blood puri- 
fying; too rich for those who suffer from 
the liver: 


—Tomatoes; ‘higher nerve or brain food | 


and waste; no heat; they are thinning and 
stimulating; do not swallow skins. 

—Juicy fruits give more or less the high- 
er nerve or brain, and some few, muscle 
food and waste; no heat. 

—Apples supply the higher nerve and 
muscle food, but do not give stay. 

—Prunes afford the highest nerve or 
brain food; supply heat and waste, but are 
not muscle-feeding. They should ‘be 
avoided by those who suffer from the liver. 

—Oranges are refreshing and feeding, 
but are not good if the liver is out ‘of 
order. 

—Green figs are excellent food. 


—Dried figs contain nerve and muscle | 


food, heat and waste, but are bad for the 
liver. 
‘—The great majority of small fresh seed 
fruits are laxative. ; 
—All stone fruits are considered to be.in- 
jurious for those who suffer from the 
liver, and should be used cautiously. 
—Lemons and tomatoes should not be 
used daily in cold weather; they have a 
thinning and cooling effect. 
—Raisins are stimulating in proportion 
to their quality.—Dr. Sophie Lepper. 





Footwear ‘*‘ Nevers.’ 


1. Never-wear a shoe that will not allow 
the great toe to lie in a straight line. 

2. Never wear a shoe with a sole mar- 
rower than the outline of the foot traced 
with a pencil close under the rounding 
edge. . 

2 * Never wear a shoe that pinches the 
eel. 


4. Never wear a shoe or boot so large in 


the thee] that the foot is not kept in place. 

5. Never wear a shoe or boot tight any- 
where. 

6. Never wear a shoe or boot that has 
depressions in any part of the sole to drop 
any joint or bearing below the level plane. 

7. Never wear.a shoe with a sole turn- 
ing up very much at the toes, as this causes 
the cords on the upper part of the foot to 
contract. 

8. Never wear a shoe that presses up 
into the hollow of the foot. 


9. Never have the top of the boots tight, - 


as it interferes with the actions of the 
‘calf muscles, makes one walk badly, ‘and 
spoils the shape of the ankle. 

10. Never come from high heels to low 
heels at one jump. ‘ 

11. Never wear one pair of shoes all the 
time unless obliged to do so. Two pairs of 
boots worn a day at a time alternately, 
give more service and are much more 
healthful. 

12. Never wear leather sole linings to 
stand upon. 
is much better and more healthful. 

13. Never wear a short stocking, or ‘one 
which after being washed is not at least 
one-half inch longer than the foot. Bear 
in mind that stockings shrink. Be sure 
that they will allow your toes to spread 
out at the extreme ends, as this ‘keeps the 
joints in. place dnd makes a ’strong and 
attractive foot. As to shape of stockings, 
the single digital or ‘‘one-toe” stocking is 
the best. 

14. Never think that the feet will grow 
large from wearing proper shoes. Pinch- 
ing and distorting makes them grow not 
only large, but unsightly. A proper, nat- 
ural use of all. the muscles makes them 
compact and attractive—Dr. Samuel Ap- 
pleton, in Health Culture. 





The Story of Salt. 


The little glass bottle of salt. that you 
see on the table every day could tell a 
most interesting story. -[t has made a 
long journey and gone through many 
changes. It was for a long, long time 
down in earth hundreds of feet. Men 
discovered its hiding-place, and began de- 
vising a way of reaching it and bringing 
it to the top. Probably the salt on your 
table came from the salt-mines in the 
western part of the State of New York. 
If you should go there, you would find a 
small city, ‘all the people in which were 
interested in the salt-works. Irom pipes 
run down into the earth. Down one of 
these pipes water is forced, which dis- 
solves the salt in the mines, and forees it 
into elevated vats or tanks high above 
the ground. It is now brine. This brine 


pesses first into a pan that is so hot that’ 


the water is driven out and the salt erys- 
talizes. It is put into great casks that 
hold 1,000 pounds. Before it reaches-the 
casks, it has been classified as coarse, 


common, and refuse salt, ace »rding to the’ 


auality of the crystals. These casks of 
salt are subjected to another 
which separates the different quality in 
each case again by a process of sifting or 
screening,as you have seen men in buil4d- 
ing a house sift the sand to get the finest 
for the mortar for the bricks. The kind 
of salt that is on your table is ground to 
make it Very fine, that it may dissolve at 
cence, with freedom, when sprinkled on or 
in food. When it is ground it is packed 
in sacks by women and girls, and shipped 
te the grocers. The coarse salt is used by 
farmers and in freezing ice-cream. 





Roses in the Garden, 


Roses, to succeed the best, should be 
planted out in the open, never under the 
shade of trees, or in any place where the 
roots of trees can reach them to monopo- 
lize any of their food. Roses are gross 
livers and require a large amount of good 
food, accordingly they do better placed 
where nothing will have a chance to en- 
croach upon their rights. 

When one has a chance to prepare a bed 
for them just as it should be, the’ better 
way is to remove the wpper soil and dig 
out the sub-soil to the depth of two feet. 
Take a pick and mellow up what is possi- 
ble of the bottom of the pit, then fill in 
with a mixture of good soil and old, thor- 
oughly. rotted manure. ‘These beds may 
tbe made of any desired size or shape, and 
should always be provided with good drain- 
age, as roses will never endure having to 
stand in water. They like water, a goodly 
quantity, when it can be administered ac- 
cording to their fancy. Baths of soap-suds 
are beneficial, as well as being a fine pre- 
yentive against insect life—Washington 
Home Magazine. a 





—The wrong way to plant a tree is to 
dig a hole in blie-grass sod much smaller 
than the roots, shove them into the hole, 
ard when the latter proves too small, 
jump on the roots with both feet and jam 
them into it, turning the sod bottom up- 
ward on the roots. This is sometimes’ 
done by those who ought to know better. 
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Gems of Thought. 


—Whoever iis really brave has always t 


this comfort when he is oppressed, that he 


knows himself to be superior to those who |) 


injure him, by forgiving it.—Pope. 
~The march.of intellect is proceeding at 
quick time; and if its progress be not aceom= 


panied by a corresponding improvement in 1} 


morals and religion, the faster it proceeds, 


with the more violence will you be hurried | 


: down ‘the ‘road.to ruin.— Southey. 


—Where there is no hope, theré can be | 


no .endeayvor: 


diligence; and therefore the progress of life 
could, only have been, the natural descent 
of negligent. despair from crime to crime, 
had ngt the universal persuasion,of for- 


of reconciliation recalled those to the pathg | 
of virtue Whom theit passions had solicited: 
aside, and animated to new attempts and 

firmer perseverance those whom difficulty 


-had discovered or negligence surprised.— t 


Dr. S. Johnson. 

—Health is a precious thing, and the only f 
one in truth meriting that a man should ™ 
lay out, not only ‘his time; sweat, labor and; 
goods; but also his life itself, io obtain it, 
forasmuch as without it life is injurious 
to us. Pleasure, wisdom, learning and vir- 


and in the most quaint and: solid discourses 


, A constant and unfailing #° 
obedience is above. the reach, of terrestrial | 


ot 
SH 
ce 
Sh 
a 
Bs 
i 


¥ 


“aid 


giveness to be obtained by proper means ™ 


i 


“tue without it wither away and vanish; |» 


that philosophy would imprint in us to the) 


conimry, we need no more but oppose the 
image. of Plato. being struck with an epil- 


epsy or apoplexy; and in this *presuppo- 7) 


sition to-defie him to call the rich faculties | 


of his soul to his assistance. All means 
that conduce to health can neither be too 
painful nor too dear to me.—Montaigne. 

' —The more any object is spiritualized, 
the more delightful it is. There is much’ 
delight in the tragical representation of 
those things which in reality would be! 
sights full of amazement and horror. The 


the touches. of serse. How does poetry in- 
sinuate and turn about the minds of men! / 
Anacreon might take more delight in one! 
of his odes than in one of his cups; Catul- | 
lus might easily find more sweetness in one 
of his epigrams'than in the lips of a Les- 
bia. Sappho might take more complacency | 


' 

f 

d) 

ticklings of fancy are more delightful than HP 
it 


in one of her verses than in her practices. || 


The nearer anything comes to mental joy, | 
the purer and choicer it is. It is the ob-| 


servation bot only of Aristotle, but of |) 


every one almost, “Some things delight’ 


merely because of their novelty;” and that’! 


surely upon this account, because the mind, | 
which is the spring of joy, is the more fixed 
and intense upon such things. ! 
bud thus pleases more than the blown rose 
—Lamb. 

—We do not draw the moral lessons w 
might from history. On the contrary, with 


The rose! 
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out care it may be used:to vitiate our minds t 


and to destroy our happiness. In history 
a great-volume-is-unrolled for our instru 

tion, drawing the materials of future wis-’ 
dom from the past errors and infirmities of 


‘4 


mankind. It may, in the perversion, serve 
for a magazine furnishing offensive and ~ 


defensive weapons for parties in Church 


and State, and supplying the means of | 


keeping alive.or reyiving dissensions and 


animosities and adding fuel to civil fury. | 


History consists, for the greater part, of 
the miseries brought upon the world by 


pride, ambition, avarice, revenge, lust, se- _ 


dition, hypocrisy, ungoverned zeal and all. 


the train of disorderly appetities, which 


shake the pubiic with the same +4 


‘troublous storms that toss ty 


The private state and render life unsweet.”) 


These vices are the causes of those storms.) 
Religion, morals, laws, prerogatives, priv=' 
ileges, liberties, rights of men, are the pre= 


texts.—Carlyle. 





—Papa—lI’m surprised that you are at 
the foot of your class, Tommy. Why) 
aren’t you at the head sometimes, like’ 
little Willie Bigbee? 


Tommy—You see,’ . 


4 


papa, Willie’s got an awfully smart father, 


and I guess he takes after him.—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


ft 


—‘‘How' did you happen to become such | 
a pronounced vegetarian?’ asked the old=~ 


est inhabitant. “AIl my subscribers paid’ 


‘ 
% 


that way,” replied the country editor.—~- 
Ycnkers Statesman. it 


‘THE TURN OF LIFE 








Is the most important period in. a wor | 
Owing to modern 


methods of living, not one woman ina > 


thousand::approaches this perfectly — 
natural change without experiencing 
a train of very annoying and some=- ” 
times painful symptoms. ; 

Those dreadful hot flashes, sending | 
the blood surging to the heart until it © 
seems ready to burst, and the’ faint. 


feeling that follows, sometimes with 


chills, as if the 

heart were go- . 

ing to stop for 
, good, are symp- 

toms of a dan- 

gerous nervous 
trouble. Those 

hot flashes are 

just so 

many culls 

from na- 

ture for au 
help. The 4 


nerves are crying out for assistance, ft 
The cry should be heeded in time. Lydia | 


E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound '} 
was prepared to meet the needs of | 
woman’s system at this trying period — 
of her life, i 
The Vegetable Compound is an im- | 


vigorating strengthener of the female | 


organism. It builds up the weakened _ 
nervous system and enables a woman | 
to pass that grand change trium- 
phantly. & 
It does not seem necessary for us 
prove the honeSty. of our statemen 
but it is a pleasure to publish suc 
grateful words as the following: 

y“I have been using Lydia E. -/ 
ham’s Vegetable Compound for some 
time during the change of life and | 
has been a saviour of life unto me. 
ean cheerfully recommend your me 
cine to all women, and I know it w 
give’ permanent relief. I would | 
glad to relate my experience to 41 
sufferer.”—Mrs. DELLA WATSON, 





- West 5th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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ERE 1S A PUZZLE, 





} you find the 
Stork? Hereis anew 

7 puzzle. In this scene 
a large bird is con- 
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} eeal if you can 

Por j > find gh with a 
es pencil or pen, clip out, 
Tr) 4 send to us, and we will 


give you the beautiful 
Alsatian Diamond 

RL shown here. 

This “Diamond is the 
latest scientific discov- 
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& GRAY, Box 407, New York, NY. 
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from the best steel wire and woven into a hand- 

e fence, which when constructed with our ornamen- 
steel posts adds greatly to the beauty of the lawn, 
er garden or the cemetery lot. The ideal fence for 

losing Public Grounds, Church Yards, Court Yards, 
001 Grounds, ete. Catalougue and Circulars FREE. 
RTMAN MFG. CO., ELLWOOD CITY, PA., on 

Manhattan Bidg., Chicago. 227 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Makes Woven Wire = 
| Fence that ‘‘Stands 
_ Up.” Cannot Sag. >< 
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grown strawberry plants are 
ag satisfactory as his treés. .-Cir- 
w ready. Now is the time to. 
planting. ete 
S NURSERY Co., 


At the unhol hour of four, the time when all 


Y hear a rumble and a roar, like wrecks upon 


Y hear a rattle, roar and slam, a muttered 


“No sign of conflict in her air, how calm, how 


When Maria Starts the Fire. 


ened 


the world should snore, I’m awakened by 
a slamming door, " 
By my Maria. 


She rises Phoenix-like from bed, puts on a 
' vig to knock you dead, then in a moment 
she has fled ‘ 
To build the fire. 


a rockbound shore, then bang, down falls 
a ton or more 
Of coal for that darned fire. 


word that sounds like clam, she’s wrest- 
t ling with that fiendish pan 
: * Of ashes from the fire. 


Then into the cold world she goes, and bumps 
,against a wind that blows about her 
from those misfit clothes, 

Oh, my; that blasted fire! 


The pan of ashes veers about, I hear a wild, 
blood-curdling shout; the contents have 
been emptied out - 

On my Maria! 


She rises in her fearful wrath and kicks the 
ashpan up the path; then comes the rest, 
the aftermath! 

She sails in on the fire. 


She works an hour and maybe more; I hear 
the contest through the door; I hear her 
struggling o’er the floor; 

At last she builds the fire, 


Then when it blazes cheerfully, my dear Ma- 
ria steeps the tea, and cooks the buck- 
wheats hot for_me, : 

On that old kitchen fire. 


sweet beyond compare, is my Maria, 
so dear, so fair, 
Who builds the kitchen fire! : 
—New Haven Register. 





A Missouri Fruit Farm, 





There is always something interesting to 
say about the Olden Fruit Farm. With 
1,450 acres in apples, peaches, pears, and 
all the small fruits, there is much going on 
all the time. Doing business on an exten- 
sive scale, the proprietors are able to man- 
age differently from the owner of a few 
acres. Having many thousands of bushels 
of smal] apples and peaches that would 
bring nothing if whipped out, this company 
has put in an extensive distiHery, and the 
fruit is made into brandy. LEverything, 
therefore, can be utilized. When fruit is 
so low or transportation so. high there is 
no profit in shipping, the crop is 
worked up. 

For example, this year’s blackberry crop 
was made into wine under direction of au 
expert of thirty years’ experience.’ There 
are sixty-five barrels of this wine, forty- 
five gallons to the barrel—g superior. ar- 
tice. A twenty-four-quart crate will 
make two gallons of wine, which should 
bring $2 a gallor. The brandy already 
has a good reputation and will sell at $4.50 
a gallon. A ‘bonded warehouse is on the 
farm. Several thousand bushels of peaches 
were shipped North, Hast, West and 


ments were made, after that from 1,200 
to 20,000 pounds were sent by express for 
several weeks. There are 600 acres in 
peaches, 200 acreg in full-bearing, 150 trees 
to the acre. 

Superintendent H. EB. Mosely is a very 
wide-awake man, as one needs to be who 
has 200,000 trees, 40 acres of berries, 300 
acres of corn, 700 acres of cow peas, etc., 
to look after. After gathering all the 
peas needed for seed, 500 hogs were turned 
in the field. Last year there was a big 
apple crop..Mr. Mosely told us that in one 
day his force picked 1,580 barrels from the 
noted 100-acre Ben Davis orchard. Eighty 
men and forty horses were’ kept busy. 
Seventy-five acres more will go into fruit 
in the spring, making 1,525 acres in ‘trees 
and vines. Twenty thousand peach’ trees’ 
have been budded and 30,000 apple seed- 
lings grafted. 





Peculiarities of Insects. 





In a recent public lecture at the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natura] History, Dr. B. G. 
Love set forth, with the assistance of ster- 
eopticon slides, some features of insect life 
that are not very widely known. ‘His sub- 
ject was “Study of Insects; Their Struc- 
ture and Transformation.” 

After explaining the difference between 
partial and incomplete metamorphoses of 
insects, Dr. Love said: “Every insect has 
an upper and an under lip. The mandi- 
ble lies between them, and in some cases 
is developed to an enormous extent. Un- 
derneath, it is sometimes modified so as to 
form the-‘glossa,’ or tongue. Some of the 
insect family find use for jaws, and some 
do not, and practically have none at all. 
The ‘beetle, who needs a pair of powerful 
jaws to crack the vegetable food he lives 
on, represents the former class. The but- 
terfly, who absorbs his food by suction, as 
it is entirely Hquid, represents the latter. 
His tongue iis adapted to procure his food 
for him, just as the tongue of the honey 
bee is adapted to lapping, the method by 
which the latter swallows. 

“The proboscis, as it is called, of the 
common house fly is really an expansion 
of his upper lip, which ‘the thrusts down 
into his food to convey it to his mouth. In 
appearance, it is like a leaf doubled over; 
one-half continually Japs over upon the 
other when the proboscis is not in use. 

“The tongue of the cricket is really a 
true tongue. The tongue of the butterfly 
consists of a tube, formed iby the fasten- 
ing of one mandible upon the other, with 
a small opening between. Through this 
the butterfly raises the fluids on which it 
lives by opening a small sac in itg head. 
In this sac, which is controlled by power- 
ful muscles, he can thus produce a vacuum, 
and draw up the liquid in which ‘the has 
inserted his muscular and pointed tongue, 
the end of which is covered with little 
papilli, supposed to. be the organs of taste. 

“In studying the eyes of insects we find 
that those of the water beetle are among 
the most striking. When magnified it ap- 
pears like part of the surface of a sphere, 
composed of many small hexagonal parts. 
This is the compound eye, and each of 
these hundreds of parts is a perfect eye in 
itself, the head of an inverted cone, the 
apex of which is connected by a’nerve with 
the: retina. ~The outer surface of this in- 
verted, crystalline cone is, ag im all in- 
sects, the cornea, and the cone itsélf is set 
in a mass of black pigment, which absorbs 
all the light that enters indirectly, and, 
being refracted, does not go at once to 
‘the descending nerve. The nerve from 
each cone leads straight to the retina, on 
the other side of which is connected the 
large, single optic nerve, which transmits 
-the sensation of light to-the insect’s brain. 
“This is the structure of the compound eye. 
The water beetle. has numerous simple 
eyes as well, which lie in the vitreous 
humor directly above the retina. 

“An interesting feature of the wings of 
these little creatures is the ‘powder’ which 
they carry and which adheres to the fingers 

their captors. It is made of a great 
number of scales from the wings them- 
selves, but is by no means as brilliantly 
colored as it sometimes seems. Many in- 
sects with colored wings haye absolutely 
colorless scales. The appearance of color 
in the latter is due solely to the light. 
There are 30,000 lines to the inch on each 
of ‘these scales, so that their prismatic ef- 
fect is easily understood. 
. “Nature provides a series of ‘hooks on 
the front edge of the hind wings of insects, 


.adapted to their modes of life. 


South. For eighteen days car load ship- }. 





each hook fitting into a groove on the hind 





Rochester, N. Y, 





edge of a front wing. The front and hind 


wings are thus fastened together on each 
side, while the insect is flying, and are 
unfastened at other times. This explains 
why you have occasionally noticed one of 
the ‘species flying, apparently with two 
Wings, and have seen him display four 
upon alighting. This arrangement is ex- 
tremely convenient for such little creatures 
as the honey bee, which has to enter small 
holes, where a large expanse of wing 
would be useless. 


“The legs of insects are peculiarly 
The water 
beetle’s leg is provided with suction disks, 
which enables him to cling to anything he 
touches: and to walk upside down. Ants, 
beetles, and other insects ‘have small, fine 
combs on their legs, which they use sim- 
ply to brush off their antennae. This is 
what the common house fly is doing when 
you see him rub his legs over the fore 
part of his head. ‘he caterpillar is sup- 
plied with abdominal legs, which disappear 
when he becomes a moth or a butterfly.” 

Dr. Love here displayed slides showing 
the digestive apparatus of some insects, 
one of which revealed an appendage to the 
alimentary canal of a butterfly, which cor- 
responds somewhat to the human vermi- 
form appendix. ‘This is called the suck- 
ling stomach,” said the lecturer, “because 
it was originally believed that the insect 
drew up its food by means of it. 

“The insect effects its breathing, not, as 
men and animals do, by the lungs, but 
through openings in all sides of the body. 
It has an intricate system of tubes run- 
ning through all parts of its person, 
through which the air is brought in con- 
tact with the legs, wings, and so on. These 
tubes are each protected by delicate mem- 
branes. In the fly there exists certain air- 
pouches, in addition to the tubes, which 
serve as Teservoirs of air. 

“Water insects use two methods of 


breathing. ‘They either come to the sur- 


face to perform that function, or, as is 
frequent in the early stage of their exist- 
ence, breathe by means of peculiar gills 
which draw the oxygen out of the water 
and transfer it to the blood.”—New York 
Times. 





Peach Crop in Michigan. 





Our fruit growers anticipate a very light 
crop of peaches this season (says the Ben- 
tor Harbor Register), not merely because 
of the intense cold in January, but of the 
overpraduction last year. Fortunately, 
fruit growers lying along the lake shore 
Will have a better crop, and inasmuch as 
the prices will be higher our fruit men are 
in the best of mood over the present out- 
look. The fact that the lines of the Mich- 
igan fruit belt have been drawn more 
clearly means money to many and almost 
disaster to other fruit farms. 





Birds as Seed-Carriers. 





Two centuries ago the Dutch destroyed 
every nutmeg-tree in the Moluccas in order 
to enjoy a monopoly of the business, hav- 
ing planted the trees in their own posses- 
sions. In spite of their most earnest ef- 
forts, however, the islands were coustant- 
ly being restocked. For a long time the 
thing was a mystery, but at length it was 
solved. The doves of that quarter of the 
world are of large size, and readily swal- 
low the seeds of the nutmeg. ‘They trav- 
erse wide stretches of sea and land in a 
few ‘hours, and deposit the seeds not only 
uninjured, but better fitted for germina- 
tion’ by the heat and moisture of the bird’s 
system. By a similar process thousands 
of acres of land have been covered with 
trees of different kinds, the birds acting 
as nature’s agents in the dissemination of 
plants. Darwin found in six grains of 
earth adhering to the feet of a plover 
three different kinds of seeds, and in mud 
sticking to the feet of ducks and geese 
shot in England he found the seeds of 
plants peculiar to the Victoria Nyanza, in 


Central Africa, thus proving not only the 


extent of migration, ‘but also the possibil- 
ity of plants appearing in strange localities 
through the agency of these birds. In the 
mud sticking to the feet of a Texas steer 
the seeds of five different kinds of weeds 
and grasses common in Texas were found 
by a microscopist after the arrival of the 
animal in New York.—Rural World. 





Setting Dwarf Pear Trees, 





Farmers and others do not sufficiently 
appreciate the value of the dwarf pears. 
With these the setting ont of fruit trees is 
certainly not “planting for posterity,” 

vyhatever may be the case with standard 
trees. 

Dwarf pear trees are formed by grafting 
pear cions upon quince roots. The result is 
the making of a bush out of the pear stock. 
Another result is the very early bearing of 
the dwarf. A few planted about one’s 
garden and grounds make ornamental 
shrubbery, and in a very few years are 
producing excellént crops. 

Purchased by, the hundred dwarf pear 
trees are inexpensive—from $6 to $11 be- 
ing charged at the nurseries for two-year- 
old trees from three to four feet in height. 
Care should be taken in setting the trees 
to put the point where the pear and quince 
stock join two inches at least ‘below the 
surface of the ground. Dwarf pear trees, 
being small, can be set out in places where 
jarger trees could not well grow. A very 
excellent arrangement is to set them in a 
hedge-row along the sides of one’s orchard 
or garden. ‘They can be set as closely as 
four and a half feet apart, provided they 
have plenty of space on either side to let 
in sunlight and air. A row of these little 
trees in full bloom is a sight to be remem- 
bered. 

Not all varieties of pears are suited to 
the dwarf habit of growth. Those that do 
well as standards will not always give sat- 
isfaction as dwarfs, but it is fortunate that 
some of the very finest of the standard 
varieties, as dwarfs, do as well as the 
standards, if not better. Thus among the 
summer varieties that give excellent re- 
sults in the dwarf form one may men- 
tion the Bartlett and Clapp’s Favorite; 
among autumn varieties the Seckel and 
Duchesse, and among winter varieties that 
“noblest Roman of them all,” the Anjou, 
and the Lawrence. 

There are other good pears that do well 
ag dwarfs, but this gives a good selection 
for home use. Every spring before the 
leaves start let a third of the last season’s 
growth be cut away, as severe pruning is 
essential for heavy fruiting. 

In localities where the winters are se 
vere, a little mulching, at least for the 
first season, should be put about the itrees 
in winter, and remember that pear trees, 
as well ag all fruit trees, for that matter, 
are greatly benefited by a liberal applica- 
tion of wood ashes to the soil. Give them 
other fertilizers, too, but don’t neglect to 
supply plenty of potash. n) 

Set out a few dwarf pear trees this 
spring and the chances are that you will 
like them 30 well that you will set out as 
many more a year from this spring.—W. 
D., in New York Tribune. 





W. B. Bradbury, the San Francisco mil- 
lionaire, who was recently arrested and 
fined $5 for spitting on the floor of a street 
car, was arrested again last week for the 


same offence and sentenced to twenty- 


hours’ imprisonment. Bradbury declares 
that any free-born American has a right to 
spit where and when he pleases. 





HOW FUNGOUS DISEASES 
SPREAD. 





Interesting Accounts of the Ways 
of Travel ofthe Least of Plants. 





A lecture on the spread of parasitic dis- 
eases among plants was delivered before 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
March 27th, by Dr. Erwin F, Smith, of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. In substance his remarks were: 


I shall for the most part neglect the 
well-known dissemination of parasites by 
wind and water, and deal chiefly with the 
methods which.are to a larger extent with- 
in our control. Farmers, fruit growers, 
florists and market gardeners are not in- 
frequently responsible for the spread of 
diseases, There are now so many who 
grow crops. for market, and the profits are 
so small that even the most experienced 
must stop every leak in hig expenses. 
Therefore the avoidance of parasitic dis- 
eases is most important. : 

Most diseases which prevail extensively 
and are known ag “catching” diseases are 
due to parasites. ‘These plant parasites 
are plants or animals which have in some 
way lodged en or gained an entrance into 
the “host-plant” and there multiply to its 
detriment, Many of these organisms are 
exceedingly small, so as to be oveflooked, 
are well provided with means of repro- 
duction. We speak of saprophytes and 
parasites, the former being fungi which 
derive their nourishment from dead and 
decaying substances, and the latter nour- 
ished at the expense of other living organ- 
isms. The most of this address will be 
devoted to showing how certain parasites 
succeed in getting from one plant to an- 
other. It is commonly assumed that their 
reproductive bodies, floating through the 
air, lodge on the plants; but I am inclined 
to believe that often the chief danger of in- 
fection lies in other directions, for reasons 
which I will now explain. 


SPREAD BY INSECTS. 


The gnawings, borings and punctures of 
insects, though often injurious, are by no 
means the whole of the injury which they 
do. Pear blight: It hag been discovered 
that the germs of this disease were car- 
ried on the mouth parts of bees, which 
had visited blighted peat blossoms; that 
the bees passed from such flowers to 
healthy ones; and that subsequently the 
blight appeared on the latter. It was also 
shown that flowers covered with mosquito 
net remained free from blight, while the 
unprotected, insect-visited ones blighted 
freely. Apparently pear blight is dissem- 
inated only through the agency of insect 
visits. The organism, exudes from the 
tree in the form of small sticky or gummy 
masses, and probably afl the spring out- 
breaks of pear blight start fram them as a 
result of insect visits, and not from the 
soil. Bacterial wilt of cucumbers, musk- 
melons, pumpkins and squashes: This 
is due to a sticky white micro-organism 
which fills the water ducts of the plants 
and causes a sudden collapse of the plant. 
It is readily communicated by the striped 
cucumber beetle and by squash bugs. The 
insects carry the virulent sticky germs 
on their beaks, and deposit them in the 
next plant bitten. Bacterial brown rot 
of the potato, tomato and egg plant: The 
Department of Agriculture -has recently 
published a ‘bulletin on this subject. In- 
sects feed on the diseased plants that are 
swarming with the parasites, and go to 
other plants which afte bitten and sub- 
sequently become diseased. The disease 
may be known by the sudden wilt of the 
foliage, the stems becoming brown inter- 
nally and shriveling. 


SPREAD BY SNAILS AND SLUGS, 


The damage done by these animals as 
carriers of diseases is greater than the 
injuries they induce by feeding. I shall 
refer to a few cases only. (1.) Wagner’s 
experiments with snails: A German of 
the name of Wagner experimented with 
downy and powdery mildews, ascomyce- 
tous fungi, and rust fungi. Snails were 
transferred from diseased to healthy plants 
and the latter became infected. They 
were fed various parasitic fungi and a 
subsequent examination of the excreta 
showed that the spores of these fungi 
passed through the animals uninjured and 
in condition to germinate. (2.) Mr. Gal- 
braith, an Englishman, living in the Sey- 
chelles Islands, has found snails largely 
responsible for a disease of the vanilla 
prevalent in those islands... (8.)'The bac- 
terial brown rot of cabbage: This black- 
ens the plants, causes the leaves to fall 
off, and prevents the formation of heads. 
I have found that the common greenhouse 
slug disseminates the micro-organism to 
which this is due, and insects also prob- 
ably carry the disease. 


SPREAD THROUGH THE MANURE 
PILE. 


Barnyard manure always contains a 
great variety of organisms, most of which 
are, harmless to plants. But sometimes 
spores of parasites get in through fodder or 
bedding and oftener through mouldy or 
rotting vegetables thrown on the pile. (1.) 
The watermelon wilt: This disease lives 
over ‘winter in the dead stems and grows 
readily in manure. I investigated a case 
where a planter in South Carolina lost 
nearly his whole crop by this disease, the 
plants being more severely attacked in 
the place which had been most carefully 
manured. In order to have a fine crop the 
planter had raked stubble from the whole 
farm, including refuse from the last year’s 
melon field, where there had been some 
disease, and made a compost heap in his 
barnyard. He had unwittingly made an 
immense culture bed of his manure pile, 
and when the infected manure was put 
under his melon hills the most disastrous 
respite followed. (2.) Smut diseases: 
Some of the smut diseases are well known 
to be transmissible through fresh manure, 
and this should never be used on fields of 
cereals. (3.) Other diseases: Cucumbers, 
turnips, and other plants have become dis- 
eased in this way, and it should be re- 
membered that manure should at least 
be kept free from the rubbish of plants 
that have been diseased. 


SPREAD BY THE SOIL. 


Certain parasitic diseases live and mul- 
tiply in the soil as saprophytes, ready 
when opportunity offers to become para- 
sites. These soil fungi get from field to 
fields, sometimes by irrigation or by floods, 
sometimes by the plow or tools. Onion 
smut, potato scab, etc., are examples of 
these soil parasites. I shall mention par- 
ticularly only one type, the Fusorium dis- 
eases of the United States. I now know 
of eight cultivated plants subject to thein. 
In all the trouble is due to a parasitic 
clogging of the water ducts. ‘The plants 
I have found so affected are cotton, cow 
pea, watermelon, cabbage, potato, tomato, 
sweet potato, and pineapple. The cause 
of the trouble is too frequent growing of. 
the same crop on one piece of ground, and 
the best remedy is a wide rotation. 


SPREAD BY OTHER MEANS. 


Disease ig also spread by the way of 
seeds, buds, tubers, cuttings and nursery 
stock. In oats and wheat the smut spores 
adhere to the kernels, germinate at the 


lings. 
bulbs, but the most wholesale manner of 
distribution is through the medium of ir- 
responsible nurserymen. 
sorts of fungi and insect pests are spread 
from one end of the country to the other. 
The San Jose scale has been distributed 
in this way. 


Many diseases are distributed in 


In this way all 





The Time of Fiies, * 


. 





Fortunately, the spring and early sum- 


mer are comparatively free from the pres- 
ence of flies unless they are drawn from 
stables and various places attractive to 
them by the presence of the debris of food 
on uncleared tables, :unswept dining-rooms 
or unclean kitchens, or by any of the many 
causes which demand their presence as 
nature’s scavengers, 


It is useless to put up screen doors at the 


entrances and screens at the windows to 
shut out the flies if you invite them by neg- 


ligence of the laws of cleanliness. It is 
just as easy to clear up the breakfast and 
dinner table and brush up the floor at once 
after the meal, end darken the room, as it 
is to let the table stand in the glare of the 
light to invite flies. If the table must wait 
for those who are not punctual at their 
meals, it should be carefully covered with 
a square of cheese cloth, and the room 
should be darkened. No hot food or meats 
that will attract flies should stand in this 
way, but should be kept hot on a plate set 
in hot water, covered with an inverted 
bowl and left in the oven. If the habit of 
sitting down to the table punctually be in- 
sisted upon and the food of those who are 
late is set aside to keep warm without 
waiting for them, 1t will save the house 
from the presence of many flies and help 
to keep the routine of work in order. 

The garbage pail and cleaning cloths are 
a fruitful cause of the presence of flies. 
The only garbage bucket that should be 
tolerated is a covered one. The buckets 
for this purpose are made of galvanized 
iron, with a cover. This bucket should be 
scrubbed out with sal-soda and boiling 
water systematically on the inside and out- 
side, and thoroughly rinsed. There is no 
excuse for the presence of dishes of un- 
covered food of any kind in the kitchen. 
As soon as fruit is brought in it should 
be covered and set away. The habit of 
covering fruit with a wire cover while it 
is being prepared for the table will save 
the house from the presence of many of 
these useful but annoying little scavengers. 
In short, make and keep all your premises 
as clean as possible before you hang up 
fragrant clusters of bush clover to drive 
away flies or put up wire screens, and 
neither expedient will be needful unless, 
always, the near presence of neighbors 
who are less careful mnedessitate the 
screens.—New York Tribune. 





. ! 
Hard Times and Drink. 





It is evident that hard times have con- 
tributed to a notable diminution in the 
use of all kinds of beverages, but particu- 
larly spirits, Possibly the bicycle has con- 
tributed to decrease the patronage of sa- 
loons, but whatever the cause the follow- 
ing official figures show that the consump- 
tion of alcoholic stimulants has not in- 
creased, while the use of the milder bev- 
erages has barely been steady. 


PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF LIQUORS, 


Spirits Wines Beer Total 

Gallons Gallons Gallons Gallons 
EIB cdc icvcccs’ ROD 26 15.10 16.42 
1895. ..... petiond 1.12 28 16.08 16.35 
Se 1,83 31 15.18 16.82 
Lee we 48 14.95 18.04 
MUR iss iasecntnd 2D 44 15.16- 17.04 


These figures are surprising, in view of 
a reduction in the use of spirits from one 
and one-half gallons to one gallon per cap- 
ita in five years. Naturally, under such 
circumstances, one looks for an increase in 
the use of the milder stimulants, but, in- 
stead, we find the use of wines has de- 
creased from about one-half to one-quarter 
of a gallon per capita, while the use of 
beer has been stationary, whereas during 
the five years, 1887 to 1892, it rose from 
11.23 gallons jn 1887 to 15.28 gallons in 
1891, a period of marked prosperity. In 
1896, 71,263,000 ‘people used less spirits 
than 58,689,000 people did in 1887. About 
11,000,000 gallons .of spirits are used an- 
nually in the arts, manufactures and med- 
icine, so that deducting that quantity 
leaves about 60,000,000 gallons for use as 
a beverage. Barrooms show an average of 
sixty drinks per gallon, returning about 
$4.50, thus making the nation’s whisky 
bill in 1896, as a beverage, $270,000,000, 
while in 1892 and 1893 it averaged 
$400,500,000. This decrease accounts for 
a big loss in revenue, officially reported in 
1896 at nearly $14,000,000 less than in 
1893. - Foreign spirits'are in favor in fash- 
ionable circles, and yet the importations in 
1896, while heavier than for the four pre- 
ceding years, were lighter than in 1890 
or 1891. 

Beer disputes with coffee the claim to be 
the national beverage. Twenty years ago 
the per capita consumption was less than 
one-half of what it is to-day, or six and 
one-half gallons, against fifteen gallons in 
1896. During the prosperous years 1891 
and 1893 the consumption reached its max- 
imum, rising in 1893 to 16.08 gallons, since 
which date it has fallen off about one 
gailon per « capital, averaging for 
the past three years fifteen  gal- 
lons per capita annually. Hard times 
and bicycles explain this decrease in the 
use of malt liquors. On the basis of 50 
cents per gallon for domestic beer and $1 
for imported beer, as the cost to the con- 
sumer, we have a total expense for that 
item in 1896 of $541,963,348, It is very 
evident that Americans are not given to 
a free use of wines. The consumption of 
domestic wines in 1896 was less than one- 
half the quantity used in 1888, leaving out 
of question an increase in population of 
12,583,000 people. Less imported wines 
are used than formerly. In 1888 the im- 
portations were more than double those in 
1896, and over 1,500,000 gallons Jess than 
in 1893. The figures ought to encourage 
the friends of temperance, although they 
may be discouraging to the wine industry 
of the United States. Assuming that do- 
mestic wines cost the consumer $2 per 
gallon, the nation’s bill in 1896 for that 
item wag $29,199,514. The importations 
of that year were valued at the custom 
house (plus duties) at $10,265,465. Allow- 
ing 100 per cent. profit to distributors, the 
cost of foreign wines for the year 1896 
was $20,530,930, which, added to the cost 
of domestic wines, makes the nation’s wine 
bill last year $49,730,444. 

‘Bringing the above items of the cost of 
alcoholic beverages together, we have the 
following as the drink bill of the Ameri- 
can people, so far as alcoholic stimulants 
are concerned: Beer (domestic), $538,- 


662,857; beer (imported), $3,800,531; 
whisky (exclusive of quantity used in 
arts), $270,000,000; wines (domestic), 


$29,199,514; wines (imported), $20,530,930; 
grand total, $861,693,832; estimated cost in 
1892 om the same basis, $1,000,384,277; es- 
mated cost in 1891 on the same basis, 
$934,813,314. Is not the above full of 
encouragement to advocates of temper- 
ance? There is a wonderful decrease in 
the use of ardent spirits and wines, and 
no gain in the use of beer. A comparison 
of the ten years’ record indicates that good 
times foster the use_of. alcoholic stimu- 


Jants. If we study the tables showing the 


consumption of non-alcholic stimulants, we 











same time and bore into the young seed- 


find the same conditions governing their 
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DE‘A MAN OF ME. 


hat’s what 400,000 former Tobacco USE 


say about NO-TO-BAC, the wonderful 
guaranteed tobacco habit cure. 


original 
\ NO-T0-BAG 
i! man and woman alike, andbrings new 
9 blissful life to many who have lost 
all hope for happiness. It restores d 
vitality, no matter what causes 
have destroyed it. 


ee NO-TO-B is 
soid by every pede Ah 
the United States under 
an absolute guaran- 
tee to cure or 
money refunded. 
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Please wention Green’s Iruit Grower. 
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actical features; solid 


LEATHER WATCH GUARD.—The latest fad with very pr + fnest quality and 
leather links, interlooped: perfectly made in eramel, tan, gral fal laters 0 chains are not only 


finish ; full polished nickel buckles; 7 inches loa 


stylish and worn by all the tonv swells but are ‘also . 
asold every where at 25¢. @Our price, 10c.: three chains for 25¢. For 22c. we will send THs 


HeARrTastone a year and the Leather Watch Gu 
at our special price of 15 centsa year, Address 


tho most durable and practical chains. 


a, or give it free for only two new subscribers 
The Hearthstone, 26 Reade St., New York. 








PRAY PUMP 





“EMPIRE 
KING” 











brass plunger. No 


stop 





manufacture the 


FIELD FORCE 





PERFECT AGITATOR. Noscorching the foliage 

with this pump. Heavy brass cylinder, brass rod and solid 

leather or rubber valves. No open place in top 
el to receive leaves-and dirt. u 

te ope galvanized suction and brass strainer. 1] F 

air chamber, two ten foot sections of hose and two improved spray 

nozzles. The proof is in the 

say you get your money back. 

sarecmnationt is — Boned 

iG n yours. 

so cerat yng PHouble Vermorel Nozzles and are General Agents 

for the McGowen Nozz 


PUMP CO., Bristol Avenue, Lockport, N. Y. 





Has double brass spout with 
Large powerful 









using of it. We prove it, if not as we 
THE AGITATOR isa paddle working 
d, the patent is ours; buy the EMPIRE 
Durable, strong, perfect: We 










le. Catalogue Free, write for it. 








use. Measured by the number of gallons 
of the beverage consumed, coffee ranks 
next to beer as a popular beverage. As- 
suming that one pound of coffee makes 
two gallons of infusion, we have a year's 
consumption of 962,088,692 %allons at a 
cost of $120,261,086. The per capita con- 
sumption of tea does not increase; in fact, 
is less than it was twenty-five years ago, 
when it averaged one and one-half pounds, 
against one and three-tenths’ pounds in 
1896. The import cost of the tea received 
in 1896 was $15,585,741. ‘The retail cost 
wag at least double this, or $31,171,482. 
It is safe to say that one pound of tea 
as ordinarily brewed will make five gal- 
lons of beverage, on which basis there was 
last year a total consumption of 466,701,- 
240 gallons, costing 6 3-5 cents per gallon, 
thus making tea the cheapest of all bev- 
erages in general use. The 1896 imports 
of erude cocoa, leaves and _ shells, 
amounted to 23,276,597 pounds, valued 
at $2,387,078. A large part of this is 
used for confectionery and other purposes 
than a beverage, but iit is safe to estimate 
that the retail cost of the chocolate and 
cocoa used as a beverage does not exceed 
$3,000,000. 

Bringing together into one group, we find 
that the United States consumed in 1896, 
alcoholic and non-alcoholic stimulants to 
the value of $1,016,126,400, as follows: 
Alcoholic drinks, $861,693,832;, non-alco- 
holic stimulants—coffee, $120,261,086; tea, 
$31,171,482; cocoa, $3,000,000; total, 
$1,016,126,400. The above represents a 
yearly per capita expenditure for bever- 
ages of $14.31 for the. 71,000,000 inhab- 
itants of the United States, or 4 cents per 
day. Evidently hard times have cut down 
the appetite for beverages of all kinds, and 
render distilleries hazardous industries. 
Breweries and coffee mills are far better 
property.—American Grocer, New York. 





Shoot Him. 





Will you kindly tell me what you con- 
sider tha most humane way of disposing 
of a horse who has outlived his usefulness? 
I should prefer not to shoot him. He 
weighs about 950 pounds.—S., Putnam 
County, N. Y. 

(Shoot him in forehead about where star 
usually is located. You ask for the 
most humane way and then state that you 
do not wish to shoot him. Can you give us 
a quicker, more humane method? With a 
large revolver, rifle or shotgun the animal 
is instantly made oblivious of everything. 
—Country Gentleman). 





Lime and its Effects. 





Briefly described, the actions of lime are 
as follows: If applied on a sandy soil it 
fills up the openings, makes the particles 
adhere closer, causes them to retain mois- 
ture better, to absorb less heat during the 
day and retain more at night. On clay 
soils it separates the particles, making the 
soil more porous, thus easier for the pas- 
sage of water and air, and, therefore, 
makes the soil warmer and easier to work. 
Lime also hastens tthe decay of vegetable 
matter in the soil, which, of course, ren‘ 
ders the nitrogen more available. If a 
soil is sour, an application of lime will 
sweeten it. If a green crop is plowed 
under, an application of lime will prevent 
the soi] from becoming acid. 

There is one effect of lime that has no 
doubt frequently been noticed, although 
wrong conclusions have been drawn from 
it. It hag often been experienced that an 
application of lime proves very beneficial 
to clovers of all kinds. It was formerly 
thought that the lime itself was the only 
fertilizer needed for the clover; it is now 
known, however, that the beneficial action 
of the lime upon clover is due to the fact 
that lime liberates other plant food in ‘the 
soil, notably potash, which is of so much 
importance in successful clover culture. It 
will be seen, however, that the continued 
application of lime alone would soon cause 
the soil to become exhausted of its natural 
supply, not only of potash, but also of 
phosphoric acid, and in time the land 
would become clover-sick, which is a con- : 


| dition often met with.—Rural .World. 

















Here is the offer: Send us $1 and 
we will send GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER for one year from Jan- 
uary 1st, 1897, to five sub- 
seribers. These subscribers get 
no premium. The regular price 
is 50 cents peryear. Simply send 
$1 for a club of five subscribers. 
In this way you can get yourown 


paper wnat ger, FIP oe 


take your profit 
will accept $1 fora club of four 


subscribers and allow you six 
Loudon new red raspberry for 
getting up the club, in place of 


| Fruit Grower for one year. Show 
| our paper to friends. It will speak 


for itself. Sample copies will be 
sent you free upon application 


for the work. 
6? OM 50 PER CENT. 
9 Ls =m READ REDUCTION. 
Yeh ‘ y 


MLADIES QW Inordertoreduce FORMERLY 
quickly our im- 
4 menw stock of . 
s Watches, we have 


decuied to mako a reduction of 30 per ct. in all prices of 

Watches for the next 60 days. 4 
Send us this advertisement with your full adc roe 

and we will forward you by express this ri geney eed 

vetted Watch for free exampatvon, and if you thin 
sewcl ch appearance tony $10 GOLD WATCH pay ont 
Great Reduction Price, $4.49— 
otherwise have 
an 


















cheapest Watch eter broug’ 
o and 
un) 






7 
ike it to be had. Ait obe 
|. Send $4.49 with your order and you 
‘ at celebrated Solid Gotd-Filled Chaine 
ee. OD H FRE you bay, sell or canse 
o oof sx. Write to-day. as our stock may not last long. 
~ "ROYAL MFG. CO., Dept. 22, 

Star Accident Building, Chicago, Ill. 


“6O0P-TO-DATE” 


See raul 


paid. Will spray a 10-acre orchard 
per day. 60,000 in use. Satisfaction guafan« 
teed or money refunded. I\l’t’'d Catalogue and 
Treatise on Spraying free. Ag’ts wanted. Ex- 
clusive territory given. Rapid sellers. Many 
ofouragents are making from $ to $10 per day. 
PR a bWiS MFG. Cry Box 19 Catskill, Ne Ye 


PRINTING OUTFIT [Qc, 


Sets any name in one minute; prints500cardsan 
Ox} hour. You ¢an make money with it. A font of 
pretty type, also Indelible Ink, Type Holder. Pads 
and rs. Best Linen Marker; worth $1.00. 

| Mailed for 10c, stamps for 
saul] Catalogue of 1000 

. <i 5c. Qutét for printing twolines 25c. postpaid. 

Ingersoll & Bro., Dept. Noo 7D 65 Cortlandt St.. New York, 


ERUIT EVAPORATOR 
464 TEXE GRANGER,’’ 
applied to any stove or Range. ‘Strong,durable. 
Prices $3; $5; 68. SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 
EASTERN MANUFACTURING Co,, 
257 South 5th St,, Philadelphia. 

Liberal terms to agents. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


$20,0002 
WE pay this amount for labor in 
one year. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. ¥. 
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LOVERS’ KNOT RING.; 
Made in fine gold plate, 
half — and half gold., 
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Free. Stamps take 
Catalogue just out Free. ps en. 
CURTIN JEWELRY CO., Attleboro, Mass.) 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Canada ASHES 


Hardwood 


I can furnish best dry unleached hardwood ashes 
at the lowest prices. Quantity and quality guar- 
anteed. Write for prices. These ashes are 


trictly No. 1. 
potty: A, L, HARTNESS, Detroit, Mich 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


GET YOUR BERRY CRATES 


Bushel boxes, etc., from Fred E. Gott, Spencers 
port, N. Y. They are the strongest and best in 
the market. 


Send your address to Jacos Reessz, 400 


7 r p Q Chestriut Street, Philadelphia, for 


circulars of the Purest, Best and 
Richest Fertilizers, every pound of 
itis available and Warranted. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
for distribut- 
$8 PER (00 CASH PAID i *sszus 
of washing fluid, expenses to travel. Send 6c 


stps. and secure terr’ty, toA. W. Scott, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Please mention Green’s Frult Grower. 
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or Boys and Girls all 
nited States. It wills 
ow to earn a regula 
ncome by working b 
ours eaeh week. Th 
Yothing to interfere \ 
hey are now doing. 
This PREMIUM LIS’ 
lains now they may o 
ollowing articles 


FREE OF ALL CH 
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ir Rifles, 

rinting Presses, 
yelometers, 

ieyele Gongs, 
ountain Pens, 

lectric. Motors, 
Elegraph Instruments, 
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AS PREMIU? 


Send name and addre 
articulars. 


Address 


W YORK LE 


Ledger Building, New Yor' 


Please mention Green’s Fruit ‘ 
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Value—S!,252.€ 
0 be Given to Subscribers to 


Gospel News, 
io You Want One of These Beau 


See how many legitimate words you ¢ 
é letters inthe words ‘*‘Union Go 
sing each letter as desired, but not i 
y word than it appears in ** UNION G: 
roper nouns, foreign or obsolete word 
Prefixes, ScOtch and provincial Engli 
Anglo-Indian words are not allowed, al 
e spelled alixe but have different me 
ed but once. To illustrate the wor! 
Z sew, sun, new, gun, ete. You » 
ordsin your list. A few hours’ wor’ 
any words, Try it. 
Our Offer:—For the largest numbe: 
ords we will give One Elegant P 
Pa the next two largest lists we will g 











arlor Organs—$200. Jor the nex! 
ists, Three Splendid Bicycles—S: 
ext largest list, One Excelient Sew! 
a e For the next largest 
Encyclopedia—840 Forthe nextt 
Two Unabridged Dictionaries—$ 


ist, 


ext largest list, One Universal ius: 
or the next largest list, One Solid ¢ 
esk and Book-Case combined—&@ 


ten largest lists, Ten Superbly illust: 
= . Forthenext largest list, One 
Tab ab For the one hundred nex 
One Hundred Cameras—$100. I 
argest lists, hree Hundred E 
Usic Folios—%194. 
To Every One who enters the conte 
St Of words not less than twenty in n 
ive one of the popular “Moody Bo: 
nybody may take advantage of the: 
Generous offers, who will send us either 
fiamps to pay for. six months’ subsc' 
NION GOSPEL NEWS, or twenty-tive 
log one year’s subscription to tl 
- 4 NEWS, @ monthly, illustrated, up 
wae pp undenominational, aggressive 2 
eligious paper. This offer closes Au: 
Send in list at once. 
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a soded in every home, and aim to 
mber of subscribers to 200,000 during 
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garden fruits. |! 
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Should send at once 
for the new 


Premium List 


JUST ISSUED BY THE 


New York Ledger 


for Boys and Girls all over the 
United States. it will show them 
pow to earn a regular weekly 
gncome by working but a few 
ours enaeh week. That is all. 
Sening to interfere with what 
they are now doing. 

| This PREMIUM LIST also ex- 
lains now they may obtain the 
following articles 


’ FREE OF ALL CHARGE: 
Watches, 

(aller, 

Air Rifles, 

Printing Presses, 

(yclometers, 

Bicycle Gongs, 

Fountain Pens, 

Blectric Motors, 

Telegraph Instraments, 
Baseball Bats and Baseballs, 
Diller Skates, 

Rigs 

Upright Engines, 

Ice Skates, 

Fishing Outfits 


| ALL OF THESE ARTICLES ARE 


CIVEN AWAY 
AS PREMIUMS 


| Send name and address for full 
particulars. 


_ Address 


ANEW YORK LEDGER 


Ledger Building, New York Gity. 


| Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


FFIVE HUNDRED PRIZES 


| Value—$1,252.00 
Jo be Given to Subscribers to The Union 


Gospel News. 
Do You Want One of These Beautiful Prizes? 





See how many legitimate words you can make with 
pe: letters inthe words **Union Gospel News,” 
sing each letter as desired, but not more times in 
py word than it appears in ** UNION GOSPEL NEws.” 
Toper nouns, foreign or obsolete words, suffixes and 
Prefixes, Scotch and provincial English words and 
Anglo-Indian words are not allowed, and words that 
~ spelled alike but havea different meanings can be 
sed but once. To illustrate the work; On, in, go, 
& sew, sun, new, gun, ete. You may use these 
ordsin your list. A few hours’ work will give you 
Many words, Try it. 
Our Offer:—For the largest number of legitimate 
Fords we will give One Elegant Piano—S300. 
or the next two largest Jists we will give Two Fine 
Parlor Organs—8200. For the next three largest 
ts, Three Splendid Bicycles—$300, For the 
ext largest list, One Excellent Sewing Machine 
z 0. For the next jargest list, One Complete 
pucyclopedia—B4- For the next two largest lists, 
"0 Unabridged Dictionaries—$20. For the 
jpext largest list, One Universal asic Box—S1L5. 
orthe next largest list, One Solid Oak Writing 
esk and Book-Case combined—@@. For the next 
jen largest lists, Ten Superbly Illustrated Bibles 
Tepe For the next largest list, One Oak Sewing 
able—S2. For the one hundred next largest lists, 
largest i ye Tone eek vi vue 7 Ely 
St lists, e u - 
‘Music Folios—#194, oe oe 
To Every One who enters the contest and sends a 
“ of words not less than twenty in number we will 
pe one of the popular “Moody Books.’? 
: nybody may take advantage of these exceedingly 
s herous offers, who will send us either fifteen 2-cent 
Uns to pay for six months’ subscription to the 
ie ION GOSPEL NEWS, or twenty-five 2-cent stamps 
pk for one year’s subscription to the UNION Gos- 
. A EWS, a monthly, illustrated, up-to-date, wide- 
I relig vthage a —E tmny > and progressive 
D Pe is offer 
pendin list at one Closes August 3lst, but 
ic — work may give you a piano, organ, 
yele or some other one of these beautiful 
resents. 
ane tists counted unless Thirty cents for a Six 
= : subscription, or Fifty cents for One Year's 
pu _ ption is sent with the list. 
age copies each issue of the UNION GOSPEL 
pl 4 1896 was 125,000 ; but we believe this paper 
umber cn every noma. 2 and = to smereane our 
rs to 200, urin; "9. 
erefore, these wonderful offers. — 


Adress, UNION GOSPEL NEWS, 
= 528, 149 Seneca St-, Cleveland, Ohio: 
lease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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To urge men to plant or- 

chards, or at least to plant a 

home supply of strawberries, 

raspberries, grapes, black- 

berries, currants and other 

garden fruits. Men do not 

always appreciate these lux- 

uries, or necessities, but the 

ood wife knows that no 

— ome is complete without 

taloru them. Write us to send our 

ogee, your friends. It has cost us over 
eRe ought to be of service. 

EN’S NURSERY ©O,, Rochester, N. Y. 


THINNING OF FRUITS. 


Western Fruit-Growers Should 
‘Try it This Year. 


With the flattering prospects for large 
yields of fruit in this section this year, 
there is danger that many trees will over- 
bear. This will not only result in small, 
undesirable fruit being produced, but the 
vitality of the trees may be so impaired 
that years must elapse before the trees are 
at their normal state again. The cateful 
horticulturist, therefore, wil! thin out ‘some 
of the fruit and not only get larger, better- ' 
formed fruit, but save his trees. New 
York apple growers learned this lesso 
from last season’s heavy crop, and will 
profit by their experience another year. 

We find in an exchange an article by 
BE. S. Richman, of the Utica Agricultural 
College, upon the practice of thinning 
fruit. Mr. Richman says: 

‘The practice of thinning ‘fruit is becom- 
ing recognized more and more as a neces- 
sity by fruit-growers who are keeping pace 
with the times and demands of the mar- 
ket. It may seem to the great majority 
that nature makes the mistakes. This is 
true or not, depending on what the duty 
of nature is in the case in question. Our 
modern fruits, are products of man’s en- 
terprise in selection, cultivation and breed- 
ing, and therefore not natural. The effort 
of the tree is to produce seeds whereby its 
its species may be perpetuated. ‘The ob- 
ject of man is generally to produce the 
largest and finest of fruics, irrespective of 
seeds, or even to “breed out” the seeds 
entirely if he can. Nearly all.modern hor- 
ticultural practices and methods are arti- 
ficial; why then should we not thin our 
fruits if it is profitable, even though it is 
artificial? 

The time to thin is, in most.cases, after 
the fruit is sufficiently advanced to be past 
danger from frosts, otherwise a late frost 
might carry the thinning process too far. 
The thinning showz!d in all cases be Gone 
before the seeds begin to harden. 

The growing practice of pruning away 
a large portion of the new growth of 
peaches, prunes and apricots, obviates the 
necessity, or greatly reduces the labor of 
hand thinning. When thinning by hand, 
care should be taken to leave the fruit as 
evenly distributed as possible over the 
tree, in order that the good effects of thin- 
ning may: be fully obtained. 

‘To what extent we shall thin will de- 
pend largely upon the condition of each in- 
dividwal tree and its ability to properly 
mature a large or small crop. As a gen-' 
eral thing the beginner will remove far too 
few fruits. It is impossible to say what 
proportion of fruit should be removed, as 
the thinning will be much greater some 
years than others. It is safe to say that 
the fruits should never crowd each other; 
this would require the removal] of one-half 
of the fruits in some cases, while in others 
four-fifths would need to ‘be removed, in 
order to sufficiently reduce the number. 

The effect on the fruit and on prices is 
to increase the size of the fruit that re- 
mains -and to give room for development 
in perfect shape. The actual weights of 
the product may be reduced somewhat, but 
this will be more than counterbalanced by 
the extra price received for the finer fruit. 
The greatest benefit of thinning is ob- 
served during the years when fruit is plen- 
tiful; the man who has fine fruit has no 
difficulty in disposing of hig fruits at the 
highest market price, while the careless 
grower who has neglected to thin, finds his 
fruit a drug on the market. 


The effect of thinning, on the tree is 
frequently of even more importance than 
.on the fruit itself. ‘The greatest drain on 
the tree. comes from the production of 
seeds; if from one-half to four-fifths of 
the fruit is removed, there is just that pro- 
portion of the seeds which do not have to 
be ripened. Hence the tree might produce 
the same weight of fruit after thinning 
and yet be greatly benefited by the opera- 
tion. 

We have plenty of object lessons to show 
as the results of overbearing or failure to 
thin. The year following, the tree will 
bear sparingly or not at all, as is very 
common with the apple; it takes the tree 
a year to recuperate and get ready for 
another crop. Proper thinning will largely 
remedy this defect. If a tree is not over- 
loaded with fruit it will mature the crop 
and prepare for the next year. 

Summing up the benefits of pruning, we 
have (1) increase in size and appearance 
of fruit; (2) increase in the prices obtained 
for product; (8) ready market as a result 
of having finer fruit; (4) it benefits the 
tree in relieving it of ripening so many 
seeds, thus giving it an opportunity to bear 
annual paying crops.—Western Fruit 


Grower. 
4 





Small Fruits for the Family. 


Why any farmer’s family should do with- 
out small fruits ig one thing I never could 
understand. Forty years’ experience in 
growing them has shown me that they are 
ag certain to yield as good crops as corn, 
wheat, oats or potatoes, and that more 
bushels of strawberries or blackberries can 
ibe grown to the acre than is possible to 
grow of corn, dnd under intelligent man- 
agement the cost of growing is little, if any, 
more per bushel than of growing wheat; 
aside from the cost of picking, which, if 
hired, costs from 1 to 1% cents a 
quart, ‘but when grown only for home use, 
the picking is so small a job as tobe done 
by some member of the family, and be 
more of a pleasure than a task., 

I have been at the head of a family for 
nearly forty years, and have not been 
without a supply of berries for a single 
season, and but one year in this long pe- 
riod was our supply short, and that was 
caused by excessive rain during the bloom- 
ing season of strawberries, which washed 
off the pollen and prevented fertilization, 
and the consequence was few inferior ber- 
ries formed. The period in which we have 
fresh (berries on the table every day lasts 
from eight weeks in unfavorable weather 
to a full ten weeks when the weather gives 
us a good yield and development of the 
fruit. There is no break in the supply 
from the time the first strawberries ripen 
until the last of the blackberries are gone, 
ag the raspberries-begin to ripen before 
the strawberries are gone, and the black- 
berries ‘before the raspberries disappear. 
In my latitude—half a degree north of Cin- 
cinnati—the average date that we begin 
using strawberries is June 1st, but we 
have had them ag early as May 23d, and 
in very late seasons they will not be in 
use until June 5th and 7th. Quite a small 
plot of land will furnish a family supply 
of berries. I persuaded a neighbor some 
years ago, who had never grown straw- 
berries, to set a small bed, and gave him 
150 plants, and he spaded up a square 
trod and a half in a corner of his door- 
yard, and gathered from it three bushels 
of berries in a single season, and it kept 
in bearjng for three or four years. I ad- 
vise every farmer who plants small fruits 
to put out enough so that the family may 
use them without stint. I keep a bed of 
strawberries of about an eighth of an 
ecre, and sell at wholesale the surplus, and 
in 1895 I sold $28 worth, and in 1896 $12, 
the drought of 1895 having greatly dam- 
aged’ the bed. My blackberry. plot con- 
tains a third of an acre, and I sell from 





$30 to $40 worth of berries from it each 





year, after we use and can all that we 
want. 
I thhave a letter now from one of your 


readers asking how to keep the sprouts 


down in a blackberry plantation, and say- 
ing that he is affaid to plant any for fear 
they will make a tangled thicket. The 
whole secret of it is to treat all sprouts 
that come up between the rows as ‘weeds. 
A blackberry sprout when a week or two 
old is as easy to cut up as a ragweed. One 
mistake that spoils many plantations is 
that of setting the plants too close. I make 
the rows nine feet apart, and set the plants 
three feet in the row. This will require 
about sixteen hundred plants for an acre, 
and these wide rows will enable one to 
use two horses for the early cultivation in 
the spring, before the.new growth starts, 
and cultivation can be kept. up nearly or 
quite all summer, One of the important 
things to do is to attend to topping the 
young canes when from two to two and a 
half feet thigh; the tips of all the canes 
should be cut or broken off to check the 
upward growth, and cause them to throw 
out lateral branches. The spring pruning 
consists, of removing the old dead vines 
which bore the previous year, and short- 
ening in the side branches of the new canes 
to about eight inches. This should be 
done in pleasant weather in March, and 
then, as early as the land is dry enough 
to work well, cultivate thoroughly between 
the rows, but only shallow, as deep culti- 
vation would cut off too many roots. We 
grow blackberries and raspberries in field 
culture without trellising, but for family 
use I think it pays to trellis. Set a strong 
post at each end of each row, brace the 
posts thoroughly, and stretch two wires, 
one two feet from the ground and the 
other a foot higher, and drive a strong 
stake every twelve feet, and in early spring 
tie the canes to these wires. If this is done, 
the rows may be set seven feet apart in- 
stead of nine. .A plantation of blackber- 
ries or raspberries, if kept thoroughly cul- 
tivated and pruned, and the land is fertil- 
ized properly, will continue in profitable 
bearing for a long series of years. I have 
known them to bear good crops for thirty 
years, but if neglected, in three or four 
years the plot must be abandoned. 

From questions asked at the institutes 
the last winter I infer that not one farmer 
in four raises strawberries at all, and that 
a majority of those who try to do so 
make a complete failure. I think that 
two causes of this failure are easily found, 
and one is in the plants used, time and 
manner of setting, and the other in the 
fact that the ‘bed is located on land full of 
weed seed, and long before fall the plants 
are smothered with weeds. Farmers often 
try to start a strawberry bed in June, be- 
cause they can get plants free from some 
old bed a neighbor is ploughing up. Such 
plants are utterly worthless, and success 
is impossible with them. Others try fall 
planting, and are nearly sure to make a 
failure. Others, who know nothing about 
sex in plants, set out only pistillate kinds 
and fail from Jack of fertilization. Still 
others buy untested novelties at about five 
times the cost of what they ought to get, 
and make a failure, while proving the 
truth of the adage, “A fool and his money 
are soon parted.” The remedy for this i 
to always ‘buy your plants at the start a 
a successful grower, and take his advice 
what and when to plant. Then put them 
on as clean land as possible, keep off all 
runners till thé middle of July, and always 
work them before they are weedy., It costs 
much less to cultivate a bed ten times in a 
season than three or four times, for in the 
latter case it will take a day to c'ean out 
an eighth of an acre, while if done on time 
an hour will do it. After the middle of 
July let a half-dozen runners set for each 
plant. Keep them clean till fall, then 
mulch thordughly and'you will have pienty 
of berries. All the cultivation should be 
level and shallow, and the best ‘mplement 
for it is the Planet Junior thirteen tooth 
cultivator—Walio F. Brown, in New 
York Tribune. 





The Downy Mildew of the Cucum- 
ber; What it is and How to 
Prevent it, 


#. O. STEWART. 


The 1896 crop of late cucumbers in 
Southeastern New York was unusually 
small—from 17 to 25 per cént. of a full 
crop. The chief cause of the short crop 
was a disease which caused the leaves to 
turn yellow and die prematurely. This dis- 
ease, which is known as downy mildew, 
was first observed in this country in 1889, 
since which time it has ‘been rapidly 
spreading and has become very destructive 
to cucumbers, musk-melons and water- 
melons. 


In an experiment made at Woodbury, 
Long Island, the disease was successfully 
prevented by spraying once every ten days 
with Bordeaux mixture. Sprayed plants 
remained green and continued to produce 
cucumbers for four weeks after unsprayed 
plants in the same field had lost their fo- 
liage and ceased to produce fruit. The net 
profit from spraying on the experimental 
plot of one and three-fourths acres was 
more than one hundred and sixty dollars 
per acre. 

It is probable that the same treatment 
will protect muskmelons and watermelons 
against the disease. 

There is no -good reason: for believing 
that the disease will disappear; «in the con- 
trary, it is likely to become more wide- 
spread and more destructive. Therefore, 
it is earnestly recommended that farmers 
prepare to fight the disease ag follows: 
Beginning when the plants are very small, 
spray thoroughly with Bordeaux mixture 
(1-to-8 formula) once every eight or ten 
days until frost. The Bordeaux mixture 
can be satisfactorily applied with a knap- 
sack sprayer, but it may, perhaps, be less 
expensive to uSe a barrel spray-pump 
mounted on a one-horse cart which is 
hauled through the field along blank spaces 
left for the purpose.—Geneva (New York) 
Experiment Station, Bulletifi-No. 119, 





Asthma and Hay-Fever Cure.— 
Free. 


We are glad to inform our readers that 
a sure specific cure for Asthma and Hay- 
fever is found in the Kola Plant, a new 
botanical discovery from the Congo River, 
West Africa. Many sufferers report 
most marvelous cures from its use. Among 
others, Mr. Alfred C. Lewis, Editor of 
the Farmer’s Magazine, and Rev. J. L. 
Combs, of Martinsburg, West Va., were 
completely cured by the Kola-Plant after 
thirty years’ suffering. Mr. Lewis could 
not lie down at night in Hay-fever season 
for fear of choking, and Mr. Combs was a 
life-long sufferer from Asthma. Hon. L. 
G. Clute, of Greeley, Iowa, writes that 
for eighteen years he slept propped up 
in a chair, being much worse in Hay- 
fever season, and the Kola Plant cured 
him at orce. It is truly a most wonder- 
ful remedy. If you are a sufferer we 
advise you to send your address to the 
Kola Importing Co., 1164 Broadway, New 
York, who to prove its power will send 
a Large Case by mail free to every reader 


of GRBEEN’S FRUIT GROWER who |. 


needs it. All they ask in return is that 
when cured yourself you will tell your 
neighbors about it. It costs you nothing 
and you should surely try it. 


Woman’s Way. 


Smile a little, smile a little 
As you go along, 

Not alone when life is pleasant, 
But when things go wrong. 

Care delights to see you frowning 
Loves to hear you sigh; 

Turn a smiling face upon her; 
Quick the dame will fly. 


Smile a little, smile a little, 
All along the road; 

Every life must have its. burden, 
Every heart its load. 

why sit down in gloom and darkness, 

ith your grief to sup? 

As you drink Fate’s bitter tonic, 

Smile. across the cup. 


Smile upon the troubled pilgrims 
Whom you ss and meé¢t; 
Frowns are thorns and smiles are blossoms 
Oft for weary feet. 
Do not make the way seem harder 
By a sullen face, 
Smile a little, smile a little, 
Brighten up the place. 


Smile upon your undone labor; 

Not for one who grieves 
O’er bis task waits wealth or glory; 

He who smiles achieves. 
Though you meet with loss and sorrow 

In the passing vears, 
ene ° ee “ little, 

ven throu your tears. 
é st —Hilla Wheeler Wilcox. 





Artists Unfamiliar with Cows. 


—— 


In the Kansas Oity Star of Sunday illus- 
trating a pioneer camp is the picture of a 
man milking a cow. If a man should at- 
tempt to milk a cow nowadays like the 
man in the pictare he would be most likely 
to learn just how hard a cow can kick. The 
right side is the right side of a cow when 
you come to milk her. Some time ago the 
artist of the St. Louis Republic, in illus- 
trating the Bowser series, showed: Mr. 
Bowser turning head over heels from the 
effects of a kick from a cow and the cow 
was shown kicking straight out ‘behind 
like a horse. If the artist will attempt to 
milk the cow like the man the Star has 
pictured, he will learn that a cow kicks 
sideways and that one is perfectly safe 
from a kick while standing directly behind 
the animal.—Independence Sentinel. 





‘ 


‘Familiarity with the Bible, 


__-—_—— 


The late Dr. S. F. Smith, at one time in 
his early life professor in Colby Univer- 
sity, showed himself equal to the occasion. 
The president of the college was accus- 
tomed to conduct each morning the chapel 
worship, but being ill for several days, he 
requested Dr. Smith to lead the service. 
The students, not knowing his great mem- 
ory for exact biblical history, thought they 
would have a little fun at the expense of 
the youthful professor, and spirited the 
Bible away from the chapel pulpit. Dr. 
Smith took in the situation, and losing no 
time in looking for the hidden book, re- 
peated from memory an entire chapter. 
The next day, the Bible still not appear- 
ing, the doctor repeated another chapter 
from memory. On the third morning, 
there being no Bible on the desk, he re- 
peated a longer chapter, without appar- 
ently noticing the sbsence of the book. On 
the fourth morning, the Bible still in its 
Liding place, the professor thought he 
would be even with the boys, and re- 
peated entirely from memory seventy-one 
verses from one of the longest chapiers in 
the Gospel of Luke. He spoke with great 
deliberation, taking very much more time 
than was usually allotted to Bible-read- 
ing. The students found that Dr. Smith 
was too much for them, and suspended 
further operations. Not a word was said, 
but the Bible reappeared next day on the 
desk.—The Evangelist. 





 Horticulttral Notes. 


—Sweet peas must have plenty of water. 

—The red raspberry is the king of small 
fruits, if the verdict’is left to us. 

—Coal ashes mixed with heavy clay soil 
will help it greatly for garden purposes. 

—Tomatoes require only a moderately 
rich soil. 

—Early planting is always desirable in 
the garden, as early as there is no danger 
of frost, and even some risk may be profit- 
ably taken in that direction. . 

‘—If everybody adopted the policy of let- 
ting the other fellow try new varicties 
there would be no progress. 

—The garden, properly cared for and 
near a market, pays better thar: any other 
part of the farm. 

—Any system on the farm that does not 
take the garden into consideration is de- 
fective. 

—The advantage of the South over the 
West in fruit growing is in that it is 
nearer the markets. 

—Give the newly planted trees water 
through the summer, if it is possible. 

—If young trees should be injured in cul- 
tivation cover the wound with grafting 
wax. 

—The dwarf varieties of peas are less 
trouble to grow and are just as good as 
the high varieties. 

—Manure for vegetables should always 
be well rotted and fine. 

—Black-knot on plum trees should be 
cut out and burned. 

—If the leaves of currant canes turn yel- 
low the canes are diseased. Dig up and 
burn. 

—The man who turns cattle into a young 
orchard evidently does not care for the 
orchard. 

—The effect of ashes about fruit trees 
is of long continuance. 

—The borer is the worst insect enemy of 
the peach tree, and must be watched. 

—People ought to make their own wine 
by crushing the delicious fruit -with their 
teeth. That kind of wine won’t harm. 

—If slugs attack currants sprinkle the 
leaves with one pound of whale oil soap to 
five gallons of water. 

—Mulching the currant and gooseberry 
bushes with coal] ashes has kept off the 
currant worm. 

—Apply Paris green, one part, and flour 
six parts when the vines are dry, and the 
cucumber beetle will leave. Sprinkle very 
lightly. 

—Carbolic soap, well diluted with water, 
is good for mildew on roses. 

—Raw meat rubbed with stick phosphor- 
ous, and placed in the runs, will kill moles, 
—Western Plowman. 





The Flight of Birds. 


There has been some difference in the 
conclusions of observers as to the relative 
height above the earth, and more especially 
as to the relative velocity of movement, in 
the semi-annual flight, north or south, of 
some of our\migratory birds. Judging from 
all that has been observed, it seems prob- 
able that the velocity of some of these far 
travelers hag been exaggerated. Careful 
measurements by means of the cloud the- 
odolites used by thé observers at the me- 
teorological station at Blue Hill, in Milton, 
a few miles south of Boston, have shown 
that the observed flocks of northward- 
going ‘wild geese, this spring, were at an 
elevation of 960 feet above sea level, and 
that the velocity of flight was 44.3 miles 
an hour. This also is about the height at 
which a flock of wild ducks flew, and 
their velocity was 47.8 miles an hour. 
These velocities are nowhere near the 
speed with which wild ducks have been 
credited; for these swift birds have been 





eaid to fly at a rate exceeding 100 miles 


an hour. That ducks do, at times, ex- 
ceed the rate noted by the Blue Hill ob- 
servers seéms very probable, but it is by 
no means certain that they ever fly at such 
a velocity as 100.8 miles an hour, as some 
observers have asserted. Just what ve- 
locity would hbe requisite, in a duck strik- 
ing the heavy protecting glass of a light- 
house, to drive his bill down his throat, 
may be a difficult problem; but the fact 
itself has ‘been noted, in the case of at 
Jeast a number of one flock of ducks that 
had ‘been flying southward on their au- 


| tumnal migration, and were picked up at 


the foot of the lighthouse tower on Anas- 
tatia Island, near St. Augustine, in Flor- 
ida. Sweeping on in the darkness of a 
cloudy night, the ducks had followed the 
increasing beam from tthe light, and dashed 
down wpon the thick but clear glass wall 
with the effect above mentioned. Very 
likely a velocity of 60 miles an hour would 
suffice to drive a duck’s bill down his 
throat; and it may be a question whether 
the ducks ever really fly at a much greater 
velocity than 60 to 70 miles an hour. There 
are other migrating birds—notably the 
swallows, now about*to arrive in Con- 
necticut once more, on their return from 
the South—that seem to fly at least as 
swiftly as the wild duck. As to elevation, 
it seems probable that few migrating 
flocks, of any kind, travel at a greater 
height (except in going over mountains) 
than about 1,000 to 1,500 feet.. The small- 
ness and indistinctness of high-flying flocks 
of geese, seemingly so far up as almost to 
blend ‘with the gray sky, and to render 
their far cries almost inaudible, would all 
be produced if these large birds were fly- 
ing at an elevation no greater than 1,500 
to 1,800 feet.—Hartford (Conn.) Times. 





Little Ground for the Common 
Belief About Seeds and Ap- 
pendicitis. 


The season is at hand for fresh fruits. 
True the blossoms have only just appeared 
in the Western New York orchards and 
gardens, but supplies are coming from the 
great fruit-producing regions of the West 
and South. Strawberries are already in 
the market, and other varieties of seed 
fruits will soon be along, including the 
luscious early grapes from California. It 
is undoubtedly a fact that many people, 
instead of being glad at the prospect of 
cheap and bountiful supplies, are borrow- 
ing a great deal of unnecessary trouble, 
and worrying themselves without reason, 
over the return of the seed-fruits, espe- 
cially the grape. They have heard that 
grape stones are the cause of that serious 
and often fatal disease known as appen- 
dicitis, and they declare most positively 
that no grapes, or even berries, shall be 
allowed on their tables under any circum- 
stances, for fear that some of the seeds, 
always considered harmiess until lately, 
should perchance find lodgment ‘n tthe ver- 
miform appendix—with dire results. 

But is there actually any substantial rea- 
son for such fears? Physicians, as a rule, 
reply in the negative. Here is a piece of 
evidence on the subject that is both timely 
and important. Dr. Geo. E. Abbott, a Cali- 
fornia physician, who resides in the capi- 
tal of the grape growing region, has been 
making a special investigation, in commu- 
nities where, in their season, grapes con- 
stitute a staple article of food. He relates 
that while spending a vacation in the EH! 
Cajon valley, one of the California valleys 
noted for its famous Muscat grapes and 
Valencia raisins, where there are 2,000 
inhabitants with at least 150 school chil- 
dren, he made a study of this subject. He 
found that ail children and all adults for 
three months in the year eat grapes and 
guavas’ by the pound and they eat them 
many times a day. Dr. Abbott selected an 
average sized bunch of of the Muscat 
grapes, found that the average number of 
seeds in each grape was three or four, and 
ninety-five grapes in a bunch. In an ex- 
amination of a saucer of guavas he found 
433 seeds, varying from the size of a pin 
head to the size of a grape seed and all 
as hard as a stone. No one in the valley 
was ever known to extract the seeds of 
either grape or guava before swallowing 
the pulp. Children laughed at the doctor 
when he asked them the question; he 
figured that every school child in the val- 
ley he visited swallows from 100 to 300 
grape seeds daily for at least three months 
in the year. In a conversation with Dr. 
Cc. M. Johnson, formerly a New York 
State physician, who had been practicing 
his profession in the El Cajon valley for 
many years, he learned that there had 
never been a case of appendicitis in that 
valley. Thinking that possibly he had 
treated the disease under some other name, 
Dr. Abbott asked if there had ever been a 
ease of peritonitis, and also received a neg- 
ative reply. 

Now, if children and adults in the Hl 
Cajon valley, eat grapes to the extent in- 
dicated, seeds and all, and never contract 
appendicitis, why should Buffalo people ab- 
stain from the delicious fruit? A leading 
Eastern physician, with a wide experience 
in the disease named, said not long ago in 
Buffalo, that it may be eaused ‘by grape 
seeds, but he never saw such a case. An- 
other physician is on record as saying that 
he never found grape seeds in the appen- 
dix but once, and then it was while per- 
forming another operation, and the appen- 
dix itself was perfectly healthy. So every- 
body may continue to eat fruit as usual, 
without fear and trembling.—Buffalo 


Courier. 





The Burbank tree is not so ornamental 
as the Botan. It is somewhat straggly 
in growth, and the fruit set on little sprigs 
aleng the branches and body of the tree. 
I counted thirty-eight plums on a branch 
abcut eighteen inches long. They hung 
so thick, for the size of them, I do not 
believe there was space for one more. 
Though the plums were not so large as the 
Botan, they were more plentiful. They 
ripened about a week later than Botan. 
The time of ripening in 1896 being July 


20th. “ 

These are the only Japan plums I know 
of in this locality. Those who saw them 
losded with ripe fruit were surprised at 
seeing such an immense crop as the Bur- 
bank contained. Also stich comments as, 
“T never tasted anything better than the 
Botan.” I sprayed the trees once only, 
when the plums were about the size of 
peas, and used Paris' Green. 

I should have thinned the fruit on the 
Rurbank, but was anxious to see what 
they would be in their natural state. I 
was told there was danger of their being 
kfled by early frost, but think they are 
no more susceptible of being killed by that 
eause than the Early Richmond cherry. 
With me they bloomed at the same time 
as the Early Richmond. As to hardiness, 
they have passed through two winters 
when the thermometer stood twenty be- 
low zerd. Whether they are susceptible 


-to black-knot is yet to be learned. They 


are as liable to the borer as the peach. 
The man who would rather lay around 
than look for borers in the proper season 
would better not plant Japan plums. The’ 
borer’s taste is for the tree, while man’s 
taste is for the fruit. It is evident that 
the insect has and will get his appetite 
appeased first.—Allen May, Junction, Ohio, 
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Curious Facts. 

—A whale recently captured in Arctic 
waters was found to have embedded in its 
side a harpoon belonging to a whaling ves- 
sel that had been out of service nearly 
half a century. 

~The wife of a captain of a British ves- 


sel is about to apply for a captain’s cer- 
tificate. She has sailed with her husband 


“for eighteen years, and for seven ears 


has carried a second mate’s papers. 

—Berlin pays a salary to a professional 
bird catcher, who keeps scientific and 
educational institutions supplied with 
birds, birds’ nests and eggs, and he is 
the only man in the empire permitted to 
do 80. 

—Scarlet seems the color most conspic- 
uous in bright sunshine, and scarlet flow- 
ers are commonest in dry and sunny cli- 
mates, where their color gives them an 
advantage in their struggle with other 
flowers for the attentions of butterflies 
and other pollen bearers. 

—It has been a source of interest and 
wonder to Arctic explorers to find such 
quantities of singing birds within the Arc- 
tie circle. They are abundant beyond be- 
lief. But the immense crop of cranberries, 
crowberries and cloudberries that ripen in 
the northern swamps account for the 
presence of the birds. 

—A French physician has invented a 
method by which he says iron ean be given 
in Jarge doses. Hens, he noticed, have 
powerful internal organs. They can di- 
gest considerable quantities of iron, and 
then render it back, through the albumen 
of their eggs, in a form which is easily 
digested by the weaker stomach of man- 
kind. So he feeds his hens with what he 
calls “a very obsorbent salt of iron,” 
mingled with grains of wheat, and they 
lay eggs extremely rich in iron already 
digested. 





Moisture and Strawberries. 


A bulletin of the Ohio Station says: 
Although strawberry plants will not thrive 
where the soil is permanently wet, they do 
require an abundant supply of moisture, 
both during the growing and fruiting sea- 
sons. The non-observance of this require- 
ment is the occasion of heavy losses. In 
the first place, the ground for-strawbervries 
is often left until planting time before 
plowing, and breaks up in clods, occasion- 
ing much labor in preparation with harrow 
and roller. Although it: may be possible 
to put such a soil into fairly good condi- 
tion for planting, the water which has been 
lost cannot be restored, and weeks may 
elapse before sufficient rain falls to keep 
the plants alive. It has been shown that 
more than 1,500 barrels of water, per acre, 
may escape from unplowed ground in one 
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week, in excess of the quantity which will 
pass off from an equal area which has 
been plowed early and harrowed at fre- 
quent intervals. Moreover, the ground 
which has been plowed late will continue 
to dry out during the season at a rate in 
excess of the early plowed. This shows 
plainly that early plowing and frequent 


‘harrowing are essential, in order to retain 


the soil moisture, even though planting 
may be delayed. The difference between 
fall and late spring plowing is still greater 
than between early and late plowing, espe- 
cially as affecting the capacity of the soil 


to retain moisture during the season. The © 


best preparation for a strawberry bed is 


fall plowing, where the soil will admit, and _ 


if not then as early in the spring as the 
ground is fit to work. The prevention of 
escape of moisture from the soil during the 
growing season ig also important, and this 
can, be accomplished, very largely, by fre- 
quent cultivation, especially after every 
rain. 
soil after light showers as after heavy 
rains, Retaining of moisture by mulching 
during the. fruiting season is no doubt a 
more practicable method than cultivation. 


THE OLD STORY 
OF LOVE AND LIFE, 


As Told in the New Book, ‘‘Com- 
plete Manhood.’ 








Thousands: of happy men pronounce 
this work the means of their physical 
salvation. 

It gives the latest scientific facts con- 
cerning marriage. 

It describes the only known method of 
attaining fullest natural manly viger. It 
points out Home Treatment for all excesses 
and sexual disbarments. 

It shows how to cure nervousness, hope- 
lessness, aps negeces g 

There’s more real benefit to be had from 
it than from a course in the study of 
medicine. 

A despairing man who secured this book 
soon after, wrote: 

“Tf you dumped a cart load of gold at 
my feet it would not bring such, gladness 
into my life as your method has ddne.”’ 

One copy of “COMPLETE MANHOOD 
AND HOW TO ATTAIN IT” sent free in 
plain wrapper, sealed ese eg to the 
address of any sincere inquirer, by the Brie 
~— Company, 66 Niagara st., Buffalo 


Readers sending for this book will not 
receive Collect On Delivery Express pack- 
ages, nor be otherwise imposed upon. Men- 
tion this paper. 
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Bicycles 


——_ —<—-_ 











That is what we give you— 
value for value. You pay one 
hundred dollars for the Columbia 
bicycle and get a bicycle worth 
one hundred dollars. When you 
buy the average bicycle the ex- 
pense only begins with the pay- 
ment. When you buy the Colum- 
bia the expense practically ends.° 


ee « 1896 Zolumbias, $75 e ee 


Hartford Bicycles, second ony 1 Columbias, 
$60, $55, $50, $45. 


POPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. — 
Catalogue free from any Co/ambia dealer; by mail for one 2-cent stamp. 
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See Loudon Red Raspberry, Red Cross Currants, etc. 





HYDRAULIC 


(DOWNWARD PRESSURE) 
SIX SIZES. 


The best, most easily operated, 
Quickest and Most Convenient 
Hydraulic Press in the World. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
PRESS COMPANY, 





W. WATER ST, 
SYRACUSE, 
N.Y. 
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Money Made in a Minute. 


‘ Lhave not made less than $16.00 any day while 
Centrifugal Ice Cream Freezers. Any- 
one "should make from $5 to $8 a day selling 
oream and-from $7 to $10 selling freezers. as it is 
puch a wonder, there is always a crowd wanting 
cream. You can freeze cream elegantly jn one 
minute and that astonishes people so they all 
want to taste it, and then many of them buy 
freezers as the cream is smooth and perfectly 
frozen. Every freezer is guaranteed tc freeze 
cream perfectly in one minute. Anyone can 
sejl ice cream and the freezer sells itseif, My 
sister makes from $10 to $l5aday. W.H. Baird 
& Co., Dep't 157, Sta. A, Pittsburgh, Pa., will 
mail you full particulars free, so you can £0 to 
work and make lots of money any where, as 
with one freezer you can make a hundred gal- 
lons of cream a day, or if you wish, they w il hire 
you on liberal terms. 





The Adam’s Woven Wire Fence, a cutof which 
is shown herewith, and which is manufactu 
by W. J. Adam, Joliet, Ill., excels jn its near 
epproach to a non-sagging fence. The manu- 


acturer has no hesitancy in guaranteeing this 
—— This fence is made in many different 
widths, size of mesh and weight, and will be 
found to fit every fence requirement. It is all 
made from the best galvanized steel wire and is 
a strong, durable and handsome fence. 








An Awful Sufferer. 


If there is any disease which is awful in its 
effects upon the sufferer, that disease is Asthma 
and Hay Fever. Suffocating, gasping for air, 
and sitting up, perhaps for weeks in an agony of 
despair, weary, worn and no ge such is the 
life of one who is afflicted with Asthma or Hay 
¥ever in the worst form. An explorer on the 
Congo River in Darkest Africa, some years ago, 
discovered a cure in the Kola plant. Many suf- 
ferers give grateful testimony of the curative 

wers of this remarkable plant. Mr. Wilson P. 
roolton. a leading carriage manufact urer of 
Providence, R. I. testifies that it cured him of 
Asthma of 23 years’ standing. Mr. Alfred C. 
Lewis, Editor of the Farmers’ Magazine, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Rev. J. L. Combs, of Martins- 
burg, West Va., give similar testimony. So sure 
are the importers of Kola of the fact that it can- 
not fail to cure, that they are sending out trial 
cases free, to any sufferer who makes the —— 
Address, Kola Importing Cog No. 1166 Broadway, 
New York, for Trial Case, by mail, prepaid. 

® 





A Word on Drainage. 


Henry F. French, in bis admirable work on 
Farm Drainage says: “The simplest, cheapest 
and best form of drain-tile is the cylinder, or 
merely 2 tube, round outside and with a round 
bore.” Our readers will notice that just such a 
tile is being advertised in our columns at the 

resent time. Measure up your land that needs 
Ping and write our advertisers for estimate. 
They will send you circulars, prices, etc. In 
conclusion let us say, drain your land; use tile 

referably, but drain anyhow. If your ever fol- 
sm this advice you will thank us for having 
brought it to your notice. 





BE OF GOOD COURAGE. 





The Situation Does Not Begin to 
be as Bad as it Looks, 


Sit down and look the facts in the face, and do 
not let them scare you. Something is wrong 
with you. At times your pulse flutters and your 
heart jumps. Your skin is pallid and swollen 
just beneath the eyes. You look much older 
than you are. After bendiug over your desk a 
littie while you feel a pain in your back :tnd you 
are slow in straightening your body on rising. 
You are fidgetty, irritable and “blue.” Some- 
where you have read that these symptoms show 
kidney disease. Is that what ails you? 

More than likely, and you would haye good 
reason for fear did you not know that Warner’s 
Safe Cure is obtainable at the drug store on the 
coruer. 2 

Warner's Safe Cure allays inflammation of the 
kidneys so that the blood passes freely through. 
iffete matter is no longer dammed up in the 
body. ‘fhe pallor gives place to healthy color 
and the heart beat is once more regular. 

Take Warner's Safe Cure and be of good cour- 


age. 5 e 





Best on Earth.” 


This is what Chaffee’s Phonographic Tnstitute 
claim for their school, and judging from the 
writer’s recent visit they have it rightly named, 
+-but when locating the office they surely did not 
get in on tke ground floor but followed Web- 
Bter’s suggestion, “There is plenty of room at 
the top,” as same was located on top floor, and 
the elevator worked hard. By the way, Green’s 
¥ruit Grower has had experience with the pupils 
from this school in the way of stenographers on 
the office force, and always found them eptep 
help. This school makes a specialty of teaching 
shorthand by mail and spares no pains in secur- 
ing good positions for all pupils when competent, 
Mr. Chaffee giving this his personal attention. 


What do Yeu Think of This? 


We offer for thirty days both Green’s 
®ix Books on Fruit Culture and Green’s 
Four Bocks on Fruit Culture, as ‘a pre- 
mium with every subscriber to Green’s 
Fruit Grower, if you send us 50 cents for 
Green’s Fruit Grower one year and claim 
then this offer. The paper may be 
sent to any person desired. Here is an 
opportunity to make your son, daughter 
or absent friend a present of Green’s 
Fruit Grower, one year, and receive for 
vourself Green’s Four Books and Green’s 
Six Books on Fruit Culture by mail, post- 
paid. We make this remarkable offer 
simply to ‘bridge over the dull subscription 
season which slways occurs in mid- 
summer. 


NEW POTATOES 


OUT OF SEASON 


Fall. Winter or Spring. A chance to make 
money. Process simple, easy, cheap. Full 


i one doliar. 
instructions for \. M. ECKLEY, 
Earlboro, G, T. 


B; P. Rocks, Buff 
FGGS,FOR HATING Paes Rg 
eaus, apg Miss C. M. ORwIN, Logansport, Ind. 


TRIAL FRESE. 
If you have rheumatism, try that simple remedy 
which cured me. Trial Package and other information 
free. Adr., JOHN A. SMITH, Dept. H, Milwaukee, Wis. 


moa LANDS 


ROAD 


FOR SALE AT LOW PRICES 
AND ON EASY TERMS. 


The Illinois Central Railroad Company offers for 
gale on easy terms and at low prices 150,000 acres 
of choice fruit, gardening, farm and grazing 
lands iocated in 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 


‘They are also largely interested in, and call es- 
pecial attention to the 600,000 acres of land in 
the famous 


YAZOO DELTA 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 


- lying along and owned by the Yazoo & Missis- 
_ sippi Valley Railroad Company, and which this 
company offers at low prices and on long terms. 
- Special inducements and facilities offered to fo 
, and examine these lands, both in Southern Illi- 
nois and in the “Yazoo Delta,” Miss. For fur- 
ther description, map and any information, 
address or call upon E. P. SKENE, Land Com- 
missioner, No. 1 Park Row, Chicago, Ill. 


B00 KEEPING Every one should know: he: 


Write Free 
W. G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N.Y. 


GRAPE AND PEACH BASKETS, 
: BER 
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Our. Correspondents. 


oe 


> 


Green’s Fruit Grower is not responsibie 
for the views of our correspondents, hence 
do not consider that we agree with all that 
our correspondents write. There are many 
men @f many minds, some Tight and some 
wrong. Our correspondents’ corner is for 
the exchange of views of our practical 
readers. Da not accept-their opinions (or 
our editor’s) if they do not appeal to your 
own judgment. 





Sedalia, Mo., April 27, 1897. 
Dear Sir: Will you be kind enough to 
give me plain and practicable directions 
on duck raising in your next issue, and 
oblige, your truly, F. T. Leaming. 
(Reply: See editorial on Duck Farming.) 


Green Gooseberry Jelly. 

Cut the tops and tails off four quarts 
of berries, put them into a preserving pan 
and stir them over the fire until: they are 
quite soft; then put into a jelly bag and 
let drip all night-into a pan. In the morn- 
ing measure the juice and to every pint 
allow three-quarters of a pound of sugar. 
Boil together for three-quarters of an hour 
stirring and skimming all the time. Try a 
little on a plate and if it appears firm 
when cool it is done. Pour in small 
glasses and cover with oiled papers. 





Gooseberry Trifle. 


Put a quart of gooseberries into a kettle 
with a cup of sugar. Boil them to a pulp. 
When cold pour in a glass dish. © Pour 
over half pint of custard then cover with 
whipped cream. 


Summer Dressmaking. 


Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: ‘ 

I have been very busy preparing the 
summer clothing, for I like to get it all 
done before the weather gets very warm. 
New night dresses and every-day skirts 
were made of medium weight outing flan- 
nel, which is the cheapest and most. satis- 
factory goods I have ever found for this 
purpose. It is very durable and easily 
washed and ironed. Other garments were 
mended and prepared for future use. Plain 
dark dresses were made for morning wear, 
with plenty of large gingham aprons. As 
these things cost very little, it was plain 
sailing so far, but the remainder of the 
wardrobe required considerable “manag- 
ing’ with the limited means at my dis- 
posal, and I will describe it for the benefit 
of others who must make the best possible 
use of the dollars. 

I am sure all economical women are 
glad that the black skirts with fancy shirt 
waists are going to ‘be as popular as ever 
this summer. A style that is so economical 
and pretty should live a long time. I 
found, upon inspection, that the black silk 
skirt, which had been worn one season, 
could be cleaned and made to do service 
again. The old binding and canvas facing 
were replaced by new ones, and a few 
spots on the front widths removed by 
sponging with gasoline. When the skirt 
was pressed on the wrong side it looked 
like new. 

I needed a woolen skirt to wear with 
shirt waists, but money was so scarce, it 
seemed impossible to buy new goods for 
it. The skirt of a costume never wears 
out as soon as the waist, and I found 
upon looking over the old dresses in the 
closet, two cashmere skirts that contained 
good material. One was wine color, the 
other dark green, but the quality of the 
goods. was about the same, so I took them 
apart, and dyed them a beautiful jet black 
with diamond dye for wool. It would be 
impossible to tell them apart now, for they 
are exactly the same shade. The fronts 
of both skirts were discarded, for they 
were considerably worn. The back of one 
of the skirts was made of plain, 
straight breadths in the old fashioned 
style, and this was used to make a new 
front for the other. When basted to the 
lining and put together, it was found that 
the goods lacked an inch of being long 
enough. So a good qualtty of velveteen 
was purchased for binding, the strips cut 
three inches wide, and put on so as to 
lengthen the skirt an inch. My new skirt 
will last all the summer, and is nice 
enough. So a good quality of velveteen 
waists worn last year needed! very little 
alteration to make them ready for this. 
The best parts of a black and white sum- 
mer silk dress furnished the material for 
a pretty waist, with yoke and cuffs of 
black velvet, and a piece of black lawn, 
bought at a special sale last summer, was 
used for another. 

(My success in remodeling my own cloth- 
ing encouraged me, and whea I found, that 
my six-year-old son required almost an 
entire outfit for summer, I set to work 
with a will. The best of Dutch blue and 
oil red calico were used for every-day 
wear, with a black sateen and a white one 
or two for Sunday. I had grown tired of 
buying the ready-made suits for him, even 
if there had ‘been money to spare for them. 
They ‘wear out in an incredibly short time, 
for they are so often made of 
shoddy goods and proved to be 
very expensive. An old light col- 
ored summer suit of papa’s was found to 
contain enough good material to make 4 
suit for him, and was taken apart, washed 
and dyed navy blue with diamond dye. 
A good pattern was purchased and the 
pieces laid on the goods to see how to cut 
it to the best advantage, being careful to 
use the best pieces where they would get 
the most wear. The jacket is a plain one 
with a vest front which buttons to the 
neck. The sleeves are coat shape, and all 
the edges are bound with black braid. The 
knee pants have two strips of braid ex- 
tending from the hem at the bottom about 
four inches upward, following the outside 
seams. Three buttons were placed between 
these rows of braid on each side. The 
pants require such a small amount of 
goods that it is easy ‘to get them out of 
old garments.—Elsie Gray. 


Thayer’s Berry Bulletin. 


Will it pay to continue Strawberry beds 
more than one year? That depends much 
on the condition of the bed, at the tlose of 
the fruiting season. If the ground is rich, 
the rows well filled omt, the crop light, and 
nearly free from grass and weeds, it will 
then usually pay to continue one, two or 
more years. If, however, plants are ex- 
hausted by a large yield, and grass and 
weeds have been allowed to grow, it will 
be more work to place old beds in condition 
than to prepare new ones. 

If to be discontinued, plow at once and 
sow some late crop for feed or fertility. 

To renew old beds, mow off plants. As 
soon as dry burn over, reduce rows to six 
or eight inches in width with spade or cui- 
tivator. Remove all weeds, every particle 
of grass, apply a liberal dressing of fine 
manure, cultivate and keep clean same as 
with new beds. 

Right here is one of the great benefits 
of keeping new beds perfectly clean. It 
saves a large amount of labor when beds 
are continued more than one year. 

Old beds produce berries a little earlier, 
and second year is often better than the 
first, when treated in this manner. 

The bearing canes of raspberries an 


‘blackberries should be removed imme- 


diately after fruiting. Cut out all small 


HOW TO FIND OUT. 


-Fill.a bottle or common glass with urine 

and let it stand twenty-four hours; a sedi- 
ment or settling indicates an urhealthy 
condition of the kidneys. When urine 
stains linen it is positive evidence of kid- 
ney trouble. Too frequent resire to urin- 
ate or pain in the back, is also convincing 
proof that the kidneys and bladder are 
out of order. 


What to Do. 


often expressed, that Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, the great kidney remedy, fulfills 
every wish in relieving pain in the back, 
kidneys, liver, bladder and every part of 
the urinary passages. It corrects inability 
to hold urine and scalding pain in passing 
it, or bad effects following use of liquor, 
wine or beer, and overcomes that un- 
pleasant necessity of being compelled to 
get up many times during the night to 
urinate... The mild and the extraordinary 
effect of Swamp-Root is soon realized. It 
stands the highest fr its wonderful cures 
of the most distressing cases. If you need 
a& medicine you should have the best. Sold 
by druggists, price fifty cents and one dol- 
lar. You may have a sample bottle and 
pamphlet both sent free by mail., Mention 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER and send 
your address to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. The proprietors of this 
paper guarantee the genuineness of this 
offer. 








weak canes, leaving only five or six in 
the hill. 

The removal of old canes, leaves no hid- 
ing place for worm or bug, or eggs for 
same... It also allows the free circulation 
of air and the sun penetrates the center 
of the bush, making canes strong and vig- 
orous with a good development of fruit 
buds for the following season. 

The removal and burning of all dead, 
weak and surplus growth is the best pre- 
ventive against disease. 

In berry growing, remember that good 
work for two seasons is necessary. 

First, the most important, to grow, de- 
velop and mature strong healthy canes, 
vines and buds for next season’s fruit. 

Second, to mature the fruit, which de- 
pends very much on the care-and growth 
of the previous year. 

Favorable seasons for fruit are of little 
avail if the preparatory work has been 
p neglected.—_M. A, Thayer, Sparta, Wis- 
consin, 





Questions. 


1.—I find a curled leaf on my raspberry 
plants; wpon unfolding the leaf I find a 
worm enclosed. Is this a disease, and if 
so, what will prevent it? 

1.—Answer—Curl is 
werm—Pick off and burn. 

2.—_I’ve been told by several that plum 
trees bear but one decent crop during life. 
I de not believe this. Is it true? 
2.—Answer—Not true. 

3.—Can Paris green be used safely as a 
spray for plum, apple, etc.? If so, in 
what quantities? 

3.—Answer—Yes; see May Fruit Grower 
for spray calendar. 


caused by the 


New London, O., April 12, 1897. 
Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I would like to report a spray for plums 
that proved a perfect success last season 
in ridding the trees of curculio, and also 
equally good on currants and gooseberry: 
Steep by boiling tobacco, strain through 
cheese caping and apply. I had thirty- 
five trees in bearing last year and one ten 
cent plug of Battle Axe was sufficient to 
-spray each tree once. I used three plugs 
for three sprays and my trees were loaded 
with fruit, while my neighbor alongside 
had several trees and the curculio de- 
stroyed every plum. My neighbor, O. 
Hemenway, made the discovery and used 
tobacco with equal success.—C. E. Hotch- 
kiss. 





Gooseberry Fool. 


Cut the tops and tails off a quart of 
gooseberries; put them into a jar with four 
tablespoonfuls of water and half a cup 
of moist sugar; set the jar in a saucepan 
of boiling water. Let it boil until the 
fruit is cooked enough to mash. Then beat 
the fruit to a pulp, work this 
pulp through a colander and_ stir 
t> every pint of pulp half a pint of 
cream or good milk, mixing it in very 
gradually... If it is not sweet enough add 
more sugar to make it eatable. Although 
an old-fashioned dish, when well made and 
properly sweetened, is delicious. 


Geneva, N. Y., May 26, 1897. 
C, A. Green, Rochester, N. Y.: 

Dear. Sir:—Some time ago a letter of 
yours was-.referred to me which speaks of 
the nut-gall attacking raspberries, ete. I 
have looked the matter up somewhat care- 
fully, and find that at present the cause of 
this peculiar gail is not definitely known. 
There seems to be no remedy except cut- 
‘ting off and burning the infested roots. We 
conducted a few experiments at this Sta- 
tion last year which indicate that if all 
of the galls are cut off the root may re- 
main free. Our experiments, however, 
were not carried far enough to be con- 
clusive-—Yours very. truly, V. H. Lowe, 
Entomologist. 


Sawdust as a Fertilizer. 

W. F. Morrison asks if sawdust could 
be used to advantage on a stiff, red clayey 
soil. We understand that there are jm- 
mense banks of sawdust which can be 
secured without cost. ~ 

I have had no experience in sawdust, 
except as bedding for horses and cattle. 
Used as bedding it is of an absorbent na- 
ture and is desirable, I think. IE cannot 
see any danger in using the sawdust to 
loosen up the stiff clay applied at the rate 
of twenty to fifty loads per acre, scattered 
broadcast over the soil. We do mot think 
that it would have any great effect either 
for good or evil.—Editor. F 


ee RR AIBN eee re 
The Great Mouse Hunt. 


A fady, while engaged in the pursuit of 
her domestic duties, encountered a mouse 
in the flour barrel.: Now, most ladies, 
under ‘similar circumstances, would have 
uttered a few genuine shrieks, and then 
sought safety in the garret; but this one 
possessed more than the ordinary degree of 
genuine courage. ‘ 

She summoned the man servant, and 
told ‘him to get the gun, call the dog, and 
station himself at a convenient distance. 
Then she clambered half-way upstairs and 
commenced to punch the flour barrel with 
a pole. 

Presently the mouse made its” appear- 
ance, and started across the floor. The 
dog at once went in pursuit. The man 
fired and the dog dropped dead; the lady 
fainted and fell down the stairs; and the 
man, thinking that she was killed, and 
fearing that he would be arrested for mur- 
des, disappeared, and has not been seen 
since. The mouse escaped. 








—Our senses do not fall asleep simul- 
taneously. The eyelids are first affected, 
and shut out sight; next follows the sense 
of taste, then smelling, hearing and touch, 





and most easily aroused. 


There is comfort in the knowledge so, 





the last-named being the lightest sleeper, 


How Shall I Save My Cherries 
-. From Being Wormy ? 





A fruit grower: asks this question: Lode- 
man on “Spraying,” considered our best 
authority, says the cherry is troubled with 
the curculio, the same insect which attacks 
the plum. His remedy is “to jar the 
trees early in the morning before the bee- 
tlés are active. The insects fall readily 
from the trees and may be caught on 


sheets or in some of the machines Sots 


use. for the purpose.. Where the insects 
are ordinarily abundant the trees should 
be jarred every other morning, beginning 
the work as soon as the blossoms’ have 
fallen. This should be continued until no 
more insects are caught. 





How to Sell Fruit. 





In order to effect a ready sale for fruit 
of any kind in these times of great com- 
petition, it is necessary to grow large and 
highly colored fruits, to strive after quak 
ity—as understood in the market—more 
than quantity, although the later must not 
by any meang be overlooked. “Let it be 
noted, if fruit is to be sold privately, that 
good flavor and proper degree of ripeness, 
will recommend your fruit to your custom- 
ers. If you intend selling through a mar- 
ket agent, flavor will eount for nothing; 
but rich color and soundness of condition 
are everything towards securing the ‘high- 
est price. All fruit should be grown as 
large and highly colored as possible, gath- 
ered and packed before it becomes soft and 
overripe. . When °gathering fruit, never 
gather when there is a heavy dew or just 
after a rain. They should be gathered 
dry, and bé kept dry.—Rural World. 


, 


A Good Cement, 


a 


An excellent cement for mending almost 
anything may be made by mixing together 
litharge and glycerine to the consistency 
of thick cream or putty. The cement is 
useful in mending stone jars or any coarse 
earthenware, stopping leaks in seams of 
tin pans or wash-boilers, crack and holes 
in iron kettles, etc. It may also be used 
to fasten on lamp tops, or tighten loose 
nuts, to secure loose bolts whose nuts are 
lost, to tighten loose joints of wood or iron. 
or in many other ways about the various 
kitchen utensils, the range, sink, and in 
the pantry fittings. In all cases the article 
mended should not be used until the ce- 
ment has hardened, which will require 
from one day to a week, according to the 
quantity of cement used. This cement will 
resist the action of water, hot or cold, 





acids, and almost any degree of heat.—Bot- } 


tlers’ Gazette. 





Currants, a Good Paying Crop. 





The possibitities of large, well grown, 
earefully picked currants of the best 
standard large varieties are but little un- 
derstood by our giowers and consumers of 
fine, fresh table fruits. 

The currant will bear neglect and abuse 
like an army mule, but it will, on the other 
hand, reward the thorough, painstaking 
grower as few fruits do. It is the big cur- 
rants we want for the high prices and this 
is how we grow them. 

1.—Each fali or eariy winter after a plan- 
tation is established give a mulch of stable 
nlanure applying a forkful between each of 
the bushes in the row. 

2.—After the second or third year from 
planting cut back as soon as the leaves fall 
in autumn, the new growth about one-half. 
This strengthens the fruit buds, which are 
on the old wood at the base of the new 
shoots. 
3.—For the currant worm spray the en- 
tire field on the first appearance with a 
Paris green solution at the rate of one 
pound Paris green to 250 gallons of water. 
Sprinkle tthe bushes thoroughly. This will 
destroy the first brood of the worms. 
Should a second crop of the worms appear, 
which will be when the fruit is nearly ful! 
grown, use white hellebore, which can be 
bought at any drug store. 

4.—Start right by buying good stock of 
reliable nurserymen. See our advertising 
columns for this month. We take great 
pride in our advertising columns and al- 
low nothing of a skeptical nature to ap- 
pear therein. The fruits illustrated in our 
March number elicited a large number of 
enquiries as to our personal opinion of the 
sime. Once for all we may say that the 
fruits We illustrate are in our best judg- 
Ment meritorious. We know the nurserymen 
advertising with tis are sound, and of the 
highest standing. In varieties of currants, 
Cherry, Fay’s and Versaillaise are the 
largest, North Star is medium, White 
Grape, a fine variety for family use,’ but 
nvt as valuable for market. 

To summarize—For success with cur- 
rants, give heavy manuring, absolutely 
clean culture, moderate: pruning and buy 
your stock of reliable dealers.—Fruit. 





The Home Lot. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Rev. U. M. HERRING. 
(Every happy home is greatly dependent 
upon its surroundings, of trees and shrub- 


. bery. 


The lot of good soil, containing 30 or 40 
square rods, having small cosy buildings, 
may be made a little paradise by the wise 
use of fruit trees and flowers. It should 
have a small patch for vegetables, severa! 
apple and pear trees in the corners, a few 
grape vines in the sun, six or eight currant 
bushes by the fence, a cluster of rasp- 
berry bushes in the shade, and on the 
stnny side, a “sweet home” for the bees. 

Apples, pears, plums and grapes should 
be selected with great care and watched 
and tended by a vigilant culture. Green’s 
Fruit Grower will help in such a work. 

Such a home, unincumbered, should be 
the ambition of every rising young man, 
and when properly managed it will make 
his home a fountain of untold pleasure. 

This ideal of the home lot, enlarged or 
diminished, may be fully realized in the 
city, in the village, or on the farm. 

After the lot and buildings are set in 
otder a little outlay and care each day 
will soon secure all the rest. 

All trees around this home—except a few 
evergreens on the north side—should be 
poth ornamental and fruit bearing. If 
ohly three apple trees can be afforded 
room, those may be the Red Astrachan for 
early, the Rolfe for fall and the Northern 
Spy for winter. The first two pear trees 
should be the Ciapp’s Favorite for early 
ahd the Sheldon for later. 

The first plum tree should be the Lom- 
bard. The Brighton and the Concord will 
do‘very well for grapes. Every owner of 
trees should know how to graft. It will 
take only fifteen minutes to learn this art 
and then it will be such a pleasure, as well 
ag profit, for the man to do his own work. 

€ can cut his scions any time from No- 
vember to March and keep them in green 
sawdust till used. Wax is made—one part 
beef tallow, two parts beeswax, four parts 
rosin. Old, half-worn cotton cloth, dipped 
in melted beeswax is good to cover splice 
grafting. 

Bees and trees should go together. No 
home lot or farm is complete without a 





few colonies of bees, not only to fertilize 
: fruit blossoms and furnish the family 
ble with ite sweetest luxury, but to open. 


th Ey P 











to the household a little world of thought 
and pleasure. Tihe study of this realm of 
nature is delightful, and the work is ele- 
vating, engaging the attention of some of 
the most eminent men from the earliest 
ages, Moses, David, Soloman, John the 
Baptist and Our Savior were wont to en- 
joy the labors of the bee. Herodotus, 
Aristotle, Virgil, Pliny and many old 
philosophers have been delighted iin study- 
ing the wonders of the queen’s dominion. 

The singular industry, strict discipline 
and sumptuous products of this wonder- 
ful creature appeal strongly to every think- 
ing mind. : 

In Germany, England and all over Eu- 
rope the people are all alive to the im- 
portance of bee culture, and even in this 
country there are 300,000 people engaged 
in this work, producing, it is said, 
100,000,000 pounds of honey annually, 
worth $15,000,000. 

The work goes hand in hand with fruit 
trees and the production of all kinds of 
fruits obtained from blossoms. 

My home lot, containing trees, vines, 
flowers, vegetables, many kinds of small 
fruits and twelve colonies of bees is the 
sunny spot where I live; and it is, the 
home of my domestic bliss. 

Ofeall the sunny charms of home, within, 


without, 
Amid blessoms of trees and odors of sweet 


peas, 
To = og happiest spot on the earth, no 
oubt, 
Is right around the old hive—sweet home 
of the bees. 
Home, home, sweet home of the bees. 


As I sit me down in my bower of beauty, 
Wakeful of thought, under the trees, among 
the bees, j 
And ntusing of life, of prompt action and 


uty, 
I learn from this hive the rejection of all 
' ease. 
Bury, busy, busy bees. 


There ~~ eee of music, in church, parlor 
an all, 
Music in the grove, of the bees, among the 


rees, 
And the birds, singing sweetly, more sweetly 
than all, 
But peer richest, the humming of the 
eicis 


Ss. 
Humming, humming of the bees. 


Powers and kingdoms are covering all the 
zcnes, 
Dispensing law, on land and sea, for you 


and me, 
But in the bive of state, the killing off the 
drones 
Is the example only of the plucky bee. 
Ruling, fighting, plucky bee. 


There are treasures of soil, and treasures of 
money, 

Diamonds come over the seas, and fruits 

from the trees, 


But oe is more precious than ‘harvests of 
oney? 
The nectar of flowers—the sweet gift of 
the bees, 


Oh! for honey, trees and bees! 





A Strawberry Town. 

The rapid development of market gar- 
dening in the West is illustrated in the 
growth of Sarcoxie, Missouri: As a straw- 
berry town. A correspondent of the Kan- 
sas City Times furnishes this interesting 
description of the town and its Jeading in- 
dustry: 

Sarcoxie is a strawberry town of South- 
ern Missouri. It wag discovered that it 
Was particularly designed for strawberry 
culture in 1889. A few years before that 
a nurseryman put out a few plants and 
found the berries therefrom exceedingly 
good, he then planted a few acres, which 
were so profitable that his neighbors gave 
up the cultivation of corn and planted 
their stony fields with strawberries. The 
strawberry acreage increased gradually 
until now 500 acres are under cultivation, 
and 1,000 acres more have been put into 
1897. There is now one strawberry farm 
of 100. acres, several of 50, and business 
men, lawyers, doctors and it is difficult to 
find a man in Sarcoxie who doesn’t grow 
strawberries. The net income to the town 
from strawberries is about $40,000 and in 
1897 it will be over and this will be more 
than doubled this year. It took 5,000 per- 
sons to pick Sarcoxie’s crop in 1896. 

The berry growers have an orgaaization 
that protects their interests and makes 
their crops profitable. They have banded 
themselves into a horticultural association, 
which elects a directory of five from its 
members. This directory is in perpetual 
session during the berry season. The as- 
sociation sells the products of the day 
when the day comes. Bids for the fruit 
are sent in from all over the country, and 
the ‘berries go to the firm that has the best 
commercial rating and reputation for hon- 
esty and bids the highest price. Ten car- 
loads a day are the average shipment dur- 
ing the season. This means 6,000 crates or 
nearly 150,000 quarts of berries, 





Gooseberry Culture. 





I have been growing gooseberries for 
several years with marked degrees of suc- 
cess, and I find them to be a profitable 
crop to raise. In general the gooseberry 
has been a neglected fruit, but within the 
past two or three years it has received 
much more attention than has previously 
been accorded it. Taking the fruit in its 
green state it is the very earliest of any 
we may have from our home garden, and 
for this reason only should be much more 
widely grown than it is. The demand is 
increasing in the city markets, especially 
for the large varieties. Asa rule, the in- 
structions applying to gooseberry culture 
given in books and nurserymen’s catal- 
logues are to be followed the same as for 
currants. My experience in growing them, 
however, teaches me that they should be 
trained with a more open head than the 
currants in order to prevent mildew, other- 
wise the rules applicable to pruning, are 
the same ag those which apply to the cur- 
rant. 

The fruit is produced on the short spurs 


‘on the two and three-year-old wood. I 


prone in February or March cutting off 
most of the side shoots that appear in the 
previous summer. Close pruning will in- 
crease the productiveness. Do not prune 


-in summer except to take out weak shoots 


or to check too much growth of a particu- 
lar branch tat is drawing too heavily 
upon the strength of the plant. 

Plant in good, rich, rather moist soil in 
an open, airy, location. They may be 
planted either in the spring or fall. I have 
had the best success with fall planting. If 
planted in the spring it should be done as 
soon as the ground can ‘be worked as the 
buds start very early. Cutting should be 
made in the fall after the leaves have 
fallen. Gooseberries should, like all other 
fruits, be thoroughly cultivated and hoed, 
the object being to stimulate a good growth 
in the early part of the season. Keep them 
entirely free from ‘weeds. 

The gooseberry is a gross feeder, and 
will respond readily to a liberal supply of 
unleached hard wood ashes and well rotted 
manure. These may be applied during the 
latter part of winter or in the early spring, 
and if they ean be worked into the soil 
around the hill or bush, so much the 
better. 

If the above instructions are closely fol- 
lowed, and the worms are kept off, which 
may be easily done by the use of white 
hellebore, the crop will be a paying one.— 
Strawberry Culturist. 





The Spoils.of War. 





Maud—Why do 
relic? | 
co won it in my first engagement. 


you call that ring a war 





The Soil for Raspberrics. 





As to soil for raspberries different va- 
rieties demand different soil in order to do 
their best. ‘The red and white kinds re- 
quire a deep, rich, moist soil and one that 
is father compact. Generally. they do 
poorly on sandy soil, though in the ex- 
treme North they may show an exception 
to the rule. The black raspberry will do 
well in either Jight or heavy soil, but they 
will do ‘best on soil that is light. In the 
selection of plants we will remember that 
no variety of the raspberry is other than 
biennial. That is to say, one year they 

wee wood, the next year fruit, and 
re iat is the end of them. We need not look, 
erefore, for. two or three-year-old plants. 
It is best to get one-year-old plants for 
transplanting always. But while the wood 
is‘ short Jived the roots are long lived} 
often being several years old. Before 
planting the raspberry, in any way, thor- 
oughly prepare the soil. In selecting plants 
get those with plenty of small fibrous roots, 
and set no deeper than they originaliy 
were. If the ground.is poor, manure in 
the hill, at the time of planting, and after- 
wards on the surface, working it with 
plow or cultivator. Keep the soil as level 
as possible, and free from weeds. The 
raspberry receives very. little pruning. In 
field culture none is given, except to cut 
out the old wood after fruiting. It would 
often prove ‘beneficial, however, to prune 
more.—Western Plowman. 





Fertility in the Soil. 





The first question which presents itself 
fis what do we mean by the “fertility of 
soil”; to which I answer: Possession of and 
power to furnish plant food, because it is 
not sufficient of itself that the soil shall 
simply be in possession of the different ele- 
ments, chemicals and substances upon 
which plants feed, but it is essentially nec- 
essary that these shall all be in such con- 
dition as to be readily taken up and made 
available by the growing plant. 

To illustrate: Experience has demon- 
strated that bone meal is a very valuable 
fertilizer and a great stimulator of plant 
growth, especially beneficial to the wheat 
plant, and yet we might scatter tons of dry 
bones over the surface of an acre of ground 
and still the growing crop would receive 
not one particle of benefit therefrom. 

Now, it is a principle well understood in 
the business of farming that exhaustion of 
the soil, or reduced fertility, simply means 
that these different elements upon which 
plants depend for their growth have been 
removed from the soil by the continued 
cropping of the same. 

I have an old German friend who says 
some very sensible things in rather an 
awkward way, and upon one occasion, in 
speaking of a field of corn that had not 
come up to his expectations, explained it 
all by saying he guessed the corn juice 
was all out of the ground. 

Now, it makes no difference by what 
name we call it; we may speak of it as 
the richness of the soil, or we may apply 
the names which science and chemistry 
have given to these different elements and 
speak of them as nitrogen, the ammonia, 
and the phosphoric acids, the potash and 
alkalies, or adopt the more homely ex- 
pression: of my old friend, and refer to it 
as the “juice; yet the faet remains that 
if these have been removed from the soil 
the fertility has been reduced to that ex- 
tent, and’in order to maintain the former 
condition: a system of restitution must be 
adopted; and if we succeed in restoring as 
much as bas “been. removed we maintain 
the fertility, and more than that tends to 
increase the fertility.—N. W. Gear, at the 
Illinois Institute. ~ 





A Brick Country Road. 





The first brick country road laid in the 
United States has been put down in Mon- 
mouth Township, Warren County, IIL, 
gays the Boston Transcript. The road is 
the ‘culmination of a series of experiments 
in rogd-building, and though it is regarded 
as More or less on probation, the utmost 
confidence in its success is expressed. 
When thard-road (building began in the 
township four years ago it was decided to 
expend the money on hand in an experi- 
mental way. Monmouth Township had 
long. ‘been a sufferer from bad roads. In 
winter the town had often been completely 
blockaded by mud too deep for wagons. 
Even within the town .itself the streets 
were so poor that at times the “bus” lines 
were obliged to suspend business, and mail 
and baggage were carried to the railway 
station on wheelbarrows. The manner in 
which the roadway was laid is described 
as follows: The ground was prepared for 
it by grading and being allowed to stand 
for two months. It was treated to an oc- 
casional scraping, so that it would pack 
evenly, and when the contractors were 
ready to lay brick iit was as hard and even 
ag a floor. The first thing was setting the 
curbing. This was made by two-inch by 
six-inch oak plank, set seven feet apart, 
and held by oak stakes eighteen inches 
long, and put down every four feet. In- 
side this was put a five-foot bed of sand. 


This was evened up, and the single cours 
of No. 1 paving brick was put down. They 
were set on edge, and made a fine roag. 
bed. Outside of the curb two feet 
crushed.rock was laid, graded up to Make 
an easy approach. This makes a Toad 
eleven feet wide. The earth on each sig 
was graded and worked, making it 4j 
forty feet wide, and affording tracks on 
each side for use in dry weather. ‘Tp 
avenage cost of the stone-roads has Deen 
70 cents per foot. »*The ‘brick road Cost 
$1,600 for 3,000 feet, or about 90 cents 4 
running foot. 





Some Instances of Bad Lack, 





A captain in the Indian army, Says 4 
writer in an English periodical, while 
home on leave, ‘became engaged to a young 
lady, whose father refused to sanction th 
marriage till the officer was in a positio, 
to settle $25,000 on his wife. The captaiy 
returned to his regiment in India, and cop. 
trived, by hard scraping, to get togethe 
the required amount in eight years. He 
returned to England to claim his bride, an 
the first news he heard on landing was th 
failure of the ‘bank in which his saving 
were placed. ‘The father was ‘inexorable 
and the lover had to go back to India anj 
begin all over again. He was a major by 
this time, and had a good staff appoint 
ment. So it did not take him long to say 
the money. At the end of five years lp 
was again the possessor of $25,000, an 
as he was unable to leave his post to feta 
his bride, it was arranged that she shoul 
go out to him and be married at Bombay, 
She was killed in a railway accident 
her way to join a steamer at Liverpool, 

A young fellow was cast off by hi 
father, a very wealthy man, for marrying 
a respectable girl who ‘was poor. Th 
father, in course of time, found himself 
dying, and repented, to a certain extent, 
of his harshness. He wrote to his son, 
saying that if he would come to him a 
once he would forgive him and reinstate 
him in his will. The son did not come 
and the father allowed his existing will 
to stand, leaving all his money to char 
ties. The letter proposing reconciliation 
was never received by his son, but wag 
found months afterward by the police 
when searching the lodgings of a dishop 
est postman. 

A merchant in the city was in the habit 
of leaving his home in the suburbs fo 
business by a certain train every morning 
He always timed his departure ‘by a vak 
uable gold chronometer, which, during the 
fifteen years he had possessed it, had neve 
piayed him false. It kept time to a second, 
On one oczasion the watch lost seven mix 
utes during the night, and the merchant 
missed his train. If he had reached the 
city at the usual time, he would have bee 
aible. to stop his partner from entering into 
a contract which involved the firm in ruin, 


A struggling would-be literary man hai 
experienced all the disappointments which 
beset so many votaries of the art of let 
ters. At length, by means of specia] know! 
edge and great enterprise, he got hold ¢t 
2a subject which pleased the editor of 4 
widely-circulated magazine. His artic 
was accepted, and was to appear in the 
next issue. On the eve of going to pres 
one of the compositorg dropped the form 
containing the article, and the type was 
scattered in hopeless confusion. Ther 
wag no time to reset the article, and ar 
other that happened to be in stock wa 
used in its place. By the time the fim 
issue appeared the subject was stale, » 
the article never appeared. The autho 
lost his chance.—New York Ledger. 
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CURRANT GUTTINGS. 





We make a specialty of growing and shipping currant cuttings. Ont} 
plantations are true to name. We invite inspection of our propagating) 
stools. It has taken several years of careful attention for us to be able @ 


guarantee all cuttings true to name of the following varieties : 
Fay, North Star, Prince Albert, Red Dutch, Victoria, Versailles, Ree 
Cross, White Grape, Champion and Lee’s. Write us for special prices. 


CGREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY; 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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‘Professor Dod%e’s tent 
biology Was delivered last 
Reynolds Library. 

Last month’s lecture begat 
est plants, the slime mould 
the connecting link betwe 
and the animals. 
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This plant, like n 
has two methods : 
asexual and the sexual. 
The highest form of green 
chara or stonewort, and is « 
Rochester. As every one 
small jointed plant wi 
straight cylindrical branch 
The red sea-weed form a ¢ 
selves distinct from the gr 
plants are commonly seen d 
ous beautiful forms on card 
duction. is by means of sm: 
cells which either swim 
across to other cells which b 
eventually develop into the 
group of the brown seawet 
common rock weed which h: 
often at the sea shore wi: 
masses in the water with ! 
colored streamers, from the 
Several other varieties of s 
or less common were show! 
cession. Their methods ¢ 
were discussed briefly and 
general to that of the othe 
The algae as plants are c! 
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the red and the brown sea 
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duction algae and fungi are 
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professor Dodge on Biology. 


No. 10. 


Professor Dod%e’s tenth lecture on 
biology was delivered last month at the 
Reynolds Library. ; 

Last month’s lecture began with the low- 
est plants, the slime moulds, which form 
the connecting link between the plants 
and the animals, 

The first plate was that of the Myxo- 
myetes in process of fruiting. These pe- 
culiar growths form slimy masses on bark 
gn the woods. ‘The masses are of different 
colors and vary in size from a pin head to 
the size of a plate. They crawl slowly 
over the substratum, sometimes going up 
one side of a stump* to the top. They 
always endeavor to get into an elevated 
position before they form their spores. The 
spores are formed in large mumbers on 
elevated stalks, from which the wind 
plows them away as fine dust. é 

The diatoms are small, single-celled 
plants which live in water. The growths J 
which gere magnified in the plate, were 
taken Hemlock water. They are en- 
closed in beautiful sculptured cell walls, 
“shells” of the nature of silica. The 
prownish-green protoplasm of the body 
can be seen through the glassy “shell.” 

The common green pond scum so often 
seen on stagnant pools in country pas- 
tures, consists of a single row of cells 
placed end to end to form a thread. One 
of them, called spiro gyra, looked like a 
hollow cylinder with an irregular spiral 
band of protoplasm, colored green by 
chlorophyl, curving around like the thread 
of a screw. These algae conjugate by 
building tubes from the cells in one fila- 
ment across to meet corresponding tubes 
coming from the cells of a neighboring 
filament. ‘Through each tube the proto- 
plasm in the cells in one filament passes 
over and mingles with that in the other 
cells, thus forming a space or seed-like 
reproductive ‘body. 

The most intelligent of the algae was 
shown. It is called dedogonium, a com- 
mon freshwater algae found around Roch- 
ester. This is a filamentous form consist- 
ing of a single chain of cells like spirokyra, 
put the green protoplasm entirely fills the 
cells and does not stick to the side in spiral 
This plant, like nearly all algae, 
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curves. 
has two methods of reproduction, 
asexual and the sexual. 

The highest form of green. algae is called 
chara or stonewort, and is common around 
Rochester. As every one knows, it is a 
small jointed plant with circles of 
straight cylindrical branches at the joints. 

The red sea-weed form a group by them- 
selves distinct from the green algae. These 
plants are commonly seen dried in numer- 
ous beautiful forms on cards. The repro- 
duction is by means of small round little 
cells which either swim or are helped 
across to other cells which being fertilized, 
eventually develop into the weed. In the 
group of the brown seaweeds belongs the 
common rock weed which has been seen so 
often at the sea shore waving in great 
masses in the water with long, dark olive 
colored streamers, from the faces of.rocks. 
Several other varieties of sea weed more 
or less common were shown in quick suc- 
cession. Their methods of reproduction 
were discussed briefly and are similar in 
general to that of the other algae. 

The algae as plants are characterized by 
the presence of a green coloring substance 
called chlorophyl though this may be 
ag hidden by other coloring materials as in 
a the red and the brown sea weeds. Owing 
duction algae and fungi are considered to 
be intimately related. An important. differ- 
ence between them, however, being that no 
fungi ever produce this green coloring mat- 
ter. One of the most important of the 
fungi is the familiar yeast plant which is 
unicellular and contains protoplasm with 
little oil drops in it. When the yeast is 
put into a liquid containing sugar, the lit- 
tle cell pushes out one side into a- “bud” 
which grows rapidly and sends forth other 
“buds” until a string of the plants results. 
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sumption bacteria. .He said that he was 
exceedingly glad the Board of Health has 
passed the ordinance prohibiting expec- 
toration in street cars and on the side- 
walks. It is quite probable that the dis- 
semination of the gernis of tuberculosis is 
produced more often in this way than in 
any other. 
A plate showing a goblet, a dollar note, 
a nickel, a fork, one piece of gum, a 
chewed leed pencil and a tin drinking cup, 
the last three of which came from a city 
school where there had been an outbreak 
of diphtheria, was then shown. f 
The professor said that oysters, lettuce, 
radishes, celery and other garden veg- 
etables eaten uncooked are also possible 
sources of contagion. The vegetables are 
seldom cooked. The oysters sometimes 
come from the mouths of rivers where they 
are immersed in brackish water to fat- 
ten them, this water, as has been proved, 
often is laden with sewage containing 
germs of typhoid. WBating of fresh veg- 
etables from farms «where the cleanings 
from ofithouses are used for fertilizing 
purposes, and of oysters fattened as de- 
scribed, may ‘be the explanation of the 
mysterious development of certain cases 


of typhoid fever. 





Hunting the Wolf in Russia. 


Almost every one is familiar with the 
appearance of the common wolf—its long 
legs, lank body sloping forehead, oblique 
eyes, and erect ears. Wolves inhabit a 
great variety of country, ‘both hill and 
plain, thick forests and broken ground. 
They are fierce, yet cowardly, not ventur- 
ing to attack men, except under pressure 
of extreme hunger, but preying upon all 
manner of small animals—foxes, ‘hares 
and other wild creatures, besides the lambs 
and kids of the poor peasant, when they 
ean get hold of them. The Russian wolf 
is the largest and fiercest of these animals, 
and-though in summer it keeps a good deal 
out of sight, it becomes during the severe 
and prolonged winter of northern latitudes 
a most dangerous enemy to man, from its 
habit of uniting in packs for the sake of 
mutual assistance in obtaining a livelihood. 
The loss of life and property caused by 
wolves iis very great in many places. In 
Russia, for instance, which may be called 
the natural home of the wolf, it has been 
computed that during the year 1889, 203 
persons fell victims to these animals, while 
the annual damage doné to live stock was 
estimated at upwards of £700,000; hence 


where detested, and that the chase for 
them is keenly pursued, especially as the 
Russian Government has wisely offered a 
tempting reward for each wolf destroyed. 


In spring and summer, ‘wolves ‘are soli- 
tary, or found in pairs; in autumn they go 
in families; and in winter, especially if it 
is a severe one, in packs. The peasants of 
Russia adopt various methods of destroy- 
ing wolves, and thus obtaining the hoped- 
for reward. One plan—and a very suc- 
cessful one—is for several vigorous and 
determined men to take possession‘of some 
woodcutter’s ruined shanty, where they in- 
trench themselves with firearms and plenty 
of ammunition, and, doubtless, also, with 
a good supply of food for their own use; 
but before concealing themselves in this 
shelter, they tie up some poor animal in the 
foreground, to serve as bait for the wolves. 
The animal selected for this purpose is 
usually a calf or a goat, the plaintive, dis- 
tressed cries of the poor captive attracting 
the wolves to the spot. Wolves, however, 
are very cautious, and will often hover 
round the bait for some time before at- 
tacking it, under the impression that there 
| is some trap concealed about its carcass. 
wolves, is, of course, very useful to the 
hunters, who have time to take sure. and 
steady aim. Usually, at the first shot one 
or two wolves are-killed, while the others 
hurry off and disappear from view. They 
are sure, however, to return, for when 
hard pressed for food they will risk every- 
thing to satisfy their hunger. In thisgway, 
if the hunters are only patient enough to 
remain hidden for hours, many wolves may 
be killed, while the peasants, who are gen- 
erally very poor will receive ten roubles 
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The bacterial growths were discussed 
mext. Some are like minute spheres (mi- 
crococcus form), others like strings of 
pearls (streptococcus form), others banked 
into cubes (sarcina form).. Others were 
shown which took the form of straight, 


(about $8) for the head of each wolf.— 
Chatterbox, Boston. 
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. match-like bodies (bacillus form). Others 
were curved; others spiral (spirillum form): 
Some of these bacteria which swim about 
are furnished with little vibratil organs or 
flagella at each end. Some of. these bac- 
teria breed by dividing the body, ‘others 
by means of spores. These spores are very 
dificult to kill, In hamdling these bacteria, 
the operator never allows them to. touch 
the hands. A platinum wire is fixed to a 
glass handle, and is used for transferring 
the bacteria to nutritive substances in the 
test tubes usually containing gelatine. The 
wire is afterward heated to kill the re- 
maining bacteria. ‘The growths or “col- 
onies” look like small patches or dots of 
mold. The bacteria generate rapidly, some 
taking a spiral form in the test tubes and 
being variously colored. One . species, 
which thrives rapidly on starchy food, is 
blood red. It grows so rapidly on bread 
that they look like little drops of blood. 
This, said the lecturer, has given rise to 
many legends of “bleeding hosts” in Xele- 
bration of the holy eucharist in the 
churches. 

Many bacteria were shown, particularly 
those which gather in particles of. dust, 
one of the:most common methods of dis- 
seminating germs. The lecturer showed a 
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Six Books on Fruit Culture and Green’s 
Four Books on Fruit Cuiture, as a pre- 
mium with every subscriber to Green’s 
Fruit Grower, if you send us 50 cents for 
Green’s Fruit Grower one year and claim 
then this offer. ‘The paper may be 
Sent to any person desired. Here is an 
opportunity to make your son, daughter 
or absent: friend a present of Green’s 
Fruit: Grower, one year, amd receive for 
yourself Green’s Four Books and Green’s 
Six Books on Fruit Culture by mail, post- 
paid. We make this remarkable offer 
simply to bridge over the dull subscription 
season which always occurs in mid- 
summer. 





Baby Fred has an auntie that he loves 
very much indeed, but, of course, no one 
can quite equal mamma in his estimation. 
The other day he was asked the familiar 
question: “Whose boy are wou?’ “I’m 
mamma’s and auntie’s,” he answered. 
“But,” he added, quickly, “my head be- 
longs to mamma,.”—Youth’s Companion. 





—A bee is never caught in the'rain, and 
you ‘will notice that ants, wasps and 
spiders will prepare their nests against the 
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e following varieties : 
butch, Victoria, Versailles, 
Write us for special prices. 
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WE OFFER POT CROWN 


SSTRAWBERRY PLANTS 


(Before if Season is Favorable.) 


Cy, late this kind of plant 

has become very popular 

and is almost exclusively em- 

‘ployed for garden planting. 

. « The failures are few, and much 

care and labor are-. avoided. 

We grow the plantsin 2 inch 

pots, and when they. are well 

established and ready to ship, 

we turn them out of the pots, 

preserving the ball of earth 

around the roots and wrapping 

it in paper. In this way during 

the hottest weather in August, 

plants can be transported safely 

‘and transplanted satisfactorily. 

Plants set out in August or 

September will yield a good 

crop next season. Some ship 

potted plants earlier than us 

but we prefer to send out plants 

‘a week or two later, and serve our patrons 

better than if sent out earlier with poor roots. 

We have many varieties growing: in the 

nursery, but do not pot any: varieties save 

those following, unless they are ordered 

beforehand. Brandywine,..Jessie, Bubach, 

Bismarck, Marshall and Princess «will be kept 
ready potted. Write for prices. 


it is not ‘wonderful that wolves are every- |, 
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Things We Do Not Want. 


“What a heap of things there are that 
we do not want,” said a shrewd old 
Greek. 

There are some people who want every- 
thing they see, even to the moon; for ba- 
bies have been known to cry for that, 
But how few of those things are really 
necessary. People spend their time in mak- 
ing things that they do not want; they 
spend their money in buying things 
they do not want; they spend 
their lives in taking care’ of things 
which are of no earthly use to them; and 
sometimes we find a house lumbered ‘up 
with lots of trifling trumpery, which, when 
the brightness and newness is rubbed off 
from it, is simply worthless trash and use- 
less lumber. People purchase clothing 
that they never will wear out, buy orna- 
ments which in a little while become a 
muisance, load themselves with tawdry 
finery which they are soon glad to get. rid 
of, and spend their time preparing food 
which injures rather than nourishes, and 
destroys life that it should lengthen out. 

It is a great thing for a man to know 
what he does not want; to,have simple 
tastes; to “abhor that which is evil;” to 
seek that which ig permanent, and do that 
which is right.—The Christian. 





The Man of Moderate Means. 


“Tf,” said the man of moderate Means, 
‘we dwell too long upon a word, our ap- 
prehension of, it is likely to become dull. 
The word may even cease to look familiar 
and we may find ourselves unable even 
to tell whether it tis correctly spelled or 
not, though it may be a very simple word 
indeed. It comes to us ail right again 
the next time we look at it, when we. view 
it with an unclouded vision. 

“T suppose that this is a common ex- 
perience, though it almost seems as if some 
persons ought to be exempt from it. I 
met, for instance, once, a man who is 
worth I don’t know how many willions, 
bit a lot of ’em, who, over some matter 
we had occasion to discuss,.spoke of this 
temporary mental obtuseness concerning a 
word as an experience of his own. 

“Tt seemed kind of strange that a man 
with all his milions should ever find ‘hhim- 
self unable to: spell just a simple little 
word, but in that respect we were just 
alike. I could wish that we were more 
nearly so in certain others.’—New York 
Sun. 





A’ Promoter kept«his Word. 


A. B. Smith, of the Burlington, was 
talking about railroads and railroad build- 
ing, and he told of the most malignant bit 
of false pretenses which any railroad ad- 
vance agent ever was guilty of. It was 
somewhere off in West Virginia, and the 
man whose business it was to go across tbe 
country and win the favor of the residents, 
so that they would vote bonds, struck an 
intermountain region and found that that 
particular county was practically domin- 
ated by an old farmer away up the ridge. 

The road wanted something like $100,000 
from the county, and the skirmishing party 
appeared unto the man of the ridge with a 
request for his assistance. The old fellow, 
whose name was Searles, was willing, on 
one condition, to help out. He wanted the 
road to come near his place. Cushman, the 
agent, looked over the situation, and after 

.a time promised, 

“The line,” he said, “will run within 100 
yards of your front gate. Is that near 
enough?” 

Searles said it was and an. agreement 
was signed. Then Searles began an advo- 
eacy of the bond proposition and the con- 
cession was voted with hardly a word of 
opposition, but with the “front gate” un- 
derstanding. 

Two years later Mr. Smith happened to 
be hunting in that county and he stopped 
at Searles’s house. Their conversation 
turned upon railroads, and the old man, 
pointing to a long rifle over the mantel, 
said: 

“The next railroad man that comes into 
these ‘hills I’m going to shoot with that.” 

Mr. Smith, who had not yet disclosed his 
identity or occupation, asked for the rea- 
son. The mountaineer told of the bonds. 

“But,” said Mr. Smith, “if there was an 
agreement the bonds are invalid.” 

“No, they ain’t,” the other responded 
sadly. “He done it. He run it within the 
prescribed distance. She’s within them 100 
yards.” 

“But I don’t see any railroad near here.” 

“Nope. Ye can’t. But she’s here. She 
runs through this hill by a tunnel, which 
starts a mile away. She’s inside the named 
distance, but bein’ as I ain’t a ground hog 
or a rabbit I can’t git direct access to 
her.”—Detroit Free Press. 





Thunder, Lightning and Fear. 


A current news item gives the results of 
an investigation carried out by Dr. G. 
Stanley Hall, president of Clark Univer- 
sity, on the things that most excite fear in 
people. Of the 298 classes of objects of 
fear to which 1,707 persons confessed, 
thunder and lightning lead all the rest, al- 
though in certain localities, as, for in- 
stance, those subject to cyclones, etc., the 
fear of the latter predominates. It may 
be accepted as probably true that thun- 


| der storms constitute the most pronounced 


source of fear with the majority of people, 
due, no doubt, to the always impressive 
and not infrequently overpowering nature 
of the phenomenon. But is there any jus- 
tification in fact for this fear, so far as 
fatal results are comcerned? We believe 
there is not, but on the contrary, that 
many other causes which barely have a 
place in Dr. Hall’s list are infinitely more 
entitled to the distinction as fear produc- 
ers, than lightming. As proof of this we 


.may cite statistics of the United States 


Weather Bureau. These show that for 
the four years 1890-93 the deaths from 
lightning numbered 784 or an average of 
196 a year. Again, Mr. H. F. Kretzer, of 
St. Louis, found from the record of nearly 
200 newspapers, that for the five years 
1883-88 there was 1,030 deaths caused by 
lightning, or an average of 206 a year. 
We doubt whether, of the number of 
deaths classed as “accidental” in the whole 
United States, any one group can show so 
small a number. In New York city alone 
over 200 people are drowned every year, 
while nearly 150 are burnt or scalded to 
death, and close on to 500 persons meet 
their end by falls of one kind or another. 
Comparing the record of 200 lightning fa- 
talities for the whole country with the 
above records for New York city with its 
total of nearly $1,500 accidental deaths 
every year, it will be seen how groundless 
is the popular fear of lightning, It is a 
survival, an inherited superstition. - 

But there 1g another point in connection 
with this matter, which ought to be par- 
ticularly comforting to city dwellers, albeit 
country dwellers may not be affected in a 
like manner, and that is, that statistics 
show that the risk of lightning is five times 
greater in the country than in the city. 
The cause of this immunity for city dwell- 
ers is not far to seek. It is doubtless due 
to the predominance of metal roofs, the 
well-grounded water pipes in houses and 
probably as much as anything to the pro- 
tective network of overhead electric wires 





of all kinds. The popular belief that a 
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) stroke of lightning is invariably fatal is 


also not borne out by facts. Indeed one 
record specially devoted to this feature 
shows that of 212 persons struck only 74 
were killed. ‘Taking it all in all, there 
seems to be no more groundless popular 
fear than that of lightning. Indeed, if one 
can. go by statistics the risk of meeting 
death by a horse kick in New York is 
over 50 per cent. greater than that of 
death by lightning. Yet with all the weight 
of statistics against its deadliness lightning 
will probably continue to scare people as 
heretofore. Perhaps, after all, there may 
be a more direct cause than the mere 
psychological one usually ascribed to it, 
and that is the fact that many pegple of 
rervougs temperament are affected hours 
before the approach of a thunder storm 


to stand the strain which more or less af- 
fects even the most phlegmatic natures 
during a disturbance in the heavens,— 
Electrical Engineer, New York, 





Of all the fmits ‘which are indigenous 
to this climate there is none’ which is more 
welcome than the strawberry. There is 
no fruit of which @ greater quantity is 
consumed in such a short period of time. 


kets and note the vast quantities which are 
received, and disposed of, in my home 
town, which has a population of ‘about 
800, I have seen 800 quarts delivered and 
sold in one day,-and about the same 
amount consumed for several succeeding 
days. 

There is no doubt but that a still greater 


beds of their own where ‘they could get 
ripe, fresh fruit three times a day if need 
be. I can safely gay that one-half of the 
farmers do not have properly kept beds, let 
alone any ‘at all, Those who have none 
do not realize what a treat they lose every 
year they go without one, ‘To illustrate, 
I will cite an instance which came to my 
observation. Two years ago a farmer came 
.to me and wished to know “‘if-I could fur- 
nish strawberry plants which would grow, 
as he had set. plants several times and 
failed to get them -to live, and had about 
given up trying to grow them, but if I 
would: set them out, he would try it once 
more.” 


I told him if he would fix the ground and 
tend the plants during the season as I di- 
rected, I would: guarantee a satisfactory 
stand of vines’ which would give him an 
abundance of fruit the succeeding season, 
He followed my instructions, which were 
very simple, consisting simply of thor- 
oughly pulverizing the soil before setting 
and frequent cultivation throughout the 
season. From the 500 plants which I set 
he had enough the past season to supply 
two families, besides giving away some to 
his neighbors. He said, ‘“‘He never knew 
before what a Juxury ‘the had missed.” 

The reason of his former failure was im- 
proper location, poor preparation and neg- 
lect of cultivation. He had the impression 
that the’ plants were wholly to blame, 
when really it was the man himself. It is 
oftener the man which is at-fault than the 
plants in growing any kind of fruits. When 
I say the man, I do not mean only the 
planter, for the nurseryman is often blam- 
able for sending. out defective or diseased 
plants or too late in the season to insure 
a success. ; 

(Many have remarked to me why I urge 
people to grow their own fruit while I have 
it to sell; wouldn’t it hurt my trade? 
admit it may maké a few sdles less among 
the farmers, but ‘my«salés are largely 
among the town “people, and they are de- 
pendent, to a ¢ert#in extent, upon the far- 
mer, and if I can better the farmer’s con- 
dition won’t that, indirectly, better my 
business? But aside from any pecuniary 
object, I would urge it’ just the same, for 
an abundance of ripe fruit is one of na- 
ture’s ‘best remedies, and what could be a 
greater blessing to‘ our people than good 
health.—Farm, Field and Fireside. 





Importance of Thinning Fruit. 


In fruit-growing sections, the necessity 
of thinning was emphasized during the sea- 
son.of 1896. This work must ‘be done in 
order to save the strength of the tree and 
improve the size and quality of. the apples. 
With apples more than with any other 
kind is this true, for nearly all of the 
larger fruits produce at intervals immense 
quantities of bloom.and set an. abnormal 
crop of fruit. If this is alowed to mature, 
the trees will be so badly exhausted that 
it will require several years for recovery 
and in addition the fruit will be small and 
of poor, quality. , ; 

In a case of this kind thinning can be re- 
sorted to with profit. To one who has never 
thinned fruit, the work may seem imprac- 
ticable in that the cost of thinning will: be 
greater than any benefit derived from it. 


demonstrated by many practical growers, 
and particularly iby the Massachusetts Ex- 
periment Station during 1896. The tests 
made with Gravenstein apples were hardly 
satisfactory, as this variety dropped its 
fruit prematurely last season,. However, 
even with this drawback it was shown 
that there was considerable profit in thin- 
ming fruit. In one case the fruit from a 
tree properly thinned brought $2.33 more 
that that from the same, tree untreated. 
The cost of thinning was 48c., which left 
a net profit of $1.85. In another test, in 
which the Tetofsky apple was the variety 
selected, the thinned fruit. sold for $1.20 
more.than that not thinned. The cost of 
thinning was 35c., leaving a. net profit of 
85e. in favor of thinning, 

Mr, 8. D. Willard, the noted New York 
orchardist, emphasizes the necessity of this 
practice, applying it not only to apples, but 
to peaches, plums and other tree fruits. He 
states that it is an invariable practice in 
his orchards and he has. never omitted it. 
He finds that the work can be more quick- 
ly done than is usually supposed, and boys, 
if properly taught, can do it as well as 
men. When the trees are headed low, the 
thinning is not so difficult as where the 
fruit igs a long distance from the ground. 

Mr. W. W. Stevens, a most successful 
farmer and fruit grower of Southern In- 
diana, says:. “I believe that not one 
orchardist in a hundred attends to the 
thinning of fruit as it should ‘be done. The 
importance of this item in the care of an 
orchard is not thought of by the average 
fruit grower, but a few experiments or 
some observations in this line will con- 
vince anyone of the necessity of practicing 
it regularly when the aim is to produce the 
very best. It is not only the best for the 
crop we expect to harvest, but-for the 
orchard as well,” 

The Massachusetts Station found that 
there was not only a distinct advantage to 
the fruit, but it decwea the ravages of 
fungous diseases and: insect pests to a 
small extent. This was especially notice- 
able with brown. fruit rot, which often 
ruins the peach or plum fruit.in wet sea- 
sons. The man who does the work must 
take care to remove all inferior specimens, 
leaving only the best... - : 

. Mr, Moody, a successful fruit grower in 
Western New York, states that the finds 
great profit in thinning fruit. On his péach 


fruit, and the crop sold at $1.50 per bushel, 
while fruit that was not thinned was a 


‘drug on the market at 37 to 50c. At the ! 





Geneva, New York, Hxperiment Station, in 


and thus rendered particularly powerless | 


Possibilities of.a Strawberry Bed. | 


It is astonishing to Visit some of our mar- 


amount would be consumed if people had 


VIL 


This, however, is not true, as has been }. 


trees he had. fewer specimens but more |. 


especially when thinned to four inches. 
apart. Searcely any sorting was necessary 
and ‘being highly colored and of the highest 
quality, the fruit sold on sight and was in 
good demand. Where the apples ‘were 
thinned to six inches, the fruit was no 
finer but more fruit buds were formed.— 
American Agriculturist. Be 


The Real Test. 





. 


foes man doesn’t really know what his will 
power is until it is decided upon in the 
courts.—Golden Penny, 





An Unnecessary Question. 


Doler—Are you troubled with the tooth- 
ache? 

Moler (in agony)—Great Caesar! Did 
you ever know a person.to have toothache 
without being troubled with it?—Judy, 





One Woman’s Curiosity, | 
“Why, mother,” said Farmer Gray to his 
wife, “what be you a-lookin’ at. John’s bi- 
cycle’ so long for?” 
“IT. was wonderin’, Silas,” said she, “if 
I couldn’t have one of them ere things that 


where. Tm cur’us to know how many 
miles I travel ina day doing this ere house- 
work.’ ear 





Some Up to Date Fashions. 


For the convenience’ .of the ‘ladies in, the 
homes of our subscribers we have miadé ar- 
rangements with one of the largest and most 


some of their reliable patterns at the nominal 
price of 10c. each. We haye tested these: pat- 
terns and take pleasure in. recommending 
them to our readers, 

New patterns and only the latest fashions 
are offered each month. For 50¢e, we. will 
send you any three of the patterns, described 
and illustrated below and Green’s Fruit 
Grower one year, 





7057—Ladies’ Princess Tea Gown, 


Price, 10c., or Green’s Fruit Grower one 
year and any three patterns for 5c. 


Blue-and-white French challie was the materia! 
chosen for this model garment, the decorations 
being cream-white lace and insertion. 

Dainty gowns of wool, cotton or wash fabrics 
can be attractively developed by the model, and 
lace and insertion orembroidery will be suitable 
for decoration.. A lady in the medium size will. 
require ten yards of forty-four-inch material. 
The pattern, No. 7057, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34 
36, 88, 40 and 42-inch bust measure. 
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7009—Ladies' Shirt Waist 


Price, 10c., or Green’s Fruit Grower one 
year and any three patterns for 0c. 


One of the latest designs in shirt waists is here 
shown in plaid batiste, with adjustable white 
linen collar and cuffs. At the neck is a neat tié 
of scarlet satin and the belt is of red leather. A 
shaped neck band completes the:neck to which 
the adjustable collar of whitelinen is attached. 
The model is both practical and stylish, and can 
be made in any one of the pretty summer fabrics 
now in vogue. Many of the newer shirt waists 
are made of Scotch flanne)l,that comesin extreme- 
ly pretty peseernd and are frequently preferred 
to those that require more frequent laundering. 
The collar and cuffs are invariably of white linen ; 
white machine stitching is the accepted finish. 
A lady in tbe medium size will require three and 
one-half yards of thirty-six-inch material. No. 
7009, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 86, 38, 40 and. 42- 
inch bust measure, 
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7081—Ladies’ Guimpe Waist, 


Price, 10c., or Green’s Fruit Grower one 
year and any three patterns for 50c, 


The mode is adaptable to all seasonable fabrics 
including batiste, canvas weaves, organdy, 
barége, grenadine, etc., that can be made over 
colored linings of silk or “ near silk ” which is.an 
excellent substitute of the genuine article, asits 
name implies, and ¢an be bad in all the new 
sbades, The waist here illustrated closes invigi- 
ny at the left side, 

'o make this waist for a lady inthe medium 
size will require three and one-fourth yards of 
forty-four-inch material, and three-fourths yards 
of twenty-two-inch goods for the guimpe, The 
pattern, No. 7084, is cut in sizes for a 82, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. ‘ 

To get BUST measure, put the tape measura 
ALL of the way around the body, over the dress 





close under the arms. - 
Order patterns by numbers, and give in 


in ° 
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1896, the thinned fruit was all first-class, : 


We have fruited this raspberry at our 
Burlington Fruit Experiment Station, dur-. 
ing the present season. 
the plantation there on the 15th of July, 
“and found -the ‘Shaffer and Columbian 
fruiting side by side; The chief note made 
| was that Columbian: was the most heavily 
| laden with fruit, otherwise they were very 
‘elmilar.—Canadian Horticulturist, 


Columbian Raspberry. 








troubled, toiling, doubting, hoping, watch- 
ing, struggling, whose attainments 
“through the long green days, worn bare 
of grass and sunshine,” lay bopelessly be- 
hind your aspirations; who are haunted 
evermore by the ghosts of your possibili- 
ties, who see far off the shining hills your 
- feet are. fain to tread; who work your 
work. ‘with dumb, assiduous energy, but 
with perpetual protest, I bid you good luck 
i the name of the Lord.—Gaii Ham 
ton, 


The writer visited 








Tests with Berries, 


—_—— « 


Popular Science. 


ag Re 


tell how fur you go hitched tome “some-+}' 


| when she called out to some one in front, 


responsible manufacturers of patterns offer | ; 4 
P t to -notice.and allowed the cow to pass. When 


during the sympathy and accepting the 


Tests with black, dew and raspberries at 
the New York Experiment Station are re- 
ported for 1896 in bulletin 111. Ancient. 
Briton, Stone Hardy, Early Harvest and 
Agawam were the inost productive black- 
berries on the station grounds in 1896; 
Snyder is valuable for its hardiness; Mer- 
sereau is promising. Lucretia is the only 
dewberry of commercial importance; Aus- 
tin’s Improved gives promise of being a 
yaluable acquisition. Of the early black 
raspberries Eureka and Hopkins were the 
most satisfactory; Mohler, Hilborn, Bab- 
cock No, 5 and Pioneer were the most pro- |: 
‘ductive midseason varieties. 





Hunmiility.. 


It isnot every great man who carries his 
honors as meekly as the Mayor of Inver- 
ness, who rebuked an admiring crowd in 
the words: “Frens, I’m just a mortal man 
like ‘yersels.” . Sir Wilfrid Lawson tells 
the following story: “A woman was once 
pursuing her fugitive cow down a_-lane 
‘Man, turn my cow.’ The man took’ no 
she came up, she said, ‘Mam, why did you 
not turn my cow? He replied, ‘Woman, 
I am not a man; I am a magistrate,’ ”’— 
Household Words. ; 





The Glass Snake. 


- 


The superstition that the glass snake 
bréaks in pieces at a sudden alarm and re- 
unites its various parts after the danger is 
over arises from the fact that when threat- 
ened with attack by a bird or animal this 
snake throws off its tail, which wiggles 
about on the ground and distracts the at- 
tention of the enemy while the snake 
makes its escape. This peculiar means of 
eluding attack is practiced also by two or 
three kinds of lizards. Both snake and 
lizards grow a new tail in a few weeks. 





Children’s Sayings. 


The following ‘bright sayings are takeu 
from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat: 

“Papa, don’t say must to me; it makes 
me feel ‘won’t all over.” 

Johnnie Chaffie—Come, Mamie, let us 
play Adam and Eve. Mamie—How will 
we play it?- “You tempt me with an apple 
and [’ll.eat it.” | . 

Willie—-Mamma, what does “‘blood’’ rela- 
tions mean? Mamma—It means near re- 
lations, Willie. Willie (after a ‘thoughtful 
pause)—Then, mamma, you and papa must 
be the bloodiest relations I’ve got. 

Fond Parent—Don’t you know better, 
Bobby, than to leave your chewing gum on 
a chair, where people will sit down on it? 
Bobby—It’s all right, father; I’ve got an- 


—The frog cannot breathe with its mouth 


open, its breathing apparatus being so ar- 
runged as to exclude mir at all times, ex- 
cept when the nostrils alone are working. 


Size for size, a thread of spider’s silk 


is decidedly tougher than one of steel. An 
ordinary thread will bear a weight of three 
grains. 
Stronger than a steel thread of the same 
thickness. 


This is about fifty per cent. 


—The purest water in ‘the world is said 


|} to-be-that of the sma}] Swedish river Loka, 
which in one hundred thousand parts e«r- 
tains only .454 parts of mineral substances. 
‘The Thames at London Bridge contains 1 
the same quantity of water from sixty-nine 
to seventy parts, 
twenty-three to twenty-four, and the River 
Jordan 139 parts. ' 


the Seine in Paris 


—The Paris meteorologist, Prof. Me- 


tericht, estimates the quantity of water 
turned into vapor by the sun in the Med- 
iterranean Sea alone on a clear, hot sum- 
‘ner day at not tess ‘than 5,280,000,000 
tons. At that rate, the quantity of water 
taken ‘fromthe entire globe on one hot 
day within the limits of the temperate and 
-tropical zones would amount to not less 
than 245,000,000,000 tons. 


—“The longest unsupported telegraph 


wire,” says Cosmos, “is in Switzerland. It 
crosses in one span the Lake of Wallen- 
stadt in the canton of St. Gall, and was 
put up by the Swiss telephone bureau. 
extremities are fastened to two ifon tow- 
ers 2,400 metres (7,872) feet. apart. 
the lowest part this conductor is forty me- 
6 (131 feet) above the water level of the 
ake, 
only two millimetres (one and one-half 
inch) in diameter.” 


Its 


In 


The line is of excellent steel and 


—‘Mr. Carl Barus has measuréd the am- 


plitude of the vibrations of a telephone 
diaphragm,” says Electricity, “and finds 
them to be less than one-millionth of a 
centimetre (four ten-millionths of an inch). 
Lord Rayleigh found that the vibrations 
of air of minimum audibility were consid- 
erably less, and that those of a whistle 
measured ata distance of half a mile from 
their source are only eighty-one one-hun- 
dred millionths of a centimetre (twelve bil- 
lionths of an inch).” 


—Science News says that in several 


places in the Cape Colony and Orange 
Free State of South Africa caves have 
been explored which yielded hundreds of 
mummified remains of a queer species of 
six-fingered monkeys. All of the full-grown 
specimens of this remarkable race have the 
tail situated high up on the back—from 
three to five inches farther up the on the 
modern monkey—and other distinguishing 
marks, such as two sets of canine teeth, 
beards on the males, ete. 








other piece. ; 

Aunt Dorothy had just finished her 
preparations: for a bicycle ride, and ap- 
peared at the door arrayed in bloomers. 
“Oh, auntie!’ exclaimed Jerry, who was 
playing in the garden, ‘fare you going to be 
my uncle?’ : 

“There is too much system. in this.school 
business,” growled'‘Tommy. “Just because 
I snickered a little the monitor turned me 
over to the teacher, the teacher turned te 
over to the principal, and the principal 
turned me over to paw.” “Was that all?” 
“No. Paw turned me over his knee.” 

Sweet little Meg came into her Sunday- 
school class one morning, her eyes filled 
with tears, and looking up into her teach- 
er’s face, said: “Our dog’s dead, and I 
guess the angels were scared when they 
saw him coming up the path, for he’s aw- 
fully cross to strangers.” 





Loving A Scoundrel. 


I ‘have just been reading Dwight L. 
Moody’s tirade against a girl marrying a 
“scoundrel” to reform him, saying that 
such. a union ends in nothing but sadness 
and ‘disaster. That is what all life is when 
you come to analyze only one side of it. 
What. else was Christ’s life, upborne by 
love? Suppose a girl, after sufficient tests, 
finds that she really loves one of these 
“scoundrels,” and that he is the only man 
in the world for her. She can let him go 
his way, and marry some one she cares 
less‘ for, or live without marriage, Or she 
can cast her lot with the man she loves, 
ready to bear and forbear and trust her 
fate to God, feeling that love is the true 
foundation of the deepest happiness in this 
world, and preferring to live and bear 
hardships under its inspiration rather than 
the Jife more free from personal pain. I 
Watch every day the women who, dissat- 
isfied with a life of self-ease, enter hospi- 
tals, Jive in the slums, ete., and labor to 
reform and nurse those for whom they can 
have but a universal love. That is called 
living a beautiful, heroic life. Far more 
s0 is.it to thus labor for those we really 
love and who have a claim on us. A sad 
happiness is far more desirable than a 
cold, isolated, well-fed misery. Of course 
a woman shouldn’t marry a man simply to 
try to reform him. She is supposed to 
marry him first of all because she loves 
him. Myr. Moody and his ilk seem to take 
the. stand that a woman can’t really love 
a “scoundrel,” or that such a man can’t 
have the great qualities to call out genu- 


Sexton—American Agriculturist, 





Unsuccessful People. 


When I see, as I sometimes do see, those 
whom the world calls unsuccessful fur- 
nished with every virtue and adorned with 
every grace, madeconsiderate through suf- 
fering, sympathetic ‘by isolation, spiritedly 
patient, meek yet defiant, calm and con- 
temptuous, tender even of the sorrows and 
tolerant of the joys which they despise, en- 


companionship of weakness, because it is 
kindly offered, though it be a burden to 
be dropped just inside the door, and not a 
treasure to be taken into the heart’s cham- 
ber, I am ready to say, Blessed are th 
unsuccessful. 

Blessed are the unsuccessful, the men 
who have nobly striven and. nobly failed. 
He alone is in an evil case who has set his 
heart on false or selfish or trivial ends. 


A FORTUNE AT YOUR DOOR. 
Making Money Selling the Won- 


derful Queen Butter Maker. 
Mrs. Gentry, of Kentucky, whose husband 


keeps a store, sent a man to take her ma- 
chine around the neighborhood, and in twe 
weeks’ time he sold thirty, making a profit 
of $90 for her. 
member of the Society of Friends, says: “My 
wife started the Butter Maker as a team 
was leaving the yard with a load of wood; 
and before it was forty rods away the churn- 
ing was done. 
when my dozen Butter Makers arrive only, 
to deliver them; they sell right at the door. 
My next order will 
fifty."’ 
make a fortune selling the Queen Butter 
Maker. 
fect. 


Z. T. Hiatt, of Kansas, a 


I will have nothing to do 


be for twenty-five or 
Mr. Chester says: “I am going to 
Every one says the principle is per- 
I sold eight the first day and made $24; 
am ‘perfectly*delighted with my _ success, 


and am sure I can make $200 a month, and not 
work hard either. 
time to it, as it is the easiest thing to sell 
I ever saw. 
who said he sold seventy-five the first two 
weeks and made $262.50. 


I will devote my whole 


I met Mr, Haney, of Michigan, 


Do not miss sales because people tell you 


they have not got any money and times ere 
hard, Remembersyou are out to sell Butter 
Makers‘and make money, Tell the good lady 
of the house to give you the price of the 
“Queen” in chickens or eggs; you can easily 
take these to your cOunty ‘town and get your 
money out of them that way, or sell on the 
installment plan, fifty cents or a dollar a 


eek or a month. Mr, Head, of: Georgia, 
Id 25 “Queens” in tem days and made 


ine love—but they are mistaken.—Dan} $85,00 ‘on “the Mnachines in Addition’ to the 
profit he made on the produce, 


The “Queen’’.is the only Butter Maker in 


‘| the world: that can be relied upon to make 
butter in from two to five minutes, and in- 
crease the yield from twenty to forty per 
cent, thus quickly paying for the machine, 
and is the only up-to-date, scientific, quick 
Butter Maker that can be relied upon to 
make butter of the best grain and quality. 


BHvery American is a born.salesman, and 


if you are not making much money just now, 
why not take hold of the wonderful Queen 
Butter Maker, take an agency, and go into 
the churn business? 
hottest seller on the market at present 
more morkey can be made right now intro- 
ducing it than in any other business. 
agents are making as high as $500 a month. 
Every woman who makes butter, when she 
sees the ‘“‘Queen” turn out butter like magic 
in one or. two minutes, 
; Whether you are an experienced canvasser 
or not, send.and obtain a wholesale price- 
list and get into the- very best business of 
your life. 
right now. Write to the Queen Butter Maker 
Co,, 56 East Third Street, Cincinnati, O. 


is the 
and 


The “Queen” 


Some 
have one. 


will 


Money, and lots of it, can be made 





Whether he secure them or not, he is alike 
unsuccessful. But he who loves high is 
king in his own. right, though he “live 
low.” His plans may be abortive, but 
himself is sure. God may overrule his de- 
sires and thwart his hopes and baffle his 


j small cost, No operation. 
pain, danger or detention 


from work. A complete radical cure. 
ture or further use for trusses, 
Or. W.S. RICE, Box 29, Smithville, N. ¥. 


o return of Rup 
Book free (sealed). 





purposes, but-all things shall work together 
for his good. Though he fall he shall rise 
again. Every defeat shall be a victory. 
Every cakimity shall drop down blessing. 
Inward disappointment shall minister to 
enduring joy. From the grapes of sorrow 
he shall press the wine of life. 

Oh, men and women everywhere who 





ches. d all orders to GKEEN’S. FRUIT 
TER, N. Y. : 


are following on 'to know the Lord, faint 
yet pursuing, men and women who are 





WOOD LABELS 


in every variety for Nurserymen and 
Florists. Our wired printed labels are highly 
commended by all who have used them. 


BENJAMIN CHASE, 
1) Mill St. Berry, Ne 
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in Every Home. 


MUSIC THAT SOOTHES, CHEERS, ELEVATES AND INSPIRES! 





For a limited period only we make the following special offers on two of our very /a¢est and best instruments 


‘SPECIAL OFFER ™ 


STYLE + 





While this Photo-Engraving is an exact picture of one of the handsomest Cabinet Reed 
Organs ever invented by us, the instrument is far better even than this looks. 

The **‘ SILVER CHIME” is the result of our efforts to bring a really first-class instru- 
ment within the reach of all our friends. We expect to sell Zwo Thousand during the run of 
this special offer, and ave building them to meet the rush that is sure to come—for of a@// our 
For a limited period only we offer this beautiful instrument for the 

very small sum of $35.00 (Thirty-five dollars), provided you send us all cash with your 
order, No agent or dealer could possibly sell you such an organ for twice as much money. 
* Remember, also, that we are the only firm of actual makers of pianos and organs who sell 
exclusively to the public at first cost, and that it is practically impossible for you to buy upon 
the terms and prices we sell at from ANY OTHER FIRM ON EARTH. 


bargains this is the best, 


wo 20000, Lhe Silver. 


FULL SIZE-FIVE OCTAVES—DOUBLE REED ACTION—122 REEDS—10 STOPS—15 COMBINATIONS. 


OUR ENTIRELY NEW 
CABINET REED ORGAN, 


Chime. 








ALMOST INCREDIBLE, 
. BUT IT’S A FACT: 


$39.00 


BUYS THIS ORCAN, _ 
CASH WITH ORDER. 








e will 


consider any special offer you may make us, if you prefer to purchase it on the instalment plan. 


beautiful organ will be sent on application. 


gag Money Talks! 


‘**NO SATISFAC 


















Better send CASH WITH YOUR ORDER, Your pocket is richer 

as you get the benefit of a handsome cash discount, and as fortakin 

any risk in ponaes. money in-advance; you know our motto isto all: 

ION, NO PAY.” 

freight charges will be immediatel 
” you.is not entire 

AFTER 30 DAYS’ TRIAL IN YOUR OW 


A detailed description of this 


our money and the forward 
refunded if the instrument sent § 
satisfactory and as re gga 





our contracts. 


HOME... You. take NO RISK; we have PLANT 
and PROPERTY, and HARD CASH, tothe extent 
of over ONE MILLION DOLLARS to back u 


NOTE,—We can supply this orcas in low sep care 
elegantly finished bot 1 
church, school or lodge at the same price. 


SPECIAL OF FER, of the most desirable of on 
UPRIGHT OABINET GRAND PIANOS, Style “A.” 














ront and back, suitable fo 











1'$155.00 


CASH WITH ORDER. 


HOUSEHOL 


able piano stool, and our celebrated 











A REMARKABLE PROPOSITION.—At your 





safe delivery. 


request we will send you Absolutely Free of Charge our 
Elegant Souvenir Catalos 
taining a full and correct description of 7 Piano and 
Organ we make, and we will ship you on 30 da 

your own home any Piano or Organ you may select from 
our catalogue. Make your own choice, Arrange your own 
terms. We warrant instrument 25 years, and guarantee 


e, iilustrated in ten colors, con- 


ys’ trial in 
may 
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F Al R Warranted 
e for 25 years, 


D 


This beautiful Upright Cabinet Grand Piano, Style A, Household, Fairy, the retail 
value of which is $400 (four hundred dollars) for only $155 (one hundred and fifty five 
dollars), the actual cost to manufacture, with only our own small profit added. 
the piano we present, free, a handsome silk scarf. a solid-wood circular-seated adjust- 


With 
piano instructor. The whole outfit for $155.00. 


If a-cash down payment is not possible we will sell this Piano upon any terms to suit 
the convenience of Our patrons.. This beautiful Piano has every latest improvement, including Practice Clavier. 


assed in Touch, Tone and Finish. Exquisite in Appearance. : 
. Dimensions.—Height, 52 inches; Width 62 inches; Depth, 28 inches: Weight, boxed, 900 Ibs.-- Warranted for 25 years. 


~ SM OS 

IMPORTANT .—Many who see this announcement have 
bought from us or have a Piano or an Organ and are not desi- 
rous of purchasing again at oo such we make the fol- 
lowing special offer—We wi 
cash bonus on every sale of a Piano or Organ made from prob- 
able peter cnn senttous. You May not want to buy, but you 
now somebody who does, sen d 
do our best to make the sale—it willcost younhothing. Someof 
our friends draw a handome salary every year from usin 
commissions. 


Is unsure 





tpay a handsome, immediately 


us the names and we will 








CORNISH & CO, 


{WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 


PIANO 
& ORGAN 
MAKERS, 


at once, 


REFERENCES—Our bank, your bank, any bank. or any 
of the multitude of patrons who have purchased millions of 
dollars worth of instruments from us during the past 35 
years. Our new book “The Heart of the People,” containing a 
thousand recent references, sent free. Don’t fai) to write 




















—Whenever vegetables put up in tin 
cans are opened and only partly used, do 
not allow the remainder to stand in the 
tins, but turn them out into an earthen 
bewl and put in a cool place. 

—Great books are not in everybody’s 
reach; and, though it is better to know 
them thoroughly than to know them only 
here and there, yet it is a good work to 
give a little to those who have neither 
time nor means to’ get more.—Coleridge. 

—The word “mulch” expresses very much 
to the experienced planter. A mulch about 
a newly transplanted tree or a bed of roses, 
consisting of partly decayed manure, will 
do more to keep the ground moist and 
loose and in condition to encourage growth 
than if a man should stand over them con- 
tinually with a water pot. It is the best 
method known.—American Agriculturist. 

—Few cooks understand the knack of 
beating the whites of eggs easily. A wire 
whisk is the best beater. Have the eggs 
cold, and always add a pinch of salt to 
them before commencing to beat. They 
should be light and dry, and that means 
to put air into them, so at each stroke with 
the beater lift it from the eggs, and the 
work will be quickly accomplished. 

—Those who are really awake to the 
sights and. sounds which the _ procession 
of the months offers -them, find , endless 
entertainment and instruction. Yet there 
are great multitudes who are present. at 
as many as threescore and ten perform- 
ances, without ever really looking at the 
scenery, or listening to the music or. ob- 
gerving the chief actors —O. W. Hoimes. 


. —People who fear an over-supply of honey 


should remember that at present the an- 
nual honey yield in this country is not 
sufficient to allow each person one pound 
a year. Estimating that one-half the peo- 
ple do not care for honey and that-one-half 
the remainder are too poor to buy even a 
pound or. two, ihere remains .only ‘four 
pounds to each person, rather a meager 


annual allowance for a lover of honey. 
This estimate makes no allowatice-for the, 


amount consumed by bakers, tobacconists, 
confectioners, etc., who annually consume. 
many tons. 


chusetts Ploughman. 


—Man has within him a stationary ‘en-: 
heart, which, with its’ 
veins and arteries, constitutes a’ perfect. 


gine called ‘his 


system of hydraulics, compared with which 
man’s best work is clumsy, intricate and 
wasteful. The lungs are a working’ bel- 
lows, the most perfect 
of sanitary ventilation. The- 
is a ‘working ‘vat ‘of © marvel- 


drous condénser, and the skin ‘isa great 
working evaporator, with reserve auto- 
matic appliances, ready for extra work in 


moments of need. All these are in action: 
at all times, day and night, tireless, un-‘ 


ceasing, self winding and repairing for 
seventy years ,or more.—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 

—The ideal citizen is the man who hbe- 
Heves that all men are brothers, and tha+ 
the nation is merely an extension of his 


family, to be loved, respected; and cared: 


for according’7y. Such a man attends per- 
sonally to all civic duties with which he 


deems himself charged. Those which are 


within his own control he would no more 
trust to his inferiors than he would leave 
the education of his children to kitchen 
servants. 
time, thought, and money, come upon him 


suddenly, and often they find him ill-pre-’ 
pared; but he nerves himself to the inevit-’ 
able, knowing that in the village, state, 


and nation, any mistake or neglect on 
his’ part must impose a penalty, sooner or 
later, -upon those whom he loves.—John 
Habberton. 

—An English statistician has recently 
been engaged in an original task, that°of 


studying the influence of music on the! 


hair. The investigator establishes, in the 
first place, that the proportion of bald per- 
sons is 11 per cent. for the liberal profes- 
sions in general, with the exception of 
physicians, who appear to hold their the 
record for baldness, which is 30 per cent. 
Musical compesers..do not form an ex- 
ception to the rule, and baldness is as 
frequent among them as in the other pro- 
fessions. The cornet-a-piston and _ the 


French horn act with surprising. surety 


pant rapidity; but the trombone is the de- 





One Wisconsin ‘biscuit and! 
confectionery establishment alone is: re-, 
ported to use ten tons annually.—Massa-: 


method: 
stom-. 


The public demands upon’ his: 


been dissevered, cannot at once put forth 


‘cut the: main stem back: to about fifteen 
‘to eighteen inches above the collar, and 


‘son, 
‘I ‘have a treé, with from three to ‘five 


It is. not. adyisable to curtail the ends of 


tent. 


Jéw down, near its base where it is easily 


fers. ‘from «the. Anglo-Saxon, 








pilatory instrument par excellence. It 
will clear the hair from one’s head in 
five years. This is what the author calls 
“baldness of the fanfares,” which ranges 
with special violence among regimental 
ends.—Scientifie American. 

—There is no reason to fear failure of 
trees and plants that have been long on 
their journey or have been otherwise de- 
leyed in transplanting, provided they were 
put up properly. In fact, we have some- 
times thought that in-ordering trees from 
a distance, especially if from a locality 
ferther north, they succeeded better than 
if procured in the same neighborhood and 
set immediately after being dug from ‘the 
ground. The roots, whose feeders have 


new rootlets. They require time to form 
the callous from which the rootlets must 
spring. In a well-prepared package, the 
rcots embedded in wet moss and covered 
with oiled paper, there are exactly the con- 
ditions favorable to the formation of new 
rects. At the same time the part above 
ground is protected by being wrapped up 
so that it is kept from drying out rapidly, 
as it would surely do if planted in the 
open ground. In fact, even when trees 
are transplanted from one field to another 
on the same farm, it is better to heel 
them in, keeping the tops also covered so 
as to secure as nearly as possible the 
ecnditions which the careful nurseryman 
would give them when shipping them.-- 
American Cultivator. 

—The prune is one of the coming fruits 
for certain Colorado districts and a good: 
deal of stock will be set out this spring. 
An old grower in the arid region offers 
the following suggestions: “Of. late 
years, on ‘setting out a prune trée one 
year. old and of medium size, IT usually 


to: a:terminal’bud.: Allow from three to 
five huds to start and grow without in- 
terference until the end ‘of the first sea- 
In the spring of :the second year 


branches. This is usually enough if fa- 
vorably situated. The terminal bud, too, 
which is cut when the tree was planted 
has made a fine growth and is now the 
central stem of the:tree. From this and 
the branches below the tree is to be formed 
by cutting away entire ‘ branches - not 
wanted, or where too thick. or crowded. 


the growing twigs to any considerable ex- 
Nursexany small, short branches 
near the base. of the tree,.so that in bear- 
ing, as much. fruit as is. possible may. be 


carried without endangering the tree. - In 
my judgment, it is‘ better not to touch a 
prune tree with .q knife than to. cut se 
verely.—Field and Farm. 

—We read: of many miles of cherry trees, 
planted along the roadsides in Germany 
and Switzerland, and are apt to wonder 
in What the Teutonic ‘species: of boy. dif- 
: or United 
States boy. The explanation may be the 
seme ag that applied to birds which, upon 
occasjon, seem to devote their whole ener- 
gies in defrauding the owner of a single 
fruit, from his small collection of trees, 
while, half a mile away, a twenty acre 
cherry orchard is, apparently, unmolested. 
In like manner, when the California phil- 
anthropist plants a. hundred cherry trees 
along the country road, not a cherry ever 
gets ripe, and the trees are abused, while 
if the country or the state had planted 
them by the mile, it would be no novelty, 
and there would’ be no wild scramble to 
see, who would, get the most. As a mat- 
ter of fact,.the cherry makes a beautiful 
and hardy avenue tree, and, once -estab- 
lished, needs little or no care. 

—A_ road in Moravia, sixty miles long, is 
lined with cherry trees, and another, about 
the same length from ‘Strasburg to Mun- 
ich. ‘The owners of the land along whose 
line. the trees run.put up a sign upon any 
trees the fruit of which they want, which 
request.is respected. But so long as Cali- 
fornia ‘remains in a semi-barbarous condi- 
tion, and allows the herding of stock upon 
‘the roads, no improvement in the: matter 
of avenue trees need be looked for.. The 
law-makers have too much to do in find- 
ing out whose hand is deepest in the bag 
to give.attention. to such trivial. matters.— 





Leonard Coates, in California Fruit 
Growet,; . —.; ' 


Sunlight on Tires, 





Many bicyclists habitually leave their 
wheels where they will be exposed to 
strong sunlight. This will very soon take 
all the life and elasticity out of a tire and 
do it more damage than many thousand 
miles of hard riding would. 





Milk for Punctured Tires. 





A man punctured a tire five miles from 
town recently. He made his way to the 
nearest farmhouse and called for milk. 
When the milk was brought, he filled his 
bicycle pump with it and treated that tire 
to an injection of country milk. He says 
that the tire became as good as new, held 
him up on the ride home, and, what is 
more, has been air tight without further 
repairing ever since. These things, he says, 
he will swear to, and—well, one never 
knows. There may be something magical 
about milk. It’s worth trying, at any’rate. 
—Washington Star. 

oF 


The House Fly. 





That we may know the least about what 
we commonly see, is well illustrated in the 
life-history of the House Fly. They are 
always with us, but we know very little of 
their comings in 2nd goings out. The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has recently issued a 
paper on the subject,—not telling us all we 
would like to know, but still adding con- 
siderably to the little we have. It is not 
certain that it is a real native American, 
or whether it came as a stow-away in 
some early vessel from the Old World. 
They were very active in Minnesota dur- 
ing the month of August. Between 6 p. m. 
and 8 a. m. next day, one fly had laid 120 
eggs. This was on August 12th; on Au- 
gust 14th, the eggs were hatched, and 
minute fly maggots were crawling about. 
The eggs usyally hatch in about 24 hours 
after being laid. The fly usually deposits 
its eggs in manure. The maggots moult 
twice. The larva iis full grown. in six days, 
when it becomes a pupa, and, in five-or 
six days, emerges from its case a full- 
grown fly. Each female fly is capable of 
laying one thousand eggs in a season; -@a 
few of the stronger live through the win- 
ter as flies, and start the brood next seas 
son. Many die in the fall from a para- 
site fungus, and may be seen fast to the 
window: glass.—Meehan’s Monthly. 





To Regulate Sale of Fruit. 





Reform .is in sight in the marketing of 
fresh fruits in Chicago so far as size of 
package and quality are concerned. A’new 
city ordinance is now in force which covers 
the situation quite fully. It is substan- 
tially as follows: It is against. the new 
lew to offer for sale any basket, box,-har- 
rel or other package of fruit or -vegetables 
which.is not of uniform quality-and size 
throughout. Packages of peaches, apples, 
quinces, potatoes, pears, berries,..plums, 
beans, onions, peas and all other kinds of 
fruit, excep} grapes and bananas, shall con- 
tain quarts, pecks or bushels and multiples 
of same, and the entire contents “in- each 
package must be distinctly marked on the 
outside. Section 2 of the ordinance says: 
All grapes which shall be sold in any bask- 
et, box or other package or parcel/contain- 
ing a definite quantity shall be‘sold in one 
pound or multiples thereof, and the quan- 
tity in each and every package shall be 


distinctly marked on each package so that 


the same ean be easily read by the pur- 
chaser, . 

It remains to be seen whether this.means 
in actual practice that the grape shippers 
of New York, Ohio and Michigan must put 
exactly 9 pounds in a nine-pound basket 
and so mark the outside. The penalty sec- 
tion of the law provides that whoever sells 
any package which does not run uniform 
in quality throughout or is short in weight 
or measure shall upon conviction be fined 
from $10 to $25 for each offense. Colored 
netting cannot be used over baskets of 
peaches, grapes, etc—American Agricul- 
turist. 








A Novel Pian of Building. 


A German inventor has built a house, 
whose advantages are a constant tempera- 
ture, and, incidentally, strength, comfort 
and beauty. He first set up a frame of 
water tubing, allowing continuous circu- 
lation to a stream of water. 
frame he put up his house in the ordi- 
nary way. The peculiarity is that all 
floors and ceilings are crossed and re- 
crossed by waterpipes. The water having 
passed through the horizontal. tubes of 
the floors and ceilings, passes through the 





Around this. 


vertical tubes of the wall, and thence back 
to ‘the source of the water. In summer, 
fresh,- cool water circulates through the 
network of tubes, cools off the walls, and 
after having run its course, flows consid- 
erably warmer than when it first entered. 
In its course it absorbed much heat, which 
it carried away. During the winter the 
water is first heated to nearly 100 degrees 
and then forced through the tubes. Much 


| of the heat is thus left all over the house, 


while at the outlet the temperature of the 
water is about 40 degrees. The speed of 
circulation of water can be regulated so 
as to allow a fixed certain temperature to 
be maintained.—Boston Journal of Com- 
merce, 





Apples as Food. 





Apples are,.a doctor says, excellent brain 
food, because they contain-more phosphoric 
acid in easily digestiblé: shape’ than any 
other vegetables known*“Tt excites the ac- 
tion of the liver, promdtes sound and 
healthy sleep and thorsitghly disinfects the 
mouth. That is not all. The apple agglu- 
tinates the surplus acids of the stomach, 
helps the kidney secretions and prevents 
calculus growths, while it obviates: indi- 
gestion and is one of the best preventives 
known of diseases of the throat.—Hx- 
change. 





Where Paleolithic Man Lived. 





Kent’s cavern, near Torquay, was a fa- 
mous haunt of paleolithic man and extinct 
animals. It hag been thoroughly explored. 
It was ‘at one time occupied by hyenas, 
lions, bears’ and the ‘formidable saber 
teothed tiger (machairadus). A certain de- 
posit here known as the “black band” 
marks the place where man used to light 
his fires and cook his food. He seems to 
have been fairly accdémplished for the 
times in which he lived, for Mr. Pengelly 
says, of him that “he made bone tools and 
ornaments, harpoons for spearing fish, 
eyed needles, or bodkins, for sewing skins 
together; awls, perhaps to facilitate the 
passage of the slender heedle through the 
thick hides; pings for fastening the skins 
they wore, and perforated badgers’ teeth 
for necklaces or bracelets. The different 
layers or strata here met with testify to 
. various:...changes. taking placé. “Below 
everything else was -found what is called 
breccia—that. is, a layer of angular frag- 
ments of rock—with flint. implements 
{ of “a rude type, suggesting that the 
first occupants of the eave were members 
of soihe More: ancient race who were less 
advanced even in the primitive arts of 
hunting and making weapons.—Hutchin- 
son’s “Prehistoric Man and Beast.” 





—In preparing a room for a guest, if 
only for a few days, do not neglect to 
place a variety of books at her disposal. 
If there is no book shelf in the room, books 
and magazin>s should, be placed:on a low 
table near the window; and’ care should 
be taken to have the -books bright and 
readable and*the-magazines new,.and all 
the better for being uncut. Many a: visitor 
has gone through: tortured, sleepless nights 
ina strange house, with not.-a line of 
reading ‘matter to-be gotten at. 





New Cure for Kidhey and-Blad- 
' der Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. 
—Free to our Réaders. | 
. Our readers: will be glad to know that 
the. new botanical discovery, Alkavis, has 
proved an assured cure. forall diseases 
caused by Uric acid in the blood; or by dis- 
ordered action of the Kidneys or urinary 
organs. It is:a wonderful discovery, with 
a record of 1200 hospital cures in 30 days. 
It. acts directly upon the blood and kid- 
neys, and. is a true specific, just as quinine 
is in malaria. Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., 
of Washington, testifies in the New York 
Christian, Witness that Alkavis com- 
pletely. cured him of Kidney and. bladder 
disease. of many yéars’) standing. Many 
ladies also testify to its curative powers 
in disorders peculiar to womanhood. So 
far, the Church* Kidney Cure Company, 
No. 418: Fourth Avenue, New York, are 
the only importers ‘of this new remedy, 
and they are’so,anxiofis to prove its value 
that’ for the sake of introduction they 
will send a free treatment of Alkavis pre- 
paid-by mail-to-every reader of GREEN’S 
FRUIT GROWER who is a Sufferer from 
any form of Kidney 01 Bladder disorder, 
Bright’s diséase,’'.Rhedmatism, ‘Dropsy, 
Gravel, Pain in Back; Female Complaints, 
or other ‘affliction: due to improper action 
of the Kidneys er Urinary Organs. We 
advise all Sufferers*to send their names 
' sses ‘to the -company, and receive 





and addi : 
the Alkavis free. It ig sent to you en- 
‘tirely free,:to prove its wonderful curative 











Apple vs. Pear. 





Me apple is a more popular fruit than 


tthe péar, requiring less care in keeping it, 


and in getting it to market. But the pear 
is a more certain bearer, having no off 
year as the apple has, and it is besides 
better adapted to a small place on account 
of its less spreading habit. The fruit of 
the pear brings a good price in market, and 
there should be more trees planted. 





How to Live. 


ee 


How io live a century is a question 
which is agitating the bosoms of folks who 
have in this world so far a nice place of 
residence. ‘The problem it seems has been 
easily solved. We are only to be careful 
ag to what we eat after the age of thirty. 
Above all things we must avoid food with 


-lime-like properties, and partake of fruit of 


all kinds, since fruit, and principally lem- 
ons, contain an acid neutralizing the effect 
of those elements which quicken the ad- 
vance of old age. Bread must be eschewed 
altogether. As to what you drink, you 
must have a care! The fomg-lived Chinese 
drink nothing but rain ‘water, and this, for 
every reason, is tobe recommended. 
Onions, the doctors say, are wonderful re- 
juvenators, and next to them the great 
food of the Oriental naces—lentils. Fish 
is better than meat. Rice follows; then 
eggs and pork. Lastly, vegetables, veal, 
mutton, beef and fowls. 





To Sum Up. 





First—The treatment of Black Rot in 
America has, and continues to have, a de- 
cided success. 

Second—The malady iis not now so vir- 
ulent as it was ten years ago. 

Third—Practically we use only Bordeaux 
mixture made in the proportion of fifty 


j gallons of water, six pounds of sulphate 


of copper and four pounds of quick lime. 

Fourth—The greatest care is necessary 
in the preparation of the Bordeaux mix- 
ture, without that its physical and chem- 
ical properties may be so changed as to 
diminish its efficacy. 

Fifth—In general we practice five treat- 
ments—the first when the new shoots ap- 
pear, the second when the grapes pass the 
flowering, and the others at intervals of 
from ten days to two weeks. 

Sixth—--We do not now-a-days trouble 
ourselves beyond measure in spraying the 
fruit, for it seems settled that if the leaves 
are well protected, the grapes will not ‘be 
attacked.—B. T. Galloway. 





The Sufficiency of Life. 





What business has the young vigor of 
twenty to demand that the fire shall be 
warm and the seat cushioned and the road 
smooth? Let him not parade his incom- 
petence for life by insisting that life is not 
worth living unless a man is rich—unless, 
that is, the abundance of life should be 
eked out with wealth, which is an accident 
of life, not of its essence. Let him not 
insult himself by behaving as if the sun- 
shine or the shower made a difference to 
him. Let those poor slaveries wait until 
the ‘heart is soured and the knees are weak. 

No, the young man’s place is to scorn 
delights. Our gilded youth are not—and 
they ought to know that they are not; they 
cught to be told that they are not—choice 
young men when the study of their life is 
to spare themselves pain and surround 
themselves with creature comforts. It is 
a sign that they have not got hold of the 
sufficiency of life. They do not know what 
pure gold isy and so they try to eke it out 
with gilding.—Puillips Brooks. 





Discontented Children—The 
Reason. 





Parents sometimes complain that their 
boys and girls had rather spend their even- 
ings anywhere else than at home, and 
want actvice as to the best method of cur- 
ing swea en evil. When we read such a 
complzdni, it always occurs to us that the 
chief trouble may lie in the fact that they 
do not make home a pleasant place for 
their children. Is it cheerful at the hearth 
and az the table? Does the father strive 
to make home bright and happy, or is he 
silent, moody and unsociable? Are his 
children furnished with a proper supply of 
books, papers, magazines, and such other 
means of amusement and improvement as 
their natures require? Does the mother 
make friends and confidants of her daugh- 
ters, or does she merely dole out to them 
food and clothing? Do the parents, in 
Short, sympathize in the joys and griefs, 
the hopes and fears of their children, or 
do they ignore all that is most essential to 
the happiness and genial culture of child- 
hood? Whenever parents find that their 
offspring are beginning to prefer any other 
place before home, let them ask themselves 
these questions, and they may discover the 
secret of their children’s unfortunate pref- 
erences.—Ledger. 





God’s Creatures. 





Be careful how you treat dumb crea- 
tures. I have seen boys catc{ flies and 
stick pins in them and impale them to a 
board or desk, or pull off their wings and 
legs. I have known boys to tease and 
worry cats, and finally stone them to 
death. I once heard of a boy who took a 
cat to a garret window of a house and 
threw it out to see if it would fall on its 
feet. Some boys carry “sling-shots” to 
shoot pebbles at the birds in the trees. 
Sometimes a man overworks a horse in a 
cart; the wheels get into a rut; the horse 
is unable to pull such a load out; but he 
cannot say so, and the man sets to beating 
him, not with a whip, but with a heavy 
stick. ‘The horse cannot defend himself; 
he cannet even complain of his cruel treat- 
ment. 

Nom, let me give you a good rule: Never 
hurt dumb animals. Remember they are 
dumb; they cannot speak; they cannot com- 
plain of your conduct. ‘Their very help- 
lessness appeals to your humanity. Do not 
abuse them; do not hurt them; and do not 
let others ill-treat them. They are God’s 
creatures. He made them all; he cares 
for them all.—F'arm and Fireside, 





Pruning the Evergreen. 





The question of pruning is an open one. 
Different people have different views on 
the subject, yet ail alike may be suecess- 
ful. Then, again, the objects to be attained 
are often widely divergent, but on general 
principles, the deciduous trees mentioned 
should never be pruned or restricted in 
their growth. “In order: to keep them 
shapely, says American Gardening, a proc- 
ess of thinning should be adopted, and by 
this means overhanging and overcrowding 
branches removed entirely, thus preserving 
an even distribution of dight and air and 
maintaining the symmetry of the tree. 

As to ithe time to do this, when the tree 
is devoid of foliage should be the best, for 
it is then easier of access, it makes less 
work in the removing of branches, etc.; 
there is no risk of ‘bleeding, and the 
chances of clumsy workmen tearing the 
bark when sawing away limbs are very 
much reduced. i 

Evergreens should be treated somewhat 
differently; some of the kinds mentioned 








are frequently trained into hedges, and in 
their good nature stand several clippings 
during the spring and summer. But to be 
absolutely correct pruning or thinning of 
these should ‘be done in the brief interval 
in the spring when they are casting their 
foliage and making ready for their new 
effort. This period is of very short dura- 
tion, and usually happens in May. All 
dead ‘branches should then ‘be cut ‘back and 
the remaining parts given a chance to 
break again. Summer pruning of these is 
not advisable, and fall pruning positively 
wrong, for at that date the tree needs all 
its energies to earry itself through the win- 
ter, and to that end has stored its strength. 





The Ice Sheet at the South Pole. 





According to Dr. James Croll’s estimate, 
the ice sheet at the South Pole is at this 
age several miles in thickness, its upper 
surface being above the line of perpetual 
snow, and therefore not capable of melt- 
ing away during the warm eras succeed- 
ing glacial periods. Further, when such 
an enormous mass of ice is again incrust- 
ed about the earth’s surface, as some geol- 
ogists believe may be the case in the 
process of time, the. consistent supposition 
is that as soon as it begins to yield once 
mcre to the influence of a milder atmos- 
phere as its counterpart did long ages 
ago, the same process of flooding great 
areas of the earth will be repeated, and 
the same remarkable egidences of the 
presence of seas and oceans that no longer 
endure will be left behind. The theory 
entertained by Alfred R. Wallace is much 
to the point, namely, that as a past glacial 
age was melting into the tertiary period, 
the seas in the northern hemisphere cov- 
vered a much larger area than now, and 
extended across central Europe and parts 
of western Asia, and the Arctic Ocean 
was likewise enlarged. It is well known, 
by geological evidences not admitting of 
any question, that the lowlands of Eu- 
rope were submerged and that the Bal- 
tic, Caspian, and neighboring seas were 
simply a part of a vast Atlantic Ocean, in- 
stead of being landlocked waters as they 
are now. 





A Dozen Good Rules for the 
Guidance of Young Men. 





‘Most of our successful men began life 
without a dollar. They have won success 
by hard work and strict honesty. You can 
do the same. Here is a dozen rules for 
getting on in the world: 

1. Be honest. Dishonesty seldom makes 
one rich, and when it does, riches are as a 
curse. There is no such thing as dis- 
honest success. 

2. Work. The world is not going to pay 
for nothing. Ninety per cent. of what 
men call genius is only a talent for hard 
work. 

8. Enter into that business or trade 
you “like best, and for which nature seems 
to have fitted you, provided it is honor- 
able. 

4. Be. independent. Do mot lean on 
others to do your thinking or to conquer 
difficulties. 

5. Be conscientious in the discharge of 
every duty. Do your work thoroughly. 
No one can rise who slights his work. 

6. Don’t try to begin on top. Begin, at 
the bottom and you will surer of reaching 
the top, some time. 

7. Trust to nothing but God and hard 
work. Inscribe on your banner; ‘Luck 
is a fool; pluck is a hero.” 

8. Be punctual. Keep your appoint- 
ment. Be there a minute before time if 
you have to lose a dinner to do it. 

9. Be polite. Every smile, every gentle 
bow is monéy in your pocket. 

10. Be generous Mednness makes ene- 
mies and breeds distrust: 

11. Spend less than you earn. Do not 
run in debt. Watch the little leaks and 
you can live on your salary. 

12. Make all the money you can, hon- 
estly; do all the good you can with it while 
you live; be your own executor.—The Age 
of Seeel. 





Location of Heaven and Hell. 





Hell and heaven beliefs had their origin 
about the year 150 B. C., and since that 
time there have been thousands of attempts 
to locate these places, the one of future 
punishment and the other of everlasting 
happiness. The old medieval idea of hell is 
the one which gives us to understand that 
the deyil and his imps have their turnaces 
and their caldrons and other articles of in- 
ternal utility constantly working somewhere 
within the bowels of the earth. On the 
other hand, we are told and believe that 
heaven is an abode of light, beauty and joy 
located far above the earth. One writer be- 
lieves that heaven will be on a planet which 
will be prepared for the saints on the Last 
Day, and another believes that this earth 
burned over and purified by fire will be the 
final resting place of those who escape the 
horrors of pezpetual punishment in the hell 
that has been prepared “for those who love 
sin.” Dr. Whiston, the friend of Sir Isaac 
Newton, and the first of the great race of 
“speculative astronomers,” believed that 
hell is located on a comet. But the most 
curious theory was that advanced by Dr. 
Mortiner, author of ‘‘The Spirit of God as 
Fire.’ One of the several substitutes of 
this remarkable book was one which gave 
the reader to inderstand that the author 
believed that heaven is located on the inner 
globe of the sun. This sub-title was, ‘The 
Globe Within the Sun Our Heaven.” Ac- 
cording to Mortimer’s theory, our sun is 
surrounded by an envelope or photosphere 
of flame 100,000 miles itself. Taken all to- 
gethe~, this idea of the photosphere is of a 
vast non-luminous void. Further on is the 
great giobe of the sun itself.Taken all to- 
gether, this idea of the sun may be aptly 
compared to a peach or a plum. The en- 
velope of flame occupies the place of the 
skin, the “‘vast non-luminous void,” the 
place of the meat of the fruit, and the cen- 
tral globe (true sun), the place of the seed. 
On this sun-globe, inside the great fiery 
envelope, Dr. Mortimer believed heaven to 
be situated. ‘The photosphere, or envelope 
of fire, he took to be hell, or the place of 
future punishment for the wicked. The 
“non-luminous void,” according to Morti- 
mer, is the “great gulf between,” which is 
mentioned quite frequently in the scriptures, 





What do You Think of This? 


We offer for thirty days both Green’s 
Six Books on Fruit Culture and Green’s 
Four Books on Fruit Culture, as a pre- 
mium with every subscriber to Green’s 
Fruit Grower, if you send us 50 cents for 
Green’s Fruit Grower one year and claim 
then this offer. The paper may be 
sent to any persqn desired. Here is an 
opportunity to make your son, daughter 
or absent friend a present of Green’s 
Fruit Grower, one year, and receive for 
yourself Green’s Four Books and Green’s 
Six Books on Fritit Culture by mail, post- 
paid.. We make this remarkable offer 
simply to ‘bridge over the dull subscription 
season which always occurs in mid- 
summer. : 





—We should say to S. T. B., Alliance, 
N.J ., let those pear trees with short 
trunks and low branches alone; do not at- 
tempt to head them higher up. Thin out 
the tops a little but keep them low. In 
their present shape they are easier to 
spray and it is easier to pick the fruit. 








THE WONDERS. OF SCIENCE. 


Lung Troubles and Consumption 
Can be Cured. 








An Eminent New York Cliémist and Scien 
tist Makes a Free Offer to Our ReaG=rs, 





The distinguished New York chemist, 'T, | 


A. Slocum, demonstrating his discovery og 
a reliable and absolute cure for Consump. 
tion (Pulmonary Tuberculosis) and all 
bronchial, throat, lung and chest diseases 
stubborn coughs, catarrhal affections, gen. 
eral decline and weakness, loss of flesh 
and all conditions of wasting away, will 
send THREE FREE BOTTLES (all dis. 
ferent) of his new remedies to any afflicted 


reader of the GREEN’S FRUIT GROW. | 


ER writing for theni, 

His ‘New Scientific Treatment” has 
cured thousands permanently by its timely 
use, and he considers it a simple profes. 
sional duty to suffering humanity to do. 
nate his infallible cure. 

Science daily develops new wonders, 4 nd 
this great chemist, patiently experiment. 
ing for years, has produced results as bono. 
ficial to humanity as can be claimed py 
any modern genius. Tis assertion that 
lung troubles and consumption are curable 
in any climate is proven by “heartfelt |ot. 
ters of gratitude,” filed in his American 
and European laboratories in thousands 
from those cured in all parts of the world, 

Medical experts concede that chest anj 
lung troubles lead to Consumption, which, 
uninterrupted, means death. 

Simply write to T. A. Slocum, M. ¢. 
98 Pine street, New York, giving full ad. 
dress, and the free medicine will he 
promptly sent. Sufferers should take ip- 
stant advantage of his proposition. 

Please tell the Doctor that you saw his 
generous offer in GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER and greatly oblige. 





California Fruits, 





The following illustrates the great num. 
ber of varieties of fruits produced in Ca}. 
fornia and the season during which 
they may be gathered fresh from the 
orchard, vineyard or garden, making 3). 
lowance for minor changes as to altitude 
and location: 

Apricots, May to September. 

Apples, June to December. 

Blackberries, June to September 

Cherries, May to August. 

Currants, May to July. 

Figs, July to December. 

Grapes, July to December. 

Guavas, nearly all the year 

Gooseberries, May and June 

Lemons, nearly all the year. 

Limes, nearly all the year, 

Loquat® May and June. 

(Melons, July to December. 

Mulberries, June to September, 

Nectarines, July to September, 

Oranges, nearly all the’ year. 

Olives, December and January, 

Peaches, June to November, 

Pears, June to October. 

Plums, June to October. 

Prunes, July to November. 

Persimmons, November and December. 

Pomegranates, August to December, 

Quinces, August to November. 

Raspberries, June to December. 

Strawberries, nearly all the year. 

—California Fruit Grower, 





Tree Agents. 





At a Dakota horticultural meeting D, 
Hinman, of Yanktown, remarked: “I 
have bought but one bill of fruit trees 
from an agent that ever did anything at 
all and they did not live through the firet 
summer (and I have patronized a number 
of tree agents to my sorrow during the 
past fifteen years), but this agent came 
round in the fall to examine the trees he 
had sold me and found them all planted 
in good shape, but nearly every tree dead. 
He agreed to let me have another hun- 
dred at half price, so the next spring I 
went over the same ground again and 
those trees are in fine condition. But how 
shall we get our trees to plant if not of 4a 
tree agent? I have been successful in 
two ways. The most of my trees that are 
bearing fruit now were from root grafts 
which I planted and when they were three 
years old transplanted them to where they 
now stand. The most successful way I 
know of to get an orchard is to send to 
some reliable nursery for catalogue. From 
that make out your order, place draft for 
the same with it and send to the proprie- 
tors ordering small trees; about three 
years old is a good age; and have them 
shipped so as to get them about April 15, 
having your ground prepared ready for 
planting as soon as they arrive. When 
your trees come do not be in too much of 
a hurry about setting them. Be careful 
about exposing their roots to wind ind 
sun, remembering that you are rot plant- 
ing for one crop only, but for many crops 
and they depend much on how you plant. 
Having your trees ready for planting take 


your team and lumber wagon into your 
barnyard and load it with the freshest 
manure you have, and as you dig a hole 


for a tree dig it deep and large, placing 
manure in the bottom of the hole, then 
dirt, placing the tree, more dirt, then 
manure, last dirt, packing the same well 
around the roots. Thus planting each 
tree and keeping Russian thistles and 
weeds well subdued, and within two or 
three years you will be well rewarded by 
partaking of the fruits of your labors. I 
have found that summer and fall apples 
bear younger than the winter apple trees. 
—Practical Farmer. 





—The greyhound seems to have heen 


developed in level, treeless and shrubless ' 


countries, where a moving object is vist 
ble at a long distance, and great speed |s, 
therefore, necessary to enable a preda- 
ceous animal to overtake its prey. 

Late spring frosts and how to protect 
against them, was the topic upon whict 
the Illinois Horticultural Society affered 
several prizes. The first prize was wol 
by H. M. Dunlap, whose essay may be thus 
summarcized.. Even in fighting frost, 
thorough culture is at the base of success, 
as this gives 2 healthy vigorous growth and 
enables the plant to withstand much iD 
jury. Last spring, raspberries and black- 
berries. which had been given thoroush 
culture and had grown vigorously last sea- 
son were injured much Jess than those not 
so thrifty, Highlands are best. Look close- 
ly to the matter of air drainage. Beware of 
shelter belts. ‘These are detrimental in 
most cases, They sometimes prevent disas- 
trous effects of strong winds when trees 
are heavily laden with fruit. In no cas¢ 
would I advise planting a shelter belt. If 
the orchard is already surrounded, trim the 
trees up ten or twelve feet from the groun 
so as to admit of free circulation of 
Plant on the north slope. Mulching apple 
trees is erroneous. I would not advise 
mulching plants of any kind unless the 
whole can be covered. The main essentials 
then in preventing injuries from frost aré, 
vigorous plants, thorough air drainage 4? 
in some cases a smudge of smoke, notably 
in small fruit plantations. 


EVAPORATING. FRUIT... 








Complete rigs for gilt-edge wo profits 
AMBRICAN GANUPACTURING 00., . 
Box 407, Waynesboro, Pa. 
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ifthe stomach is not too 


3 Whatahe system in the detail: 
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The Three So 


A pceet in the rosy prime 
And blithe and dewy morn of 


When song was natural as 
Three songs sent forth to ll 
And one he made to please 


It pleased them, and his | 
It pleased them greatly fo 
And then its music died : 


r i 


iw 
‘And one he made to a 
It lived a century or two: 
‘Twas sung within the halls 
Then vanished with forgott 


‘and one he made -to please 
Without a thought of fame 
But sent it forth with doubt 
Ana it outlasted all the years 


No other song has vital bre 
‘hrough endless time to ft: 
“han that the singer sings ay) 
To please his solitary neert. 


—— 


To Induce Sle 





Many theories are evolv 
practice for the purpose of 
but an eminent authority say 
is to encourage a state of 
cence, indifference, which Is 
essary to sound, healthful sl 
there are many physical i 
cause insomnia, too. One sl 
to bed hungry. This is ih 
fact that babies and animal, 
after eating. The activity « 
withdraws the blood from th 
it is not needed during sleep. 








Meals Followed b; 





This question has been m} 
with varying opinions, by th 
ties. Recently, to test the adv 
sumed by many of a nap al 
meal, Dr. Schule, * 












of Fribo 
a series of experiments on tv 
jects. In carrying out thi 
contents of the stomach wer 
amined and analyzed a fe 
meals, some of the latter bei 
sleep and some not, the rest 
that such sleep weakens 
movements, while the acid 
tric juice is increased; on t! 
simple repose in a horizontal! 
ulates the motion of the sto 
increasing the acidity of the 
Thus it is well to stretch ont 
rest, but not for sleep, after : 


ed 


Oatmeal with Water 








The bad effects of drinking 
large quantities when the s 
hausted by heavy work in hot 
be prevented by putting a s 
of sifted catmeal in the wate! 
ing it. ‘There is a great de 
ment in the oatmeal, and it fu 
thing for the stomach to w: 
quickly digested and soon go 
culation. When we were hai 
the hay or k2-:vest field we | 
fer water with oatmeal in 
pounds of lemon juice with 
while they were pleasing to 1 
not give the satisfying feelit 
ach that a little oatmeal with 
gave. This was long ago re 
a mid-day drink for horses hi 
and we have found it just as 
ple. For a strengthening drin 
oatmeal with water is muc 
beef tea, whose nutritive vs 
greatly exaggerated in popu 





To Sleep Well Eat Before 





A light supper just befor 


usually of advantage. Baby : 
mals are usually somnolen 
stomachs are well supplied 1 
activity of the stomach w! 
excess of blood from the brai: 


sleep. 


not needed during 
hand, people who are very bh 


find it very difficult to sleep 
habit of sleep at a regulated | 
ing proper hours should , be 
case this habit has been los 


Plishing this the attainment « 
State of mind is of great im} 
Sleep cannot be enforced by 
ercise of the will. The very 
will to command sleep is en 
its attainment nugatory. Th 
to be. encouraged is one of qu 
of indifference, a feeling th: 
bent posture is a proper one | 
that if the thoughts are disp 
tinue activé they may be safel 
take their course without 
toward control. ‘This state 
thought is next akin to 
ing is next to sound sle 
Record. 


dream 





| 
Importance of Regula 


_A question has lately arise 


Increase or the reverse in ner\ 
Some arguing that the cause 
Posed increase in such nervous 
Mm the increased demand made 
ditions of modern life upon t 

IS Quite true that the conditior 
very different nowadays to wh 
& few years ago We now liv 
Pressure age, and in one of 


tition, when greater effort is 
every branch of life to attain 
Position, when the brain is alw 
and there is constant tension 
ditions, it will be perfectly ob 
@re not favorable to a diminu 
Yous diseases, but rather the - 
the same time, it cannot be 
the Comforts of tife have in 
ave better sanitation, clea 
and fresher air. There can 
tion that men of regular habit: 
er, happier, live longer and d 
those who obey caprice and in 
adoption of hygienic habits sa 
Yous system an enormous ame 
ton and waste. It presers 
€silarity economizes not ot 
iaumina: but time as well. TT! 


Wists nature at the, ix 
)Whim, who drinks anc 
ho wastes the talen 








